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WHENEVER YOU COME...WHEREVER YOU GO...YOU'’LL FIND MORE THAN EVER TO DO AND SEE! 


COME FOR ENTERTAINMENT ... great music, drama, ballet and opera brilliantly COME FOR THRILLS at world-renowned sports events . . . the Grand National, the 


performed and superbly presented at more than twenty fairs and festivals... 172nd Derby, the Tennis Championships at Wimbledon, yachting at Cowes, 


Britain's and the world’s greatest on display 


Home to 


Phrill to the 
Scottish 
Piper's 
pibroch 


Consider coming in April or 
May to avoid the midsummer 
rush! Ask your travel agent for 
FREE Calendar of Events with 
details of Festival Year. Or write 
BRITISH TRAVEL CENTRE, 
Box 83, 336 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y 


EXPLORE THE PAST in ancient places castles, palaces, cathedrals 


st. Andrews. Be here for one or more! 


een: 


IN FESTIVAL YEAR 


@ This is your year of years to “Come to Britain’! For this 
year—‘‘Festival Year’, with its glittering parade of exhibitions, fairs, and 
festivals lends added color and excitement to everything you'll see... 
famous sporting events . . . age-old ceremonies . . . glorious pageantry! 
Whenever you come, in any month of the year, you'll sense a special and 
gala spirit in the air. 


This year, too, you’ll find Britain more than ever a joy to 
roam. Food is plentiful and varied in modern hotels, restaurants and 
ancient inns. Gasoline is unrationed. Shops are well filled with fine goods 
. . . textiles, china, leather, silver, antiques . . . at bargain prices. You’ll 
have the time of your life . . . on your holiday from high prices! 


But don’t delay. Start planning now .. . to see all that’s best 
in Britain on parade . . . in Festival Year! 


scenes ENJOY THE PRESENT, taking time out from eventful days to relax in Britain’s 


enchanted by literature and legend places made famous by great men. In unspoiled countryside. You'll find a warm welcome in our quiet towns, our old- 


Britain, history's charm is all around you! 


world inns, and truly get to know a friendly people! 


SPRING COMES TO BRITAIN EARLY...WHY DON’T YOU? 
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_ Be carefree, be comfortable and enjoy a | 
































Soft-spoken Boss of the Road: the new 1951 Packard ‘300’ —one of nine exciting new models 


for one who puts Character first 


Trend-setting new beauty . . . inside and out . . . could 
be reason enough for your purchase of a new 1951 Packard. 


Or you could find sufficient reason in performance —the 
incredible responsiveness, for example, of Packard Thunderbolt 
power, coupled with the unequaled smoothness of 

Packard’s exclusive Ultramatic Drive. 


But perhaps the most important consideration of all is 
Packard character. Precision-built character you can count 
on for years to come. Staunchly-honest character 

that runs through every inch of this magnificent motor car. 


Come take the wheel—let Packard character express 
itself to you! 


Its more than a car...its a P. \( } \P)) 
LAIN LL 
ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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PREVIEW 


In April: Carl L. Biemiller looks at North- 
ern New Jersey, John Horne Burns sails 
Ireland’s River Shannon, and Arthur Bart- 
lett roams about Concord and Lexington. 
While Budd Schulberg gobbles Dave Chas- 
en’s food in Hollywood, Debs Myers en- 
joys the warmth of Will Rogers’ Oklahoma 
home town. Bemelmans tells how to be a 
prince, and Joseph Wechsberg takes a box 
at the Paris Opera. There are also: a Natchez 
Pilgrimage and cocktail party Fashions. 
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MARCH COVER 


“I'd become an antiquarian by the time I 
finished the anniversary cover,” writes Artist 
Robert Geissman. “I browsed through piles 
of handbills and posters for samples of old 
lettering. An arms collector was persuaded 
to lend me his prize, a Kentucky long rifle, 
complete with brass patch box. The rare 
Zachary Taylor whisky bottle, circa 1830, 
came from the safe of an antique shop. 
For my final touch of authenticity: the sta- 
bles of Kentucky's famous Calumet Farms.” 
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FOR EVERY TASTE... 
A RARE PLEASURE 





| i the dry, brilliant 

| La INA, the cocktail sherry, 

to the rich and full CELEBRATION 
CREAM for the connoisseur, each 

Pedro Domecq Sherry is a rare 

example of the wine-maker’s skill —an 
excellence Pedro Domecq has 


maintained since 1730, 


for every taste a rare pleasure 


DRY SHERRIES 
La Ine .. . Delicate, bril 
liant, inimitable cocktail 
sherry. Gvuiter.. . ale, 
dry, smooth 


MEDIUM SHERRIES 
Amontillado Primero... 
Nutty, medium dry, su 
perb for any ocmsion. 
Ideal Pale... Moderately 
dry, all-purpose sherry 


CREAM SHERRIES 
Celebration Cream... A 
special reserve, rich, 
full-bodied, the choice of 
the connoisseur. Double 
Century... ™Medium 
cream, soft and golden 


Pedro Domecq 


since 1730, bottled at the winery, Jerez, Spain, 


Superb sherries 


Canava Day Gincen Ave, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


Sole U.S. Distributors 
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4 olortul, comfortable Elastic 
Belts by “Paris” * add just 

the right touch to your summer 
slacks—truly “Tops” for 


your Trousers. 
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LETTERS 


GENEROUS SCOTSMEN 

You, caused a lump in my throat 
when [ looked at the magnificent job 
done on Scotland (December HOLIDAy). 
Being a Scot | don't like to go over- 
board, but I have never seen more mag- 
nificent color pictures of Scotland in 
my life. My fellow Scots in the Scottish 
Council have unanimously voted the 
same way J. HARVEY HOWELLS 

New York 


... Splendid article... 
THE RT. HON. LORD BILSLAND 
Pres. The Scottish Council 
Glasgow, Scotland 


The marvelous Houipay arrived here 
this morning. On page 40, under the 
very excellent photograph of Their Maj- 
esties with the two Princesses, you 
say... “guided by Sir George Ogilvie- 


Forbes.” ... lam afraid I must tell you 
that that person is I. Sir George does 
not appear in the picture at all, al- 
though he did assist me in my duties at 
the Braemer Games that day. 
THE MARQUIS OF ABERDEEN 
therdeen, Scotland 


HOLIDAY'S apologies. Photographer 
Hollyman, who gave us the caption 
material, was obviously blinded by 
the glitter of royalty. Ed. 
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OTTER’S COUSIN 


In January Howimpay Carl L. Bie- 
miller ( Torpedo in Fur) says, “He [the 
otter] may also be found as far south as 
the Carolinas.” | am from Florida, 
a wee bit farther south, and we have ot- 
ter down here. TRACEY BAKER II 

Eustis, Fla 


Author Biemiller says, *“There cer- 
tainly are otters in Florida, the al- 
most chestnut-colored fellows known 
as Lutra canadensis vaga. But my ar- 
ticle was about his cousin Lutra can- 
adensis canadensis, the Canada otter 
whose range seldom goes further 
south than the Carolinas.’’"—Ed. 


THE REAL TENNESSEE 


The cover on November Ho.ipay is 
wonderful. My husband and I are na- 
tives of Tennessee and proud of it—re- 
gardless of “snake handlers, child brides, 


monkey trials,” and all the other things 

Tennessee is noted for. The real Ten- 

nessee, though, is on your cover. 
MRS. RUTH HAVELY 
Chattanooga 


CORN REMOVER 


Some of the fellows here in Ward E2 
have gotten into an argument over a 
cob of corn which is pictured on the 
cover of Hotipay’s November issue 
Would you tell us if the protruding 
part of that cob in the jug is covered 
with kernels? Room 225, : 

U. S. Veterans’ Hospital 
Castle Point, N. Y. 


It’s kernel-less. Tennessee moon- 
shine takes corn off the cob as easily 
as it takes spots off a leopard. — Ed. 


HOLIDAY MOVIE AWARD 


. . Overshadowing even my great 
pride in being so highly honored by 
Ho.ipay [as Moviedom’s Man of the 
Year] is my pleasure in, and apprecia- 
tion for, the superb story accompany- 
ing the award in your January issue. | 
have never read a more honest, true and 
constructive summation of what the 
American film is, can be, and/or should 
_ oe JOSEPH L. MANKIEWICZ 

Beverly Hills, Calif 


ON THE SKIDS 


In case you didn’t know, “Skid 
Row,” the slum section mentioned in 
Chicago's Loop (November HOLIDAY), 
is a name taken from the Skid Road, a 
similar section in Seattle. It was so 
named when the loggers of early days 
hung around this downtown water- 
front section. Logs were dragged from 
woods to water over a road of rough 
logs or “skids.” Hence, the section 
frequented by loggers was dubbed the 
Skid Road MRS. JANE CARTER 

Seattle 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters tothe Editors, HOLIDAY, 


Look for the Oval package Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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There is something new about you. 

You look taller, slimmer. more athletic and 
more poised, There's a difference in 

your entire manner. You walk with greater zest. 
You sit with greater ease. You seem to 

belong to your surroundings and 


your surroundings seem to belong to you. 


You're wearing a Worsted-Tex, British 
Lounge Model, the 100% worsted 

suit in an attractive pattern and 

rich coloring that is engineered to build 
you up physically, mentally, socially. 


At fine retailers from $65. 


Guardian of Quality... 


Symbol of The House of Worsted-lex 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. + New York 10, N.Y. 
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Noted here are some of the most gratifying taste- 

discoveries of recent, years. These are varietal 

wines of California—a group bearing on their 
bottle labels the names of the grape varieties 
from which they are made. 

These grapes are producers of some of the world’s most dis- 

tinguished red table wines. Grapes differ, however, in those 

qualities which soil and climate bestow 

upon the vine. And from California’s 

favored vineyards these great grapes 

have taken unusually pleasing and 

satisfying character. 

rheir wines. you will find, offer some 
especially delightful taste experiences 
for your palate. 


Among the finest Clarets of California are those made 


from the CABERNET grapes — Cabernet and Cabernet 


Sauvignon. Often bottled under their grape names, these 


posgtit 


faa California Clarets are medium-bodied with characteristic 
“ flaver, provocative bouquet, suave, lingering taste and a 


notable keenness of balanc 2. 


ZINFANDEL is the one wine grape exclusive to Calli- 
fornia, and its wines provide interesting new experiences 
in finesse and charm. Wine of the Zinfandel is vivac ous, 
brilliant and clear. When grown in the cooler Northern 
regions of California, it is moderately heavy in body and 
flavor. Zinfandel 


from California’s warmer valleys is somewhat heavier, 


keynoted by florid bouquet and fruity 


THE PINOTS, inother supe rlative group of California 


wine grapes, father some of California’s finest Bur 


The red table wine varieties, Pinot Noir 


gundies, 
nd Red Pinot, 
find a perfect home on California's sunny hillsides, Their 
generous, robust and velvety 


wines are with aristocratic 


bouquet and unsurpassed fragrance, 


GAMAY, as grown on California’s coastal hillsides, 


produces a light and sprightly wine that is utterly delight 
ful when young. Lusciously soft in tone, delicate and fine, 
yet well-rounded in body, Gamay wine has a glorious and 


cal aftertaste 


The winegrowers of California take pride and pleasure 
in offering such red table wine varietals. In 
exploring those noted here, you will find an 
enticing invitation to venture further into the 
discovery of the white table wine varietals and 
other of the many fine wines of California. 
Wine Advisory Board, 717 Market Street, San 


I rancisco . ( alifornia, 
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SILVANA MANGANO returns to Sirenhood’s first principle : be lovely but lethal. 


SIREN SONG 


Whatever happened to the screen Bad Girl whose 


specialty was luring to destruction? 


by AL HINE 


THE other day while sneaking behind 
the barn to puff on a Melachrino and 
gloat over some pin-up pictures of Lya 
de Putti I found myself reflecting on the 
changing shape of The Siren in the 
motion picture 

There was a time—and the mere 
mention of Lya de Putti brings back the 
musky flavor of it—when a growing 
boy could tell at a glance which movie 
actresses were Sirens. Sirens wore 
figure-flattering gowns, smoked ciga- 
rettes, drank cocktails, had no qualms 
about attaching themselves to strange 
men, and kept their eyes half-closed 
even when staring at something. Espe- 
cially when staring at something, if the 
something happened to be a man. You 
could tell immediately that they were 
up to no good in an interesting way. 

You can't tell so easily these days. 
In Mister 880, Miss Dorothy McGuire 


wears gowns which accentuate rather 
than conceal her figure, smokes ciga- 
rettes, drinks cocktails and strikes up a 
fast acquaintance (in the temporal if 
not the ethical sense) with Burt Lan- 
caster on less-than-formal introduc- 
tion. | don’t recall her fixing Mr. Lan- 
caster with a slit-eyed stare, but in my 
critical days as a_ knickerbockered 
habitué of the balcony of the Liberty 
Theater, in Pittsburgh, | would have 
spotted her as A Bad One before the 
picture was half begun. It would have 
come as a real blow to my formative 
sense of moral values to have dis- 
covered, by the end of the picture, that 
she was supposed to be a sweet and 
virtuous kid, deserving in every way 
the love of the manly hero. Yet that 
was how Mister 880 worked out. 
Wolfenstein and Leites, the psychol- 
ogists, have partially explained this de- 
cline and confusion of The Siren. They 


(Continued on Page 8) 


OLD-TIME VAMPS like Theda Bara made no bones about knocking ‘em dead. 
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COUROUPITA GUIANENSIS (Cannon Ball Tree) 








all 


Number one of a series of Caribbean flowering trees painted by Bernard 


Perchik for Alcoa Steamship Company. A de luxe print for framing will be sent you for fifty cents 


Beauty explodes before your eyes... 





As you journey through the tropical Caribbean, 
its gorgeous flowering trees splash view after view 
with exciting color. Yet for all their beauty, they’re 
only one of the many wonderful scenes that make 
this the trip of a lifetime. Adding also to the 
pleasure of your visit is the modern, air-condi- 
tioned Alcoa ship on which you cruise this trav- 


elers’ paradise. Every stateroom is outside, amid- 


ships and has a private bath. There’s a tiled, 
outdoor pool; you sit down to superb meals; and a 
cruise director is aboard to help plan your enter- 
tainment and shore trips. Alcoa offers a 16-day 
cruise every Saturday from romantic New Orleans 
to Venezuela, Trinidad, Jamaica, and Curacao or 
the Dominican Republic. See your travel agent or 


write today for be »oklet “H.” 


© ASCO 1951 


| 2 ( ) Med We Cerilbcan 
S$ ENG EAR A WN 0 Ee H 1 S ERY 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC., 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N, 
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You'd roam flower-filled valleys, and explore cool 
pine forests. You’d ford mountain streams, and fish them for trout. 
You'd broil a steak under the stars, and hear cowboys swap tall tales. 
You'd see a rodeo, snap portraits of bear and antelope. All this you 
can do this summer at a Rocky Mountain Dude ranch. And to enjoy 
your summer vacation more, ask your Travel Agent to route you via 

the streamlined NORTH COAST LIMITED—the 

comfortable, convenient way between Chicago 
and the North Pacific Coast. 

Send now for our FREE PICTURE BOOKLET “Ranch Vacations”. 

Write G. W. Rodine, 503 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Mun Steel of the Vorihwesi 





GERMANY) 


Evrope’s Most Interesting Country 


The welcome mat is out in Germany! 


! 


Come, explore ancient castles 


roam the cobbled streets of medieval 
towns...enjoy the comfort of great cities 
where the storied past so delightfully 
ingles with pulsating modern life. Tra- 
vel leisurely on romantic rivers ride 
mn sleek, sw tt train 
broad highway 


that criss 


drive over smooth 
or picturesque byways 
ross the face of the smiling 
landscape 
Outstanding musical events at 
Rayreuth and throughout the country 
colorful folk festivals, glorious pageants 
exhibits, fair an endless number of 
nts are planned for your en 
vent. Or you can just relax and gain 
health at more than 200 
pas and resort 
All this will « 


think ex hange 


lew vigorous 


st you less than you 
rates are in your favor 
und the dollar buys more in Germany 
than in almost an ther place 
See your travel agent right now — he can help you 


plan a gleriows holiday in Germany 


6 E R; MA N TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 


1) West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. LOngocre 4.0670 


<e Sites one is\ Music Year’ 7 in Germeny | eaivend teraae 
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SILENT SIRENS with eloquent hair. . 


(Continued from Page 6) 
record the rise of a new movie-heroine 
type whom they dub The Good-Bad 
Girl, a dual-purpose creation designed 
to titillate the mild lusts of the audience 
but simultaneously to win its moral ap- 
probation. Perhaps this is Progress, but 
1 still miss The Bad-Bad Girl. Or 
rather, I did miss her until I saw the 
new Italian entry, Silvana Mangano. 
But more of her later. 

Remember Theda Bara, Nita Naldi, 
Pola Negri? Miss Bara was credited 
with being the first of The Vamps. Be- 
sides the sinister fact that her first name 
was an anagram for Death, she em- 
bellished her attractions with a sinister 
languor of acting, emoting often as if 
she had just recovered from being hit 
on the head by a sackful of sand. She 
let her more-than-adequate supply of 
hair fall listless about her shoulders, 
which were often magnificently and 
wantonly bare, and reclining on the pelt 
of a tiger or some other randily sym- 
bolic animal. 

Nita Naldi perhaps basked some in 
the reflected glory of that greatest of 
male Sirens, Valentino, but, even so, 
you could tell she was a woman who 
was quite likely to pour a mysterious 
powder in your glass of champagne if 
you turned your head from her mo- 
mentarily. Miss Negri was little short 
of Vamp perfection. It is an obvious 
footnote that Vamp was coined from 
Vampire, the blood-sucking bat of the 
tropics, and that The Vamp, in pre- 
Hays Office days, was not averse to 
kissing her lover-victims lingeringly on 
the throat, dwelling fondly upon the 
region of the jugular. 

Gloria Swanson, who had an envi- 
able capacity for playing everything 
from injured innocence to society hau- 
teur, also touched on Sirenhood, and 
when she did it was the McCoy. She 
could fix a leading man with a stare as 
compelling as that of any accredited 
basilisk, and from that moment on you 
knew he was lured to destruction. Miss 
Swanson’s technique was such that this 
foreknowledge did not in any way de- 
tract from the pleasure you took in 
watching his destruction, encompassed 
according to the plushily 
modes of the era. 

The germ that diluted The Siren was 
already hatching in silent days. For 
competing with The Siren, and some- 
times taking over her powers, was a 
bouncier type. Clara Bow was never 
strictly a Siren, yet in an athletic and 
unsubtle way she was Hot Stuff. Jean 


amorous 
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. Nita Naldi, Lilian Tashman, Pola Negri. 


Harlow was subtler but still a deviation 
from the original Siren trend. There 
were pictures in which you could be 
sure Miss Harlow was a Bad-Bad Girl, 
but somehow, in her acting, in the 
shadings of her extremely appealing 
sexiness, there was a sense of humor 
The same dangerous spark could be 
found in Carole Lombard. 


THE HEAVY SIREN, played straight, be- 
came more and more rare during the 
late "30's and the “40’s. Movies were 
tailored so that the hero could have his 
thrills (contact with a Bad Girl) and his 
manly reward (marriage to a Good 
Girl) all in the same package. It usually 
worked out that the hero, or the au- 
dience, or in some cases both, were 
shown to be mistaken in their first im- 
pression of the heroine. She wasn’t 
really bad, just seemed to be. Actually, 
she was working in Mother Gosh 
Darn’s dance hall to make a few pen- 
nies to put her younger brother through 
embalming school. Or she was working 
for the FBI and had to Play A Part. Or 
a hundred other dodges. All of them 
helped put The Siren in the ash can. 

Instead of The Siren we got a whole 
new crop of charmers, some of them 
with purely anatomical claims to fame. 
There was Lana Turner, a well-turned 
glorification of adolescent ideals; Betty 
Grable, a girl with wonderful legs who 
could dance divinely in almost any 
period costume or in almost any cos- 
tume or in almost none. There were a 
host of Kid-Next-Door kind of hoyden 
beauties, mostly variations of June 
Allyson. There was Ava Gardner, who 
began as a physical-culture exhibit of 
sorts and seems to be developing into 
an actress. There were Virginia Mayo 
and Vera Ellen. There was Jane Russell. 

Now I am not one to sneeze at Miss 
Russell's assets, nor at the charms of 
any other of the young ladies listed 
above, but they are none of them Sirens 
and it is the Siren I miss. 

For anyone else who misses her I am 
able to report on a few slight rays of 
hope on the horizon, the most promis- 
ing of them no larger than a grain of 
Bitter Rice. 

The two most encouraging home- 
grown products are probably Marilyn 
Monroe and Shelly Winters. Miss Mon- 
roe is very young and cuddly for a 
Siren, but her very youth offers hope 
that she may grow into more extensive 
sultriness. So far, in The Asphalt 
Jungle and All About Eve, she has had 
little more to do than to sit prettily, 





THE SULTRY, SLIT-EYED stare . . 


move prettily and open her mouth 
prettily to emit the tailored inanities ot 
show-girl dialogue her parts call for. 
Maybe she will never do anything more. 
She is widely touted as a new Lana 
Turner, which is not exactly what we 
had in mind, but she is so pretty, so 
exciting in a kittenishly predatory way 
that one can’t help having higher am- 
bitions for her. 

In her first few movies Shelly Winters 
had a sort of free-wheeling, the-hell- 
with-it-all animal bounce that was re- 
freshing and augured well for the fu- 
ture. Lately she seems to have become 
distressingly mannered and to have 
been thrown into routine Good-Bad 
Girl roles. Her technique for luring on 
leading men has sunk to a level of arch- 
ness and cute toughness which is more 
vapid than Vampish. I haven't seen her 
yet as the ill-starred secondary love in- 
terest in An American Tragedy. It isn’t 
a Siren role exactly, but the acting re- 
quirements may jolt her out of her 
present unrewarding rut. A girl who 
started out so promisingly shouldn't be 
allowed to become just another helping 
of cheesecake. 


AND NOW to get back to Silvana 
Mangano! Silvana Mangano is a girl 
with whgt, even in the most particular 
sections of Manhattan, would be ad- 
mitted to be “quite a build.” Imagine, if 
you will, a rough, tough and trans- 
lucently sexy Bergman and you have a 
basis for discussing The Mangano. She 
romps through Bitter Rice (the one 
movie in which American audiences 
have had a look at her), without any of 
the usual trimmings of the Siren . . . ex- 
cept the essential one of terrific sex ap- 
peal. In most of the picture she is clad 
in ill-repaired work clothes and is well 
caked with dirt. Her actions have al- 
most nothing in common with the 
subdued and superior workings of the 
classical Vamp. She jitterbugs, and very 
nicely too. She also scratches, bites, 
throws things and utters imprecations 
which even my slight acquaintance with 
Italian told me were less restrained 
than the English subtitles which pur- 
ported to translate them. Yet through- 
out the whole movie she glowed with 
the magnetism which is the Siren’s 
trade-mark. You felt that any man who 
was taking a chance with Miss Mangano 
was in for a rough time and you envied 
him every minute of it. This is Siren- 
hood at its peak. 

She accomplished all this success- 
fully and without the usual trimmings 


. Myrna Loy, Lya de Putti, Clara Bow. 


of the Siren largely through the hard-to- 
pinpoint magnetism I have mentioned, 
and also through a superb complement 
of physical accessories. She has a face 
which in repose can be as restfully 
chaste as Bergman’s—almost. Just al- 
most, for there is always about it the 
hint of raw emotion. She has a body 
which makes most of the Hollywood 
crop, even the bathing-suit brigade, 
look a little anemic. It is a woman's 
body and not a display case for clothing 
or cosmetics. She is authentically ex- 
citing and alive and yet there is about 
her just that faint air of the doomed, 
of trouble and turbulence and a bad 
end, that makes the Siren. 

Bitter Rice, as a movie, is good only 
in relation to The Mangano. A care- 
lessly directed melodrama about jewel 
thieves, rice workers and sadism, it is 
below the level we expect of Italian 
films. But it doesn’t matter as long as 
The Mangano is on deck. Quarreling, 
dancing or pitching woo, she’s vital, 
exciting and a Siren. 

She has made two more movies in 
Italy since Bitter Rice, neither of them, 
as I write this, released in this country. 
I'm torn between wanting her to come 
to Hollywood to make perhaps better 
movies for a wider audience and fears 
that Hollywood may curb her as it has 
curbed Valentina Cortese. But then I 
think back to Bitter Rice and doubt 
seriously whether so much energy and 
gusto can be curbed. She may be setting 
the style of a new kind of Siren, rough, 
tough and tantalizing, to fill the too- 
long-empty niche in Hollywood's fem- 
inine gallery. 

My fingers are tightly crossed. 
THE END 


MARILYN MONROE shows a 
natural leaning toward Sirenhood. 
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CHLOE let out a terrified, feminine scream that everyone in the station heard. 


Owning a dog is like taking a wife and involves 


the old problem of who's boss 


by ROGER ANGELL 


THERE isa sports columnist for a New 
York newspaper who, on days when a 
double-header has been rained out or 
when Madison Square Garden is taken 
up with the antique show, likes to take 
a kick at dogs in his column. This fellow 
doesn’t like dogs, and he says so. He 
doesn’t understand dogs, has never 
lived with a dog, and wants no part 
of a dog. All this is perfectly O. K. 
with me; if he can’t take dogs, he is 
at liberty to leave them alone and say 
so, and besides, six full columns a 
week is a lot of space for any man to 
fill with nothing but interviews with 
prize fighters and jockeys. 

My beef with this sportswriter is over 
what he has to say about dog owners. It 
is his firm belief that a man who keeps 
a dog is first cousin to a heroin addict. 
A pet dog, he says, is nothing more 
than a shot in the arm to a man’s ego 
occasional evidence that he is a truly 
superior being. In keeping a dog around 
the house a man is merely making sure 
that there is at least one creature who 
will always love him, no matter what. 
He points out that a dog owner can 
drink up the rent money, snarl at his 
kids, beat his wife, and lie around in 
bed ali day with a scratch sheet and 
still have the undying affection of his 
dog. The reason for this, he says, is 


simple: a dog is a singularly unprin- 
cipled and lazy animal who long ago 
discovered that a wag of the tail and a 
misty look in his eyes for his master 
would save him the trouble of going 
out and working for a square meal. A 
dog’s loyalty is always reserved for the 
latest person to put down a dish of 
Red Heart for him. 

All this, of course, is pure fantasy, 
as anybody knows who has ever had a 
dog around the house long enough to 
be on speaking terms with him. I know, 
because | ama dog owner of long stand- 
ing and I have the scars—on my body, 
my furniture and my psyche—to prove 
it. | am prepared to explain to this dog- 
less columnist exactly what living with 
a dog entails. | am rendering him this 
service entirely gratis, out of a simple 
desire to win more sympathy for dog 
owners, who, God knows, are in acute 
need of it. 

First of all, let me confess that | am 
a patsy for a dog. I must be, or I 
wouldn't put up with the punishment. 
At the moment, the dog in my life is a 
muscular, rather numskulled English 
bulldog named Levi. He has been liv- 
ing with us for a year and a half now 
and I have just figured out, with pencil 
and paper, that the amount of my time 
I have given, almost entirely unwill- 
ingly, to attending Levj’s odd needs 
and excessive demands, would have 
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enabled me to write a long historical 
novel, lop fifteen strokes off my golf 
score or become an expert on French 
brandies. In those eighteen months, 
for instance, | have four times (twice 
by pond, twice by sea) rescued our dog 
from drowning, simply because he is 
laboring under the insane delusion that 
he is a canine Weissmuller. | am not 
counting here the number of times I 
have fished him out of small streams 
and lakes he happened to tumble into 
merely because he was 


up on her stomach so that she can 
scratch his ears. Eleventh Floor, on the 
other hand, is just mad for Levi; the 
moment she meets him, she gets right 
down on all fours on the elevator floor 
and starts to talk baby talk to him—a 
habit which both Levi and I find hid- 
eously embarrassing. 

This foolish state of affairs is not un- 
usual; any dog owner (any city dog 
owner, at least) could offer a matching 
recital. The point is simple: a dog's ca- 

pacity to inflate the ego 





thinking of something 
else when he came 
across them. I once 
pulled him out of an 


Travel teaches toleration. 


of his owner is almost 
nil. His capacity to irk 
him, inconvenience him, 
put him at odds with 


DISRAELI 





open elevator shaft he 

had overlooked. I have pushed Levi 
about ten miles in my daughter's per- 
ambulator, simply because she once 
insisted that he join her on the seat 
and I, like a fool, thought it might be 
funny. Now both of them insist on it. 

Consider, if you will, the absurd 
amount of inconvenience, wasted en- 
ergy and confusion involved in the mere 
act of taking Levi out of our apartment 
for a necessary breath of air. The signal 
for this is always relayed by my wife, 
who announces, “I think he wants to go 
out.”’ Since this usually happens just as 
1 am on the last chapter of the book I 
am reading or at the crux of an insanely 
funny story | am telling our guests, | am 
instantly upset and on the defensive. 
The dog, of course, has given no signal; 
he is either sleeping or thinking about 
swimming. “How do you know?” I ask 
my wife. 

“Well,” she says, “he just looks that 
way. You know, worried.” 

At this point, | have various choices. 
I can pooh-pooh the whole idea, point- 
ing out accurately that the dog always 
looks worried, and just go on with what 
| was doing. In this case, Levi will in- 
variably and disastrously prove my 
wife’s point, usually on the bedroom 
rug. Or I can pretend to agree with my 
wife, but put the whole thing off. In 
this case, my wife plays her queen's 
pawn, the wifely gambit which never, 
never fails: “Oh, all right, then. /°// 
take him out.” She doesn’t, of course: / 
take him out, the way | should have in 
the first place. 

Nor does the pother end there. If my 
daughter is around, she insists on ac- 
companying me on this brief excursion. 
In wintertime, this results in a long 
struggle with snowsuit and zippers, a 
search for mittens, firm rejection of the 
suggestion that we also take along a 
tricycle and a couple of toys and, not 
infrequently, tears. Even if the dog and 
| manage to get out of the apartment 
alone, we are apt to encounter trouble in 
the elevator, in the form of two elderly 
ladies, one of whom lives on the eighth 
floor, the other on the eleventh. Eighth 
Floor is convinced that my dog is the 
most vicious public enemy since Alvin 
Karpis. When she encounters him in the 
elevator, she flattens herself against the 
wall and murmurs, “Nice doggy™ in an 
effort to save herself from instant dis- 
memberment. The dog, of course, thinks 
she is the nicest lady he has ever laid 
eyes on and always tries to put his paws 
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his family and himself, 
and generally embarrass and _ belittle 
him is almost unbounded. 

Take the case of Chloe and the Chi- 
cago railroad station. Chloe was a Saint 
Bernard we had during the war. | was 
stationed at an Army post in Denver at 
the time, where my wife and I and 
Chloe lived in a small one-story house 
When I was ordered to ship out over- 
seas, I received the usual fifteen-day 
furlough, and Chloe joined us on the 
train trip to New York. When our 
streamliner arrived in Chicago, | hur- 
ried up and retrieved Chloe from the 
baggage car, where she had spent a 
comfortable night. The three of us set 
off through the crowded Chicago 
Northwestern Terminal, following our 
porters toward the taxi which was to 
take us to our next train. Holding 
Chlioe’s leash, | had just started down 
the long, double flight of stairs which 
leads from the station's platform, when 
I was brought up short with a tremen- 
dous jerk. Looking back, I saw our dog, 
all four tremendous feet planted, look- 
ing down the flight of stairs with an 
expression of stark horror. “C'mon, 
Chloe,” I said impatiently, twitching on 
the leash. But Chloe wasn't having any 
of that. This time | tugged; Chloe 
tugged back and I landed on my knees 
on the steps. I called my wife back for 
consultation. “It's perfectly simple,” 
she said. “She's never seen a flight of 
stairs before.” 

“But that’s stupid,” I said. “She's a 
grown dog now—full grown. Besides, 
they're supposed to be Alpine dogs.” 

“Well, you'll just have to carry her,” 
my wife said. “I'll meet you at the cab 
platform.” 

Chloe was only about a year old 
then, but she had her growth—and then 
some. | imagine she must have gone a 
good hundred and ten pounds. I un- 
buttoned my overcoat, collared the ani- 
mal (who was trying to hide under a 
newsstand), and somehow heaved her 
into my arms and started a staggering 
journey down the stairs. | had taken 
about three steps down when Chloe let 
out a scream. It was no whimper, but a 
scream—a terrified, feminine, high- 
pitched yodel. | imagine every person 
in the station heard it. | couldn't see 
much with a Saint Bernard in my arms, 
but everyone | could see had stopped 
cold in his tracks and was staring at 
me. I continued downward and Chloe 
continued screaming at every step. By 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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A KLEPTOMANIAC, 


(Continued from Page 12) 
the time I reached the bottom, there 
were two M. P.’s with brassards and 
clubs waiting for me. 
“Watcha doin’ to that dog?” 
geant said angrily. 


the ser- 


I put Chloe down and straightened 
up with difficulty 
I said. 

“Oh, yeah? She don’t look crippled 
to me. What was all that yellin’ and 
hooraw for?” 

“Yeah,” said the other M. P. darkly. 
“| like dogs.” 

“She's scared of stairs,” I said wea- 
rily. “She's never seen stairs before.” 

“Unh-huh,” the sergeant said. * 
see your dog tags, soldier.” 


“| was carrying her,” 


Let's 


I had to show my dog tags, my fur- 
lough papers and then summon my wife 
over to back me up before I could get 
out of that station. It didn’t seem likely 
at the time that Chloe would figure out 
another way to embarrass me but the 
following morning, when we arrived in 
the main concourse of Grand Central 
Terminal, she did. It was a less original 
way, but just as embarrassing. 

It’s not that I blame Chloe in the 
least. She was innocent in the whole 
affair, just as most dogs are more or less 
innocent when they get their owners 
into the most fantastic kind of trouble. 
Afier a while your well-broken dog 
owner just gets to expect that sort of 
thing. Just the other day I was telling a 
man about Chloe and those stairs and 
he came up with a similar Army dog 
experience. Worse, if anything. 

Seems that this man had been sta- 
tioned at a fort somewhere down South. 
He was a second lieutenant at the 
time, and had been for many, 
months, 


many 
largely because he and his 
commanding officer didn’t get on very 
well. The man and his wife also had a 
dog at their house —a young puppy who 
was in the puppy stage of chewing up 
their slippers and clothes. They had a 
small family joke, based on an old 
James Thurber cartoon, whereby she 
pretended to blame her Ausband for all 
the damage the puppy did to their be- 
longings. (This is a pretty complicated 
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the dog pillaged and bewildered an entire community. 


story, but all dog stories are compli- 
cated.) Anyway, one Sunday morn- 
ing their doorbell rang, the lieutenant 
went to the door and was astonished 
to discover that his commanding officer 
had brought his wife over for a surprise 
social call The lieu- 
tenant welcomed them and poured some 
coffee. They were attempting small talk 
when the lieutenant’s wife, unaware 
that there were callers, opened her bed- 
room door upstairs. “John!” she 
shouted down, “have you been chewing 
the seat out of my pajamas again?” 

The man explained to me that he and 
his visitors just sat there, in absolute 
silence, for a good ten seconds—iong 
enough for him to realize that the whole 
thing was too complex, too hopelessly 
scrambled and implausible, for him to 
attempt any explanation. In the end all 
three of them simply pretended that the 
interruption hadn't taken place at all. 
After a minute or two of strained con- 
versation, the C. O. and his wife got up 
and left. A week later the man was 
abruptly transferred to another outfit 
and shipped overseas. ' 

In general, | guess dog and owner 
have an easier time of it in the country 
or suburbs than in the city, simply be- 
cause it is easier for them to be in- 
dependent of each other. My wife, how- 
ever, once owned an old English sheep 
dog who managed to upset the smooth 
calm life of an entire community. He 
was a suburban dog who lived on a 
crowded hillside near Boston. He was 
also a kleptomaniac. He first evidenced 
this weakness by systematically collect- 


their very first 


ing the food pans of every other dog in 
the neighborhood, bringing them home 
and piling them up outside his own 
kitchen door. A few weeks latér it 
began to appear that the local milkman 
had gone crazy. Every morning, in- 
stead of the usual two quarts of milk, 
my wife's mother would find a dozen 
or fifteen quarts piled up at the back 
door. A couple of days later the disease 
seemed tc spread to the newsboy, who 
apparently was delivering everybody's 
Boston Herald to the same house. The 
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Military Academy. Mature staff, 
fine equipment, modern sanitation, 
excellent meals. Trained nurses, 
physician. 8 weeks’ term. Academic 


i— 
work. Parent guest house. Catalog. 


| H-73 DeKoven Hall, Delafield, Wis. 2% *% 





PINECREST DUNES 
Long island's Oldese Private joys’ Ly 


Ward, 33 West Dover 


'L to 
St., Valley i, ‘Long Island, N.Y 





Kamp Kill Kare 


On Lake Champlain, St. Albans Bay, Vt. 46th yr. Boys 8- 
port vall, basketnal!, tennia, 

Cabins. Mature su 
). staff 22. Bkit. State age. 


Dr. Ralph F Pam, Box 4. 205 Morris St., Morristown, N. J. 





| Passumpsic 


| Or 


1S. Wid of land & water 
& adventure. Friendly 
Individual guidance 

ernight trips. 38th year 


Mr. & Mrs. David M. Starry, Ely, Vermont 


Lake Fairle choice 
x 


sports. Re 





42 years’ ex 


1-A Shetfeld Rd., Winchester, =<. 





| Idlewild 


The Oldest Private Camp 
ery, fe speedboat, v sk 
$360. No extras. Dox ctor, nurse 


Mr a ie. L D Roys, Otis Street, West Newton 65, Mass. 





Camp Wampanoag— wees Cod 
Katy 4 e D. teln taviguinn area 

1 * P art 

rk for | 1 attention Nurse For booklet 


0.H. ‘ene 16D Elgin St., Newton Center, Mass. 


LER’ Scuoots 


NAVAL and NOREEMANEINP 
SCHOOLS. bs. 


ng on 


WOODCRAFT CAMP. 


earn =6Indian aM per 


pa Lake Shore Drive, Culver, Ind. 


SUSQUEHANNA 


marate catalog 





| 
Boye 5-16. Mountain camp on priv ate 


ake. New Milford, Pa. 33rd yr. 825 
Ac res. Daily riding, complete course 
in horsemanship. 35 camp owned 
horses. Own farm. Fine lake swimming 
All other sports. 3 age groups. Skillec 
leader for each 4 boys. Personal deve 


g 
opment our aim. 4 hre. N Y¢ Bklt a 


Robert T. Smith, New Milford, Pennsylvania 
Pocono—Woodcraft 


High in timberiands of Pocono Mts 
that a boy could wish for. All sports 
age groups 7-18. Friendly atmosphere. 42nd season 
national group. Quaker leadership. No extras. Bkit 


Mr. & Mrs. C. D. Paxson, Dirs., Penns Park, Bucks Co., Po. 
Forest Lake Camp 


For Boys 6-17. In Adirondacks 5 hours from New York 
City. 28th season. Special care given boys awa 
for first time. Instruction in riding, swimming, nature 
hobbies, all sports. Mature staff. Sr. & Jr. divisions 


Harold H. Confer, 5 Neylon Court, Rockville Center, N. Y. 
Fairwood 


Torch Lake, Northern Michigan. Boys 7-17 
under same owner and director. Land and water sports 
Sailing, riding. Red Cross Water Safety men. Four-Way 
Lodge for girls affiliated. Write for booklet 


M. L. Eder, 5699 Belmont Ave., Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


Camp Elklore 

On the Hi istiend Rim of the Cumberlands at 

Tenn. Boys 8 22nd year. Riflery, crafts, riding 

ak Mor trips. Canoe ps on Ff 

». 4 or 8 weeks. Catalog. Howerd Acuft, 
Box D, 3810 Whitiand Ave., Nashville 5, Tennessee 


Tosebo Camp 
7-14. Manis 
H oie ‘40uh year. Unexcell 
taught, «< 2. pernes 4 onstant 
oversight oud fe ta itor Catalog 


Roger Hin, "load School, Box H, Woodstock, Ili 
Camp Wilderness 


Adventure-full « samp for real boys, 6 18. In forests of 
' ‘ igorous life under ab 
> . ing, riflery floderate 
Wilbur Russell, 217 Merchants tert Bank Bidg., 
Terre Haute, Indiana 





on 14 mile lake. All 
sailing, trips. I ' 
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33 years 
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LANGUAGE SCHOO! 


TRAVEL CAMP 





* Rev. Edric A. Weld, ‘Box 214, 





| Manlius 


| Howe Military School 
I ' 2 ¥ ta ‘ ainr 


Gracies 7-12. A 


ROTC Ka » . su r * stalog 
Robert H Weekes, Manlius School, ation N.Y 





A 
Act € 
val. Jr. school. Sr. ROTC 


I 1x4 S Catalog 
Suet a Seaton, M.A., 831 Academy Piece, Howe, Ind 





Culver Military Academy 
I ~ S 
HOR 31 Pershing Drive, Caton, ind 





Northwestern Military & Nevel 
Academy | = 


ROT ‘ 1888 


73 ae Shese Rd., Lake onan, ‘Wis 


St. John’s Mi 





tary Academy 


j “ ‘ r eat talog 
731 De Koven Hall, Delcfield, Wisconsin 





St. Thomas Military Academy 


la ol, g 
, 1 ocated exclus 
i tw s. Boar ' Est. 1485S. Ca 


Very Rev. Vincent J yee Pres., Box 6, St. Pay! 1 Minn 





HOME STUDY SCHOOL 





ENJOY 


Hostess- Assis Manager of 
rRE? “om 


a fa 
k 


STA. TC-601 


COURSE APPROVED FOR VETERANS: 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


YOUR WORK 


TRAINING 


355 
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SPANISH 


FRENCH ITALIAN 
GERMAN RUSSIAN 
—ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 

Approved 


ea i wayl R “er 
New YORK, ‘630 Laren om Schoots aise in: 
Philadeiphia 
Deerete 


Pittsburgh 


Moo Moo-Pa Caravan & Ranch 
Western Trip Girls. I ght glor 
Mo 





SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 
Katharine Gibbs 


Outstanding secretaria 

school sraduates Spec 

dent faci Catalog Mor 
borough St Sesten _ an é. eng ay Chicoge 11; _ 
Park Ave., New York , Pp 





tra 








St. Louis 

San swanetoee 
Seatti 
i 


Miami Beach 
aesane 

Newa 

New a 


Ask nearest school for Booklet B. 


BERLITZ SCHOOL OF 


Cleveland 





MUSIC CAMP 





National Music Camp, Interlochen 
Affiliated Univ. of Michigan. Ac« 
nt-testing. Symphony 
r H 


redited 
d . art. F 
camps for boys 


and girls. Tw . . 
Dr. J.B. Maddy, Rm. 6, 303 S. Stete St, Ann Aster, Mich 





LANGUAGES 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


SUMMER SCHOOL 





@ Engineering Day courses re- 
quiring two years in Mechanical 
and Machine Design, Structural 
Design and Architectural Draft- 
ing, Industrial Electricity and 
Electronics, an Industrial 
Chemistry. Technical courses in 
Automotive Service and Man- 
agement and Electric Wiring 
and Maintenance. One-year Pro- 
fessional Photography course. 
Also Preparatory Course. Catalog. 


FRANKLIN 
TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE 


44 Berkeley Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 





Spanish Conversation 


INTERAMERICAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Saltillo, Mexico 
Seventh Sessions: July 2—Aug. 10; Nov. 12 -Dec. 21 
Six week ‘ sining . ‘ 7’ “ 
PRIN M ‘ A. De eet ‘ 4 a 
Mex : s v 
por M De . I 
n 


Donald H. Custer, Box 413, Salida, Colorado 














COED CAMPS 


SPECIAL SCHO 





Gay teaete 
I he La ! eS 


‘ == ele —~ perks t 
Mies Mary W ect: ican eat Brevard, N.C. 


The Woods Schools 


For Exceptional Children 


Vear round individual program with summer « 
Box 165, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


amp 





Cape Cod Music Center 
r boys & girl ~ Ballet Theatse and Ast Divisio 

x trumet Isic, COM pr ition & appreciation 
© sanding inetructior “ginning & advanced rs 
i, 18; Jrs. 10-14. Seashore vacation activities 


Mrs. C. C Crocker, Dir., Box 18, East Brewster, Moss. 


Mary oe School 
Founded in a 903. Fore p »ys and girls of all ages 

nd need specialized 
retruc sien eute wis through high 


75 Geneva Road, Wheaton, lil. (near Chicago) 





COED SCHOOL 


GIRLS’ SUMMER SCHOOL 





Sanford Schools 


In 3-18. Accredited college preparation. 170 acre 
r summer school anc 
rts. M art, dan 
Elien QO. Sawin & Philip Q. Sawin, 
Directors, Hockessin 3, Delaware 


MARCH 


Burnham-By-The-Sea 
Newport, Rhode Island 
and study. Music, A 
ing «kills, High Sch« 


Social life. Swimming Te nnis 


mer school for girls — vacation 
Secretarial. Read 
redit. Spacious estate 


«. Catalogue o request 





Mrs. George W. Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 





(Continued from Page 14) 
milk company and the newsdealer were 
flooded with angry complaints, the de- 
livery men were insulted and offered to 
quit, husbands blamed wives and 
mothers blamed children. After a week 
or so, of course, the culprit was dis- 
covered and was thereafter kept in- 
doors in the morning. My wife's mother 
telephoned her apologies to everyone 
and tried to smooth ruffled feelings. 
“You know how dogs are,” she said 
lamely. Nobody was particularly amused. 
I still remember the day of the first 
thaw that winter, when the snow on 
the road trickled away and revealed 
dozens of soggy newspapers and half- 
frozen bottles of milk which the busy 
dog had dropped on his rounds. 

Finally | come to Fred. All the other 
dogs I have dealt with here were largely 
blameless and their mishaps involun- 
tary. Fred, on the other hand, was a 
plotter. He never made a move in his 
life which he hadn’t carefully thought 
out. Every one of his twenty-odd con- 
secutive losing bouts with porcupines 
was Calculated; he simply had decided 
that he was capable of handling a por- 
cupine and nobody was going to teach 
him better. He was on separate terms 
(largely indifferent) with everyone in 
his rather large household, and he never 
deviated. His major studies in life, 
along with porcupines, included sheep- 
herding, the cultivation of a gallant 
and entirely fraudulent limp, the art 
of drinking beer out of nearly-empty 
bottles, and the fanning of a lifelong 
feud with his veterinarian. 

I was there the day that Fred decided 
to Get the Vet. He was a pretty old dog 
by this time—a tremendous red dachs- 
hund whose entire muzzle and shoul- 
ders had turned white. I doubt that 
when I found him that morning, lying 
inert and helpless beside the kitchen 
steps, he had yet formulated his entire 
complex plan, but he was working on 

In any case, I was pretty worried. 
My parents, who owned Fred, were 
away on a trip, the veterinarian was 
twenty-five miles away, and I was 
pretty sure, after a careful examination, 
that I had a dying dog on my hands. | 
called my brother and we both tried un- 
successfully to coax Fred onto his feet. 
Then we found a burlap bag, tenderly 
laid the animal on it, and used this im- 
provised stretcher to carry him to the 
car. Fred’s eyes rolled alarmingly and 
he let out a few brave groans as we laid 
him on the floor of the sedan. 

He lay there without moving through- 
out the long trip to the vet's, while I 
gently eased the car over the bumps 
and framed in my mind the sad tele- 
gram to my parents. When we got 
there, we unloaded our bundle and laid 
it gently on the floor of the vet's office. 
The doctor was unimpressed. He had 
been bitten several times during Fred's 
numerous porcupine-quill extractions 
and was a full partner in their feud. 
“Sick, huh,” he said now without 
sympathy. He circled the prostrate dog 
warily. Suddenly he shouted. “Get up, 
Fred!” he yelled. ““You old faker.” 

Fred rolled his eyes but didn’t move. 
This obviously impressed the vet. Grad- 


ually, as he took Fred’s temperature 
and listened with his stethoscope, his 
skepticism vanished and was replaced 
with genuine sympathy. “I guess he’s 
really begun to slow down,” he said 
sadly. Iremarked that the dog’sshoulder 
had seemed terribly sore. The vet now 
got down on his hands and knees to ex- 
amine the shoulder. This was the clos- 
est he had allowed himself to come to 
Fred's jaws, and Fred now saw his 
chance. With a tremendous roar he 
threw himself into the air and slashed 
at the doctor's arm. The vet snatched 
his hand back just in time, staggered 
backward and landed on the floor 
Fred, who had not moved a muscle for 





MISS EIGHTH FLOOR thinks Levi the 
worst public enemy since Alvin Karpis. 
the previous three hours, scurried 
rapidly across the room and crawled 
under a chair, from where he let loose 
some growling curses over his bad luck 
in having missed his target. 

The vet, just as angry at having let 
himself be taken in, picked himself up 
and made up a prescription for Fred’s 
heart (which seemed strong enough 
to me), and we took our leave. When 
I opened the car door, Fred leaped 
easily up into the back seat. He sat 
there the whole way home, looking 
out the window and chuckling quietly 
to himself. 

Fred is dead now, but I wish some- 
how I could pass him along to that 
sports columnist for a few days’ visit. 
The man would find that his ego, in- 
stead of being enlarged, would rapidly 
show signs of wear, but I think he’d en- 
joy it just the same. Perhaps he would 
decide, as I have, that for a man, taking 
on a dog is just like taking on a wife 
and raising a family. On the surface, it 
is a senseless thing to do, since it quickly 
deprives you of a good portion of your 
freedom, mobility, pride and independ- 
ence. There are moments when you re- 
member this, but most of the time you 
know that you just couldn't get along 
without such a pleasantly cluttered life. 
Maybe the sportswriter wouldn't feel 
this way, though. I understand he 
also a bachelor. THE END 
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CAMP DIRECTORY 


GIRLS’ CAMPS 





OGONTZ/'brown ledge 


WHITE MOUNTAIN CAMP 


For girls. On Ogontz Lake, near Sugar 
Hill, N. H. Aquaplaning, swimming, szil 
ing. golf, riding, tennis. Crafts, nature 
study, dancing, music. Outdoor cooking 
Mountain trips. Tutoring Rustic cabins 
on 750 acres of woods and meadows 
Booklet. Abby A. Sutherland, Box R, 
Ogontz School P. O., P 


MALLETT'S BAY. VERMONT 
“stands for self-reliance.” Free daily Miding for every girl. y D 
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Allegro 

In the White Mts. of N. H. Est. 1918. Girls 6-16. One of 
ay England's finest camps. Well-rounded program. Sail 
ir swimming, riding, tennis, crafts, trips. S d 
cabina Hot showers. Excellent food. Fee $400. Catalog 


Mr. & Mrs. J. L. Rothrock, Box 406, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Beenadeewin 


On Lake Fairlee, Vt. For Girls 6-17. Happy summer at an 

informal camp. Superior riding, sailing. Usual land and 

water sports. Dramatics, Trips. Lakeside cabins Est 19 

Mr. & Mrs. L. L. Dundon, 138 Cance Brook Pkwy, Summit, N. J. 
Mr. & Mrs. P. L. Richwogen, Center St., Dover, Mass. 

Aioha Camps 

Fairlee, Vermont. 47th Season. Aloha Camp fk 

17. Aloha Hive for girls 7 to 12. Lanakila for boys 

Tennis, canoeing, sailing, mountain and canoe trips, ¢ 

ery, photography, crafts, dramatics. Counselor Training 


Cacalogs. Mrs. E. L. Gulick, 20 Perrin Rd., Brookline, Mass. 


Teela-Wooket, The Horseback Camps 


In Green Mts. of Vermont. Girls enjoy a glorious summer 
of riding, fun and adventure! Beginners’ mounts, show 
horses, hunters. Water sports. golf course. Tuition $300 
$400. No extras. Complete outfit may be rented. Booklet 


C. A. Roys, 34 Ordway Rd., Wellesley Hills, Moss. 


Ecole Champlain—French Camp 


Girls 6-18. On Lake Champlain. Conversational French 
with European counselors. Daily riding, sailing, water 
sports, tennis, music, art, dancing inciuded in tuition 
2&th year. Sunday Services. Three separate age groups 


Mrs. E. ©. Chase, 50 So. Willard $t., Burlington, Vermont 
Pine Log Camp 


Lake Luzerne, N. Y., near Lake George. 125 acres, private 
lake, log cabins. Girle 6-18. All sports, riding got. trips 
arts and crafts. Small groups, well-supervised. Ac 

to New York, Catalog Dorothy L. Gelduin & 
Frances L. Kinnear, Directors, Lake Luzerne, New York. 


Camp Abena 


Belgrade Lakes, Maine. Girls camp that features excellent 
ro gy od in water sports, tennis, riding and overnight 
trips 5-17. College trained staff. Resident nurse 
Est Sbtebed 1907. Catalog Miss Martha E. Sansom, Dir 
45-1 Grant Avenue, Farmingdale, Long island, New York 


Fire Place Lodge 


A Salt Water Camp for Girls 5-19 at East Hampton, L I 
on Gardiner’s Bay. Sailing, Swimming, Canoeing, Riding 
Tennis, Crafts. Exceptional Music. Fine Arts. Dramatics 
Six separate age programs. Counselor Training 


Mrs. A. L. Purcell, 33 Oxford St, M New Jersey 
Camp Illahee 


Girls 6-17. Fun & adventure in Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Creative program. Four age groups. 40 counselors. 12 

campers. All water & land sports, dancing, dramatics, 
crafts, riding, sailing, mountain trips featured. Catalog 


Mrs. Kathryn Francis Curtis, Dir. Box 272-D, Brevard, N.C. 


Ton-A-Wandah 


For girls 6-17. Hendersonville, N.C. On a 500-acre estate 
with large private lake. Three age groups under mature 
trained leaders. All land and water sports. Riding, music, 
dramatics, art, dancing. Inclusive fee. Hlustrated catalog 


Mrs. Grace B. Haynes, Owner-Dire ctor, Box D, Tryon, N.C. 
































Quanset Sai ng Camps» 
Cape Cod camp for ~ Sto 18 P aturing daily sailing on 
beautiful Ple asant Bay Races Tennis, Crafts, Archery 
Riding included in fee. 4 age groups — ilt Sailing School 
June and September. 47th year 

F.L. Hammatt, South Orleans, Massachusetts 


Camp Cowasset 


salt water sports, swimming, sailing. Riding, archery, ten 
nis, crafts, music, dancing, dramatics. Trips. Log cab 
among the pines. 46th year. Catalog 


Beatrice M. Hunt, Director, Holbrook, Massachusetts 
Les Chalets Francais 


Deer Isle, Maine. Girls 5-18 acquire French it 
Swiss Chalets. Fluent French « 

swimming: saili riding, dramatics 

rafts. Spanish rmal program. Catalog 


Mrs. Elisa O. James, 1024 Westview Ave. Philo. 19. Pa. 
Kineowatha 


Finest instruction in riding, ewimming, canoeing, tennia 
Also crafts Recognized Futoring 
Division. All t y F vacation advantag of 
Maine. Easy access. Juniors, Middlers, Seniors. Est 1 v2 


Mr. & Mrs. W.E. Roys, 1116 Rochamb Rd, dale, N.Y. 


Waukeela Camp 


In the heart of the White Mountains, Eaton Center,N H 
Riding, camping trips, land and water sports, crafts, dra 
matics, dancing. Three age groups e 16 and Counselor 
Training Course for girls over 16. 30th year. Cataloguc 
Hope H. Allen, Director, 52 Nisbet St., Providence 6, R. |. 


Owaissa i in the Poconos 


mp of Happiness”. Riding included in fee 


Summer of fun for girls on Cape Cod. Four age groups. All 
1 
' 








All water 


Counselor Training Experienced 


Mrs. O. D. Paxson, 9 Rugby Road, Bryn Mawr, 


Camp Ellis 


Girls 6-18. Junior, Senior, and C. 1. T. programs. 400 acres 
near Phila. Swimming, sailing, riding, tennis, crafts, mus 
dramatics. Resident nurse. 20th season. Summer School 
courses available. Write for catalog 


Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Newtown Square 11, Penna. 


Lake Greeley Pocono Mt. Camp 

Greeley. Pa. Girls 6-17. Fee includes 2 hours of riding 
daily, trips, crafts laundry, instructions in dancing, music, 
drama, riffery, all land & water sports Flexible program 
& weeks or month. N.Y. 85 mi.; Phila. 120 mi. Catalog 
Carl A. Hummel, Wynnewood 9, Pa., Tel: Ardmore 7157 


Pine Tree 
In the Poconos. Girls 5-15. Three se age groupes 
2000 ft. abx ra level. About 3 hrs ‘tre mm N.Y.C. and 
Phiia. All water and field sports, Riding. Fle xible program 
40th Season 

Mrs. E. F. Cayo, 5445 Morris 


Four-Way Lodge 

‘Michigan's Riding Camp” on Torch Lake. Girls 7-18 
New friends, new skills. Mature staff. Full sports program 
crafts, music, trips. Riding, sailing stressed. 5 age groups 
Large group 15-18. Brother camp, Fairwood. Catalog 


Mrs. M. H. Eder, 5699 Belmont Avenue, Cincinnati 24, O. 


» Philadsiphie 44, Pe 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS 





Walnut Hill 


Preparatory and general courses for girls. Superior echo 
lastic training. Music, art. Country life on beautiful 
55-acre campus 17 miles from Boston. All sports, riding 
skiing. Founded 1893. Write for catalog 


Hester R. Davies, Principal, 14 Highland St., Natick, Mass 
Abbot Academy 


ory School. 9th through 12th Grades. 
Large campus. Modern build 
23 miles from Boston 

> on request 


c. Hearsey, Principal, Andover, M husetts 





RAY-VOGUE 


Professional Courses in Advertising, Com- 

mercial Art, Photography, Window Display, Dress De- 
sign, Styling and Fashion Merchandi« Millinery 
Fashion Iustration, Interior Decoratio - approved 
Coed. Attractive school residence for girls. Dept. HO-3. 


Ray-Vogue Schools, 750 N. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO 11 








Rogers Hall 

59 years of New England traditions. Near Boston. Thor- 
ough college preparation for girls. One year intensive re- 
view for college. General course; secretarial training, excel- 
lent music and art. All sports with riding. Swimming pool. 


Mrs. Katharine W. MacGay, Box L, Lowell, Mass. 
Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


Graduates are mature, poised, trained —fully prepared for 

ege. General, PG courses usic, Art, Sec’l. Traditional 
campus life. National enr. Ride, ski, swim. Mensendieck sye 
tem for posture. 74th yr. Summer School, Newport, R. I 


Mrs. George Waldo E Box 43-J, Northamp Mass. 











been PROJECT TRAINING 
cin OG Doy, Evening, Saturday 
A ADEMY ond Perig miei Classes 


¢ © Uedivetion 
Cartooning 


FINE sit pebstet e 


Interior Decoration + Art Es 


* Drawing + Painting 


s Design * Fast nm illustration 
entials 
Write te P atalog -« 


118 $0 MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 3, ILL 





St. Mary’s School 


Episcopal school for fits on the Hudson. Under care of 
Sisters of St ary. Grades Modified Kent 
plan. Fully accredited, Small classes swimming, 
dramatics, music, art. Modern fireproof building Catalog 


Sister Superior, St. Mary's School, Peekskill 8, New York 


The Beard School 


accredited. Outstanding preparation for college 
Also general course including art department, music, 
dramatics, modern dance. Varied sports program. Educa 
tional trips to New York. Established 1891 


Edith M. Sutherland, Headmistress, Box 65, Orange, N. J. 
Marjorie Webster Junior + 


In Nation's Capital. Accredited. 2-year a and trans 
fer courses. Liberal Arts; Physical Edu 

ten; 

sic; Art; Mdag. Indoor pool, gym. Sports. Campus. Catalog 


Box Y, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D.C. 


Fairfax Hall 


An old Virginia school for girls in the famous Shenando 

Valley. Accredited 4 years high school. 2 years college 
Liberal arts, fine arts, secretarial, music. Happy social life 
All sports. Pools. Private stable, riding rings. Catalog 


Wm. B. Gates, Pres., Box D-513, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 











SUCCESS results from 
experience & training 


4 stages. complete radio & television 
studios; Touring Co: MA, BA & non 
degree work acting, set design 
directing. writing, administration 


TOBAT write Gen Mgr for more into PASADENA 
COLLEGE of THEATRE ARTS PLAYHOUSE 


405. OU) Gols Ff Cal 
a 
Leland Powers School of Radio and 
the Theatre ¢ omprehensive 2-year course in R 





elevision — Theatre 
ing production, acting. Fully equipped radio « 
Little Theatre. Faculty of professionals. Ce 
alog 


61 Evans Way, Boston 15, Mase. 
Central Academy of Commercial Art 


frstocdons al training in all branches of Advertising Art, 
m Illus.-Design. Faculty with professional reputa- 

tio m. For illust ed catalog write 
Storey, 


Jackson Grey 
Dir., Dept. H., 1647 Clayton St., Cincinnati 6, Ohio 








William Woods College 


Accredited Junior College. Balanced academic Feligious, 
social program. Men's college same om A.A., A.F.A. de 
grees. Radio, music, home ec pre-med., pre 
journalism. Sports, stables. 2 lakes, 12s acres. Catalog 


Jacob H. Cunningham, Dean, Box E, Fulton, Missouri 


HOLIDAY /MARCH 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 

Est. 1867. Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of 
Fine Arts affiliated with University of Cincinnati. Complete 
school of music Summer School, June 1%-July 28, De 
grees, diplomas, certificates. Dormitories, 10-acre campus 


Dept. H. A., Highland Ave., end Oak $1., Cincinnati 19, Ohic 
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Gifts that mark the milestones of marriage 





On Ho ipay’s Fifth Anniversary it seems fitting that The Shopper should be 
concerned with commemoration. We concentrate this month on the wedding 
anniversary, from paper to gold, from purely elegant to attractively practical. 


4 wedding anniversary is a sort of special holiday in itself, and, if you haven't 


“HOLIDAY” sy BROOK’S 


The shirt for men on the go 
by Brooks 


exclusively styled 
ingeniously fashioned of washoble 


INITIAL BAG AND BELT 


$7.95 
$5.00 
$1.95 


sO 


Muriel Duncan 


Dept. H-3 Haddon Heights, N. J 











os FRENCH 
Y SPANISH 


RUSSIAN- GERMAN: ITALIAN 


BRAZILIAN- JAPANESE 
BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


I CORTINA METHOD 


Coets| FREE BOOK 


FREE 
PRENS Hy | TRIAL WRITE TODAY 


CORTINA ACADEMY oepr. 523 
105 W. 40™ST. NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
-AD TOAW MAKES EATING EASY 
C A q T R A Y IN YOUR AUTOMOBILE! 


Instolis in Seconds + No Holes to Drill 


100% PURE 


Vermont 


MAPLE 
SYRUP 


Let me send you 

this year's “first 
run” golden-clear 
Pure Vermont Maple 
Syrup, direct from my orchard. I tap only 
select sugar maples. My colorful, litho 
graphed cans are VACUUM PAC KED tor 
top flavor. Recipes incl. Excellent for gifts! 
Send check or M.O. TODAY 


2 Gallon $3.95 postpaid Galion $6.95 postpaid 


LOO 


S. ALLEN SOULE, Box 5, Fairfield, Vt. 
Enclosed is $ 


Qts 


vame 


Please send 


Address 


' comb twill gabardine in solid colors with exciting 


checked contrast at collar, cuffs, pocket pleats 
and front piping. Collar opens for leisure wear 
showing additional check on inside facing. In 
black, cardinal red, 
grey with two-toned contrasting check 


white, brown, navy, lime, 
Small, medium, large, extra large at only $7.95 
FREE! Write for BROOK'S NEW spring catalog. 


S.BROOK 580 FIFTH AVE., N.Y.and WASH., D.C. 


SEE MORE ON ALL YOUR TRIPS! 
= ¥ ~ 


World's Greatest 
BINOCULAR VALUES! 
WRITE FOR 
WEW FREE 
CATALOG! ; 
Compare QUSHOEL'S belore yor 


buy. Send for FREE CATALOG and 
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Guard Rings 


for Glamour on your Fingers 
cde «l these a elrs meant for a party 


Your 


ubies, emeralds. «ap 


w threes 


nd set in sterling «ilver 


telerful for gift wonderful for ma 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
B3.50 


SANLYS, Dept. H-3, 545 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17 














For large dogs 


$. + 
495 PAID 
YO 


tconomical 


Flea-no-mat 


kills insects—stops dog odor! 


NX t t y 
: Order today—money 
back guarantee! Check or Money Order 


V. F. GARRETT CO. 
Manufacturer 
P.O. BOX 1143-132, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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MARE 


one of your own, it’s a cinch you have a clutch of married friends who will 
be flattered and happy when you remember them. We'll be as cheerful as a re- 


PAPER (First). Just the time for 
this “reminder” set . . . one book to 
keep a record of birthdays and an- 
niversaries, the other for addresses. 
Made in Italy, and covered with 
colorful hand-blocked paper. The 
$4, from Piazza at 
East 49th Street, New York 17 


set is 217 


COTTON ( Second ).Why nota pair 
of shirts? (They come in sizes for 
men and women.) Handsomely 
rugged, made of sturdy Mexican 
cotton will withstand the rough- 
kind of treatment—picnics, 
babies, etc. $11.50 each. Brett's, 29 


East 48th Street, New York 17 


est 


LEATHER (Third). A 


place for three year’s collection of 


roosting 


snapshots. Genuine leather album 
with transparent hinged pockets 
Each side of pocket displays pho- 
tos, with negatives filed in center of 
pocket. $7.50, at Treasure Mart, 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 


FRUIT AND FLOWERS | Fourth 
They'll pin a rose on you for send- 
ing a half-bushel basket of oranges 
grapefruit, with 
kumquats, limes, tangerines in 
basket, 
Mexico. $7.60 
Little River, 


and decorated 

hand- 
Cobbs, 
Florida 


a colored wicker 
woven in 


Box I 2, 


WwooD 


gift 


Fifth lasting 

a Hitchcock chair designed 
handcrafted according to 
Lambert Hitchcock's original pat- 


A really 
and 


terns, made in the original factory 
$44.50, express collect. Holiday 
House, Bellevue Theater Building, 


Upper Montclair, New Jersey 





O koppor 


from the paper anniversary to the golden 


membered bride if this column encourages relatives, friends, husbands and 
wives toward exchanging gifts as a salute to the milestones of marriage. 

We've chosen gifts on the basis of the traditional list—paper, cotton, 
leather, and so on. Most of our selections may double as housewarming or 
even wedding gifts. They're useful, unusual, decorative or all three. And with 
each one go our good wishes for an anniversary as happy as our own. 


IRON (Sixth). For the country 
couple. . . irons for the fire. A pair 
of Hessian soldiers copied ffom 
originals which first appeared in 
post-Revolutionary days. Made of 
wrought and cast iron, they are 
$15 a pair. From Old Guilford 
Forge, Guilford, Connecticut. 


COPPER (Seventh). Mahogany 
muffin warmer with a copper cover 
keeps rolls hot through the meal. 
Old-time grocer’s scoop with in- 
novations— bamboo -wrapped 
handle,grooved base. $15. The Epi- 
cure’s Mart, 133 East Putnam 
Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


POTTERY (Eighth). “Sprightly 
Zebra,” by Georges Schreiber . . . 
from the Stonelain collection of 
the Associated American Artists. 
A charming ashtray, nut or candy 
dish, signed by the artist. It’s $10, 
at Associated American Artists, 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22. 


WILLOW (Ninth). The long arm 
of the television host . . . a collec- 
tion basket to fill with tidbits, can 
be passed from the side lines. Made 
of satin willow, it’s washable and 
comes in two sizes, $5 and $3.50. 
From Langbein Giftwares, 161 
Willoughby Street, Brooklyn 1. 


TIN (Tenth). This decorative lan- 
tern of Mexican tin, to hang in- 
doors or out, is easily adaptable to 
country or city setting. A fine 
hall light. Designed and handmade 
in Mexico, it is $15, at Fred 
Leighton, Inc., 1514 Wisconsin Av- 
enue, N. W., Washington 7, D.C, 





eee 
Conventence 
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200” Power Microscope 

made in France 

Precision microscope, prize gift for students, 
nature lovers, chemists . . . at a surprisingly 
low price. Used by doctors, scientifically 
correct with properly adjusted lenses. Great 
resolving power, 200 times. Made in 
our own factory in France. Com- 3 12 50 
plete with 5 prepared slides. pe. 


Send check or money order. No C.O.D.'s please. 
Franchises still available. inquiries invited. 


MAOLA INDUSTRIES 


60 East 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 


or Your 
HOLIDAY 


provides these special adver- 

tising sections: PAGES 

PLACES TO STAY.....126, 127 
(arranged geographically) 











SCHOOLS AND CAMPS.. 16, 17 
(for every type of child) 


Electronically controlled for 
superb results. 3-day service 
—statisfaction guaranteed. 
rints from any 
size transparency— 


EKTACHROME 
4x5 [5x7 18x10 


50° $1 $2 weecees 


PROCESSING: ANSCO & EKTACHROME Roll Film 
24 hours—! 20-620, 35mm mtd . Only 90c roll 
COLORFAX LABORATORIES 
Dept. H31, Box 3521, Georgetown Sta., Wash. 7, B. C. 























GET THE JUMP ON SPRING! 


Th 


TERRACE GREENHOUSE ONLY 39.95 


Thermosta control 
Automatic ventilation Electric illumination 
Underground irrigation 
Size: 32 in. long, 16 in. wide, 2! in. high. 
Plant your seeds NOW! Give your garden a head 
start. Terrace Greenhouse comes practically as- 
sembled — just plug in. Netural cedar... also 
larger de-luxe model. Wonderful for orchids. 32 
in. long, 18 in. wide, 27 in. high—only $59.95 del. 
A Perfect Easter Gift 
Send your order today! 

Phone: Plainfield, N. J. 5-2528 


OLD COPPER MINE FARMS, INC. 
RD #2, Box 198, Plainfield, N. J. Dept. HI 


LONG VIEW BINOCULARS 








send C. O. D. and you pay postage charge 


DOMAR SALES CO. 
480 Lexington Ave. Dept. D-11, New York, N.Y. 


_ GROW GIANT 


AMARYLLIS 
INDOORS 


IN GLASSES—NO SOIL 
Just set bulbs . special cups that fit 
or jar. Start pours in day- 
} blessems. in ercien” ne magn . 
3 STASSEN AMARYLLIS $ 15 

Giant hybrid Bulbs ° 

1» 3 AMARYLLIS CUPS 
Complete instructions 
3 OFFERS FOR $5.00 


GLOXINIA fer pots 3 colors: 3 for $1.00 
STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC., Dept HA, Resiye Heights, N.Y. 




















Zuatnt CHANTICLEER CRUETS 
Jo Gracefully Adorn Your Fable! 


Beautifully fashioned of imported Italian pottery .. . 
these captivating crvets are highly glozed, plainly 
marked for oil and vinegar. Perfect for your salad ne- 
cessities... they're goily handpainted with colorful Chan- 
ticleer design against oyster white background . .. 
blend beautifully with any decor. Adelightful hostess gift! 


$475 the pair postpoid 


Salt ond Peppers to match, $2.50 the pair, postpaid 
Ne C.0.D.'s please Write for catalogue 


The SALT and PEPPER SHOP, pep. v-21 
445 East 86th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 








PRESERVES NATURAL 
LINES OF YOUR 
CLOTHES AND FURS! 


DRESSWELL HANGERS 

MADE IN SWEDEN 
Beautifully carved of seiected sea- 
soned beech, 20" (extra wide with 
ample shoulders). Ciear, natural, 
luxury -lacquered, modern finish. 
Nickel-plated (rustproof) hook. 
Unusual Gift for the Person Who 
Has Everything. 3 for $5. 6 for $9. 
Send check or M. O0., no COD’s. 
SWEDISH WOODWARE CORP. 
82 WALL ST., N.Y. 


Deater inquiries invited 
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HANDMADE 2” or 2%” russet cowhide belts 
curved to fit you. One large or two emall brass 
harness buckles. $5.25 

HAND SADDLESTIN HED COWNIDE - PIC- 
TURE FRAME 1 or 2 photos, for service 
me + $4.95 

BELTS-—EXQUISITE HANDPAINTED 
Lt ‘ THER BUCKLES; foxhead. horsehead, pheas- 
ant, cocker, poodle, boxer; softest tan, brown, green 
or red. $9.50; 

LEATHER COMPACT to match $9.00 (pigskin 
$8 50) 

MINIATURE ITALIAN SKI BOOTS LAPEL 
PIN $5.95 

MEN'S GENI ine. PIG SKIN N BELTS (not pic 
tured) 1” $5.00, 14%” $5 

ME Se HANDMADE OW HIDE BELTS 1” or 
IM 

NoCO D. * please. All orders sent prepaid 


GROMBACH SADDLERY AND GIFT SHOP 


bsteblished 1903 
P. 0. Box #275 . Penasytvania 

















Color greets you every 
where local col 
exotic color is yours for 
the taking...witness 
this beautiful Virgi 
Island vista 

a few, picture-tempting 
hours from U.S.A 
by Pan AmericanW or 
Airways Clipper 





Now! Enjoy Brighter Color Projections... 
new argus projector guarantees more light! 


It's a proven fact! Compare this new 


\rgus, watt for watt, with any other pro 


ector. See how it actually delivers up 
35°) more light, more evenly, for equal 


yections Y 


rilliant 


ill always get more 


i7t pro 
more beautiful color projec 


really do 


you greater enjoyment than ever before. 


tion to you proud to give 


other exclusive Argus features 
Argus Projectors also give you an exclu- 
sive rotary slide carrier that receives your 
slides right side up—the natural way.. 
bigger projected pictures for the average 


living room due toa lens specifically 


designed for home use. Your favorite 


color slides will show sharper and clearer. 


color photography is easy 
You don’t know what you're missing... if 
you haven't enjoyed the thrill of taking 
And it’s so easy 
Argus C-3—the 
camera for finest color shots. See it at 


your own color slides 
and sure-hre with the 
your photo dealer's along with the great 


new Argus projector line. 


Argus PBB 200 Projector -the 
de luxe model with brilliant, hard 
coated £:3.5 lens... smart streamlined $4495 
design... constant-cooling blower base 

ultra-modern lift-off case. Other with case 
Argus projectors for as low as $27.95 


Argus C-3 Camera - it; famous 


coupled range finder assures crisp $6650 


with flash and case 
(including Federal 
excise tax) 


sporkling in-focus pictures —so vital 
when shooting in color. Let your dealer 
demonstrate the amazing advantages of 
the “C-3°' for toking color pictures 
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size for size... more light with argus projectors 


STEEL ( Eleventh ). Really sharp— 
a set of handmade, 
Gerber steak knives, with light- 
metal alloy handles. In mahogany 
case, $22.75. From Malcolm's, 524 
North Charles Street, Baltimore 1. 


tool-steel 


LACE ( Thirteenth). For her... an 
heirloom fan of Brussels lace. The 
lace is Duchesse with rose-point 
motif, mounted on amber frame. 
It's $30, at the Real Lace Shop, 556 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


CRYSTAL (Fifteenth ). Fine French 
crystal a revival of the tulip- 
shaped champagne glass with partly 
hollowed stem. 8!5” tall, $51 a 
dozen. Baccarat and Porthault, 55 
East 57th Street, New York 22. 


SILVER (7wenty-fifth). Water or 
wine pitcher, designed by Danish 
architect Kay Fisker. Entire pitcher 
is hammered from one piece of 
silver. $215, including tax. H. Nils, 
1 East 58th Street, New York 22. 


LINEN (Twelfth). 
dered guest towels in flowering 
Jacaranda-Tree pattern, from the 
collection of Marghab linens. Guest 
size, $5.50; finger-tip size $3. The 
Dayton Company, Minneapolis 2. 


Hand-embroi- 


IVORY ( Fourteenth ). Hand-carved 
ivory cocktail picks . . . exquisite 
workmanship in the tiny elephants 
which decorate the tops. $1.75 
each. at India Arts and Crafts, 14 
East 56th Street, New York 22. 


CHINA (Twentieth). A three-piece 
tea set of classic and lasting 
beauty ...in the famous Wedgwood 
blue with white relief. $34.50 a set, 
at Nelmor, 897-901 Bergen Av- 
enue, Jersey City 6, New Jersey. 


GOLD (Fiftieth). A double frame 
of 14-karat gold. Perfect for the 
cherished pictures of grandchil- 
dren .. . a gift of simple beauty. 
$140, including tax. Cartier, Fifth 
at 52nd Street, New York !9. 




















CUUSMOBILE 
HOLIDAY’ SEDAN 


t 
- 
; 
' 
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‘ 
Standard equipment, accessories, and trim illustrated are subject to change A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
without notice. *Oldsmobile Hydra-Matic Drive optional at extra cost. 


“ROCKET 98°!—a great new Oldsmobile! A magnificent new 
Oldsmobile! The most luxurious new Oldsmobile ever built! 
“ROCKET 98°—now being launched at Oldsmobile dealers’ show- 
rooms everywhere! Four ultra-modern models—the De Luxe 
Holiday Sedan above, the De Luxe Holiday Coupé, the Holiday 
Coupé, the De Luxe Convertible Coupé! Four smooth, smooth new 
Oldsmobile Hydra-Matic* cars! Four great new gas-saving 


“Rocket” Engine stars—with a superb new “Rocket Ride”! 
Above, distinctive new “Holiday-type” i 


rear quarter window treatment. And they all feature new roominess inside—new distinction and 


glamor throughout! See your Oldsmobile dealer—meet the new 
1951 “ROCKET” OLDSMOBILE f 
flagship of the “Rocket” fleet—OLDS MOBILE “98” FOR 1951! 
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yk CHAMPION 
DESERVES THE BEST, 
WHITEY!” 


“YES, BLACKIE, 
AND THE BEST IS 
BLACK & WHITE SCOTCH... 
A CHAMPION, TOO! ITS 
QUALITY AND CHARACTER 
NEVER CHANGE!” 


“BLACK s WHITE 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y. © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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A pixy with a dead-end 


accent, a myth, and perhaps 


~ the world’s funmuest man... 


Alias ABE BURROWS 


by CARL L. BIEMILLER 


IF AMERICA'S best humorists sud- 
denly conducted a poll to determine the 
world’s funniest man, the chances are 
that Abram S. Burrows would win 
hands down—-with his hands down ona 
piano and his voice raised, that is. They 
might wince at the adjective “funny,” 
knowing that Burrows’ astringent wit is 
devoted more to satire than slapstick 
and that it owns a pungency which 
could never be associated with a pratt- 
fall. But ultimately they'd shrug and 
agree that if the word “funny” covers 
about all the laugh potential possible, 
Burrows is their man 

An ever-growing segment of enter- 
tainment seekers would applaud the 
choice. Burrows, in four short years, 
has become cherished public property 
In the summer of 1947 several million 
radio listeners heard, for the first time, 
a harsh, utterly implausible voice be- 
traying the lyrics of some equally im- 
probable songs, ditties, with titles like 
The Girl With the Three Blue Eyes and 
I'm Walking Down Memory Lane With- 
out a Thing on My Mind. It was a new 
voice to the public, a strident, subway 
bray 

The same voice is heard today pursu- 
ing language roots and word meanings 
on a surprisingly literate, if daffy, radio 
and TV program called “We Take Your 
Word.” It is accompanied by a bland, 
round, monkish face and tonsure on a 
television offering known as “This Is 
Show Business,” which also presents the 
voices and faces of George S. Kaufman 


MARCH 


and Clifton Fadiman. In addition to 
his radio and television appearances 
and he has become a ubiquitous 
guest on many programs—Burrows is 
one of the authors of the musical 
comedy Guys and Dolls, the script and 
cast of which is so faithful to the amus 
ingly larcenous heart of the Damon 
Runyon Broadway that Spike Jones, 
the leader of the world’s noisiest or- 
chestra, swore he recognized the thief 
who stole his Buick when he saw the 
show. 

Further, habitués of book stores may 
shortly confront an autobiographical 
revelation called Burrows from Within, 
just as readers of HOLIDAY may wander 
across an article or two signed by Abe 
Burrows. He also functions as an execu- 
tive producer of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, and as a song writer, is 
credited with approximately 130 lyrics, 
the best of which may be found in a 
Columbia album entitled Abe Burrows 
Sings? He wrote the music which goes 
with those lyrics too. “I am pathetically 
proud of those tunes,” he says, “on 
account of I can’t read music.” There 
is, in addition, a West Coast legend 
dubbed Burrows. It concerns a char- 
acter, since vanished, who sat at 
a piano at practically all the better 
Hollywood parties and convulsed 
distinguished guests with a brand 
of satire that might have pleased Jon- 
athan Swift. 

One day, at the dawn of his enter- 
tainment career, the Hollywood Bur- 





Gerke Sock 


THE KIND THAT 


Buy them at your favorite 
department or men’s store 
JERKS SOCKS, INC., CINCINNATI 6, OHIO 





rows received an invitation to a party 
which was to be given by Louis B. 
Mayer. On the West Coast such an in- 
vitation is regarded much as a Lon- 
doner would consider a request from 
King George to drop around for the 
evening. Several days before the party, 
Mr. Mayer's secretary called. “Mr. 
Mayer told me to tell you that the 
ladies will be wearing long dresses,” 
she said. ““But you may come in a busi- 
ness suit.” There was a moment of si- 
lence on the telephone. “Tell Mr. 
Mayer I'll give a real try to dig up a 
business suit by Saturday,” replied 
Burrows firmly. 

Abe Burrows today is a dual entity, 
man and myth. In fact, there is a school 
of thought which contends that there is 
no Abe. There is only a tremendously 
irreverent wit walking around in open- 
toed huarachos, spearheading a fight for 
belly laughs in a world bent upon self- 
destruction. There is no Burrows. There 
is only a pixy who learned guerrilla 
tactics, a dead-end sprite with the ac- 
cents of a grandstand vender defending 
the human mind against the dangers of 
being encased in concrete and steel. 

Naturally, all the Burrows intangi- 
bilities, the wit and the hard-case sprite, 
have a human habitat. They live in a 
polite and harassed man who was 
dressed in pajamas and dressing gown 
for a noontime breakfast when I first 
met him. He was concerned at the time 
with having his slim, brunette wife, 
Carin, filch the leftover butter before 
the room-service waiter could relay it 
to the kitchen. 

“For maybe a snack later,’ he ex- 
plained. ““How are you?” 

Burrows is slimmer than the usual 
dumpiness credited to him by ‘he tel- 
evision cameras, taller too. He moves 
with a walking nervousness, leaking 
energy at every stride, and he flicks 
his fingers at invisible gnats as he 
talks. He is a refreshingly plain man, 
not as spectacularly homely as Fred 
Allen, but, what with having skin 
where his hair should be, adequately 
unhandsome. The scrap-metal voice is 
an incongruous footnote to the in- 
telligence of his normal conversation. 
Novelist Sinclair Lewis once listened 


to him, later described him as “a bum 
who went to college.” 

To emphasize the difference between 
sound and content still further, Bur- 
rows is likely to demand in pushcart 
tones, “What's wrong wit’ tearin’ up a 
hunka Latin?” In fact, he makes a fine 
thing of just that pastime in his bouts 
with language.on the “We Take Your 
Word” program. 

When humorists like Fred Allen, 
Groucho Marx, Jack Benny, Danny 
Kaye, Marc Connelly, S. J. Perelman, 
Nunnally Johnson, and the late Robert 
Benchley call Burrows “the wit’s wit,” 
they are recognizing comedy rooted in 
a form of scholarship unfamiliar since 
modern brains excused themselves to 
go to the laboratories. Its basic element 
is an unbridled curiosity about subjects 
once labeled classic. So apparent is 
this aura of old libraries, and so un- 
consciously convincing is the manner in 
which Burrows displays it, that radio 
writer Norman Corwin once stopped a 
conversation to ask, “When was the last 
time you were in Ancient Rome, Abe?” 

Burrows is an omnivorous reader. He 
goes through magazines— including the 
movie-fan monthlies—like a lonesome 
necktie salesman in a rural hotel. He 
probably knows Hollywood as well as 
any other single person in the United 
States except Budd Schulberg. Holly- 
wood gave him his first appreciation as 
a major wit by major wits, and simul- 
taneously, his basic training as an en- 
tertainer. There was a time when he was 
in danger of becoming the property of a 
cult. Columnist Earl Wilson once com- 
mented, “Only us hot shots get to hear 
him.”’ Burrows explained, “I went there 
as a writer-producer and found myself 
that disturbing thing, the life of the 
party.” 

He was a name in the entertainment 
field five years before the public ever 
heard of him. Burrows at a piano was 
a definite Hollywood cachet, a mark 
of social success like an autographed 
photo of Zanuck. Arrivals from the 
East Coast automatically asked to hear 
him, and an oddly varied list of celeb- 
rities have listened to him, most of them 
with howling enthusiasm. His first fan 
letter came from Herbert Bayard Swope. 


A BUSHEL-AN D-A-PECK of Burrows wit went into the book of Guys and Dolls. 
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Sparkling waterfalls, 
green-clad forests and lofty 
mountains that slope gently 
downward to pleasant 
valleys — these are part of 
the scenic surroundings in 
which you can enjoy your 


next vacation 


Holiday attractions of 
every variety await you in 
West Virginia. The noble 
mountains of the mid 
Alleghenies tower above 
interesting historic land- 
marks, unusual geological 
formations and numerous 


recreation areas 


For solid comfort there 
are famed resorts and high- 
land inns; for healthful 
outdoor sports and relaxing 

——>, pastimes there are well- 
equipped parks and forests, 
golf courses, swimming 
pools and other vacation 


facilities 


Let us help you plan 
your mext vacation... . 
in West Virginia! Write w- 
day for the free booklet, 
“Your West Virginia 


Vacation Preview.” 


Wrest Vircinia 
INDUSTRIAL & PUBLICITY COMMISSION 


State Capitol, Room 335, 
CHARLESTON $, WEST VIRGINIA 


Please send free booklet, ““Y our 
West Virginia Vacation Preview” 


NAMZ____ — = —— 


ADDRESS___ 
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famous 


Metropolitan Opera tenor, 
SAYS 


When its time to 


enjoy good Scotch. 


| call for 


Old Angus. 


BRAND 


PRODUCE OF SCOTLAND 
ly 
OLI 
bya? 


ANGUS 


BRAND 


Scorcy wish’ 


ts a fine 


100+ ’ 
we 2% Seorcn WHISR”,, 


whisky. 





{ real treat 


awaus vou u he nyou try superb 


OLD ANGUS d ¢ 


A NOBLE SCOTCH *” 


Uf. lente wh a Y, tamb 





Blended Scotch Whisky * 86.8 Proof * National Distillers Products Corp.., New York 
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Song-writer Frank Loesser, creator 
of many a hit number, first encour- 
aged Burrows to put his outrageous 
sense of the ridiculous to the chore of 
creating songs. Loesser’s wife heard 
Burrows and literally dragooned Loes- 
ser into meeting him. “All I could 
think about was, cripes, another ama- 
teur song writer, and me with my insom- 
nia,” Loesser recalls. But later it was 
Loesser who touted Abe's comedy tire- 
lessly on the coast during the party 
phase, besides encouraging his song 
writing. The most widely known of all 
the Burrows song-writing efforts for a 
time was the less-than-purple ballad, 
Leave Us Face It, We're in Love, writ- 
ten with Loesser. 

In Burrows’ opinion, Tin Pan Alley 
is a place for bending tin into unique 
shapes. His love ballads shouldn't 
happen to anything as simple as funda- 
mental biology. Click, Click, Click, 
Rap, Rap, Rap, Yow re Playing Ping- 
pong With My Heart Darling, 
Why Shouldn't You Look Well Fed, 
Cause You Ate up a Hunka My 
Heart... Oh, How We Danced on the 
Night We Were Wed, | Needed a Wife 
Like a Hole in the Head. He does not 
confine his lyrics to love. He creates 
social-documentary-economic-political- 
biographic-travel-type songs too. Some- 
times he gets all he has to say in a sin- 
gle, if paragraph long, title. He has a 
repertoire of titles, many of them with 
a sexed-up shock quality that would 
delight a stevedore 

This out-of-time exile from the Ren- 
aissance was born 40 years ago on the 
lower East Side of New York, was 
moved with his family to the Bronx, 
and then to Brooklyn. “My old man 
sold wallpaper for a living,” said Bur- 
rows. “Maybe he wasa frustrated vaude- 
villian, | don’t know, but I can re- 
member singing with him while he 
played the piano when I was eight years 
old. We sang such stuff as Who Put 
the Overalls in Mrs. Murphy's Chow- 
der ? We knocked each other out.” 

To this day Burrows can walk into 
a home and con the wallpaper with a 
discerning eye, and does. “*My dad had 
a real feeling for it. He had a point of 
view. Floral patterns for bedrooms 
only. He was conservative about paint 
colors, though. No matter what the 
customers asked for, the old man tried 
to sell them buff.” 


Burrows went to New Utrecht High 
Schoo) in Brooklyn, came close to 
winning a college scholarship in Latin. 
His mother dreamed that he might be a 
doctor and he attended City College of 
New York for two years before he de- 
cided that his mother’s concept of a 
career wasn’t going to work out for 
him. 

He got a job on Wall Street as a 
board boy, studied accounting at New 
York University in his spare time. He 
became a customer's man for the firm 
of Phelps and McKee. In 1934, be- 
cause there were more customer's men 
than customers, he made an economic 
retreat into other forms of salesman- 
ship. He peddled maple sirup, woven 
labels, finally worked with his father 
in the wallpaper-and-paint business. 

There must have been a long period 
of self-wrestling in the interim years, a 
time when the half-knowledge, half- 
hope of his own talent was a form of 
torture, and the desire to say something 
when there wasn’t anybody to listen 
charred his ego. There is nothing quite 
so uncomfortable as a natural smart 
aleck denied an appreciative audience. 

In 1938 Burrows went into a gag- 
writingcollaboration with Frank Galen, 
supplying comedian Eddie Garr with 
lines. He worked with Galen and with Ed 
Gardner on a program called “This Is 
New York,” ashow suddenly dominated 
by a fictional character named Archie. 
Under Gardner's tutelage and Burrows’ 
broad antic talent, Archie became the 
manager of “Duffy's Tavern.” Burrows 
became the chief writer for the pro- 
gram and spent approximately five 
years shuttling between New York and 
the Coast with the show. He was 
sprinting. Besides “Duffy's Tavern,” 
he wrote “Star Theater,” handled script 
for the late John Barrymore, Peter Lind 
Hayes, Dinah Shore, Rudy Vallee and 
Joan Davis. He worried: “I always had 
the horrible notion the stuff wasn't 
good enough.” He relaxed when possi- 
ble. He once told an interviewer that 
he “only drank to excess.” 

He went to the parties, parlayed the 
highballs, the piano, and his own incan- 
descent buffoonery into a reputation as 
a performer. The best entertainers in 
the business asked him, ““When do you 
turn pro? When do you take this stuff 
outside a living room and spread it 
around for people?” 


ABE IS ON so many television shows that this was bound to happen. 
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Joan Davis, after mary attempts at 
talking him into a part on her show, 
simply announced him to a studio audi- 
ence one day. He was on, and before 
the public. “It was a middle-aged dame 
audience not ready to go home and 
make dinner for husbands,” recalled 
Abe. “‘And there I was, no crooner. | 
knocked ‘em dead.’ For the first time ’ 
the warm thing that mass applause does 
to a performer got under his skin. He 
followed the Davis program not long 
afterward with a spot on a big show 
sponsored by the American Veterans 
Group. His appearance on the Davis 
program was made in the spring of 
1947; that summer Ernest H. Martin, 
former C.B.S. executive and coproducer 
of Guys and Dolls, put him on the air to 
play his self-taught piano and to sing 
his wacky ditties. He was fully exposed 
to the big American audience. 

Burrows has since appeared in night 
clubs from the Hotel Radisson in Min- 
neapolis to Le Directoire in New York, 
although he doesn’t particularly like 
night-club work, claims it’s too easy to 
do the same thing over and over again. 
“They don’t call acts routines for 
nothin’.” 

Night-club work is not quite as rou- 
tine as Abe indicates. The first time he 
played a club date a guest who had 
quaffed well, if not wisely, began to 
heckle him. Abe watched the friends of 
the alcoholic critic attempt to quiet the 


noise for a few seconds, then said tothe | Ye@llowstone—Pacific Northwest 


crowd, “Please let him alone. | feel sen- 


M 0 N TA N A timental about that fellow. I've just OLYMPIAN 
we wen & rain £ \ started working in night clubs and he is . é e VY 
) My First Drunk. . . . I'm gonna have 
him pressed in a book.” 


See both Glace Parks Burrows is simply afflicted with ver- 
1 nusto satility. He wants to create. Radio, tele- F E F 
vision, books, plays and songs are a From steaming geysers to glaciers of blue ice . . 


a. ee part of his future. “Look, I'm a pointer- timbered mountain ranges to Pacific Ocean 
outer. There's a lot of the ridiculous in 
of pace — a change of scenery 


pact a wet cdentip Gama oe of eet sands... bustling waterfronts to charming wil- 
right in the state itself. From 


ewerging modem highways ose yak going around disguised as serious derness chalets, the Pacific Northwest is a boun- 
selling puatiins, eile Sit team ey Se See eee oe ee tifully endowed vacationland. 
tains, badlands. forests, valleys. know what I'm doing. 

Stop to fish, hunt. hike, swim. There was a time when he was not so P 
sight-see or dude ranch where certain. The cumulative effects of a se- What could be better than going there on The 


days are bright and nights are ries of emotional upsets had jarred him Milwaukee Road’s Ol ymp ian 
cool. , loose from his greatest asset, his own 


, " ? is glorious 

Montana confidence. He lost his mother and fa- 4 HIAWATHA The aconery = gl 520US, 

Yacation AM pom ther, went through the disintegrating the service superb and accommoda- 
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process of divorce from his first wife, : tions may be chosen to suit your 
-- AMONG FRIENDLY PEOPLE endured the widening of a ‘gap be- 


tween himself and his two children, a w ¥ travel budget. Private-room cars 
boy she girl, of whom he is enor- { with Skytop Lounge, unique and 
mously fond. » . 

As the same time he wes mesting the >: a thrifty Touralux sleepers, Luxurest 
cornmitments of his own talent and the coaches, diner and Tip Top Grill. 
necessity of being a wit when he wasn’t 
feeling a bit funny. The laughter was 
raucous, loud as ever, but becoming ; ; ; 
just a touch aloe-flavored. He went to a Faget Hf oboe meee eg —— 

Psychiatrist on the West Coast, re- Please send me illustrated booklets: (© Yellowstone Park 

evaluated himself and learned again the CO Pacific Northwest ( Yellowstone-Salt Lake City 
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ad. I’m me. It’s enough. 

It is this honesty which makes Bur- a Name 
rows’ satire a quality product. “I look 
around. I see things. I got something to P . 
say about them.” What he says in jape : silane saree 
or song is likely to be a blend of com- 
plete devastation and loud finger point- 


ing. Unfortunately, his comments lose T ia M L WA U K oO A 
zest when applied to paper, unless he H ! & £ R D 
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himself is doing the writing. The drive 
of that compelling bray is missing. 
They suffer further by being lifted from 
context. They grow just a mite limp 
when the exhilaration generated by 
voice pace and the nutsy flights into 
non sequitur are missing. 

One night I caught the “We Take 
Your Word” show and this sort of pat- 
ter: 

“What is a pillory?” 

“Something you sleep on,” cracked 
Burrows. “I use foam rubber.” 

Another voice interjected, “A pillory 
is something by which you are fastened 
hand, foot and head so you can't move.” 

“That's a wedding,” came the Bur- 
rows shout 

Silly, but it built cumulative laugh- 
ter. Burrows is not above slapstick, 
when it does a job, but ordinarily the 
Burrows humor is far from silly. It is 
much too astringent, penetrates too 
deeply 

One of his quips on Hollywood de- 
fined an “Oscar” as an award given 
to an actress because she didn't get 
one last year 

On a recent television program 
he went Flatbush philosophical with 
the observation, “I don’t know about 
dames. They don’t like it if you treat 
"em like little girls. They don’t like it if 
you treat ‘em like old women. They 
don’t like it if you don’t treat ‘em.’ One 
night Joey Adams, a guest comic who 
had written a book, appeared on the 
“This Is Show Business” program, and 
Abe said pleasantly, “Joey, | read your 
new book.” Adams said flippily, “Who 
read it to you?” To which Burrows 
replied, “The same guy that wrote it for 
you.” 

Another night he played pedant and 
clown defining the word biceps on the 
radio. “ Bi is two, from the Latin. Ceps 
is head. It’s easy. Biceps is two heads.” 
At one stage in putting this article to- 
gether I tried to argue with him that he 
was off on the tongue of Caesar, and 
that caput meant head. He was ready to 
chase me up the aisle of the theater in 
which he was busy with a Guys and 
Dolls rehearsal. “There are two forms 
of head in Latin, and ceps is one. Don’t 
cast reflections on my Latin.” 

The biceps sequence reminded me of 
another of his double-domed whim- 
seys, one that turned up on a “Duffy's 
Tavern” program in which Archie, act- 
ing as part owner of some crum-bum 
baseball team, told his manager, Dugan, 
that the team lacked color. “I know 
where I can lay me hands on a two- 
headed catcher,” said Archie. “I dunno,” 
grunted the manager reflectively, 
“Y"think that'd be a novelty?” 

To know something of the Burrows- 
type humor is to snatch a small reputa- 
tion as a wit. It’s like knowing the pass- 
But then that’s 
what happens when a man becomes a 
myth. There may not be a Burrows at 
all now—only an alias for the Broad- 
way Pantagruel with a microphone at- 
tachment, who blows darts at the ex- 
panding gasbag of our era on the prem- 
ise that we'll only know it’s a gasbag if 
it leaks. 

Leave us face it.... 


word in some circles 


THE END 
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E Minor, op. 6 
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SEEING THE WORLD 


A famous traveler tells of the rewards to be found in journeys to new places 


CAPRI. One of the blessings of travel is that wé come, sometimes, to lands whose scheme 
is the old, untroubled scheme that existed before the fuss and clatter of modern machines. 


by LORD DUNSANY 


| THINK that travel comes from some deep urge 
to see the world, like the urge that brings upa worm 
in an Irish bog to see the moon when it is full. 
Personally, | have a fondness for London and its 
clubs and the talk therein; but contrast, which is 
the essence of all the arts, is also a considerable 
ingredient of life. And so, there are times when 
the charm of London suddenly palls. Once I 
thought that some walls in my house would look 
better with trophies on them, and so I went to 
Africa to bring back various heads. But below 
that practical and obvious motive lay deeper 
motives not so easily explained, a longing to hear 
again songs sung by men living a long way from 
here, to listen to tunes made. by instruments 
strange to us, in valleys less fertile than ours, but 
romantic with a wild strangeness. 

There are innumerable by-products of travel, 
so that even if a big-game hunter got no heads 
at all, his time would not have been wasted. One 
of these by-products is thought. One does not 
think about a thing that he sees day after day; 
but travel shows him continually new things, and 
he wonders at them as he goes by. Nobody thinks 
about a lamppost or a paving stone, but let him 
find a cut stone half buried in the Sahara desert, 
and he begins at once to think. 

Also, travel gives one leisure for thought. It 
may not be conscious thought, but, surrounded 
with eternal things like stars and mountains and 
storms, and in close touch with elemental needs 
like those for food and water and shelter, one 
cannot fail to be touched by the grandeur around 
him and the simplicity of those needs. As in- 
gredients for thought it would be hard to find 
any that are better than grandeur and simplicity. 


Touchstone of Comparison 


If one were asked to write about the manners 
and customs of the English people he would, | 
suppose, first have to take a good look at Eng- 
land. But, when he had done that, how would he 
evaluate the manners and customs he had no- 
ticed? Take the custom of chopping off the tails 
of spaniels and terriers. ‘If one never left England 
it would be impossible for him, unless he were a 
philosopher, to see anything unnecessary or in- 
human in that custom. And probably not until 
he had traveled to lands in which people do not 
cut off their dogs’ tails, would he be able to see 
the senselessness and cruelty of this horrible 
mutilation. That is only one thing, taken at ran- 
dom. By the mere laws of chance, one is bound to 
find customs abroad that are not so good as ours. 
These, also, give us the touchstone of comparison 
without which our customs are likely to appear 
eternal and unalterable things. So that travel is 
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not so much the pursuit of knowledge, 
as a way of enabling us to pursue it. 

To understand anything, some com- 
parison is essential. Yet it is not to ex- 
amine our own customs, or to search 
for ones with which to compare them, 
that anyone travels. These things merely 
come to one on the journey. Looking 
back on old journeys, I see all kinds of 
things that I did not expect to find: 
seas bluer than | thought the color 
could be; stars of another hemisphere 
over the veld, where little winds whisper 
uneasily; stars of our own hemisphere, 
shining as they shine on the Sahara, 
large and close and blue; and stars that 
preserve an astonishing calm at times 
when the earth is troubled—and a curi- 
ous contrast they make. 

Then there are sounds that ring un- 
expectedly through strange lands, sud- 
denly enchanting a forest or mountain; 
organ-voiced birds of the equator, or 
music played on reed pipes by shep- 
herds in rocky valleys where the sheep 
of the Arabs manage to find some sus- 
tenance even at the edge of the Sahara; 
and the mighty voice of the lion, tear- 
ing through the African night; and the 
song of men at work along the African 
coasts; and the Indian jungle waking 
with its great chorus of peacocks; and 
an Arab drum, or an Arab song, alone 
in the night. And there is the glory and 
brilliance of clouds seen from above, 
where a cloudy day is more gleamingly. 
bright than any other weather can make 
it; they, too, should go in my inventory. 

Then there are the great wonders of 
the world, Abu Simbel, the Pyramids, 
the Sphinx, the Taj Mahal and the 
Parthenon. At the Parthenon or the 
Sphinx one may sit and gaze for any 
length of time, without feeling the least 
trace of monotony. Another thing at 
which one can gaze interminably is 
mountains. St. Mark’s in Venice or the 
Mosque of Santa Sophia have some- 
thing eternal in them, and mountains 
seem to be made of nothing else. One 
can never say of any range of mountains 
that one knows it sufficiently; for 
mountains are never the same, but 
change hour by hour. 

I have not been a mountaineer, yet I 
think that merely to look at mountains 
might be a sufficient motive for any 
man to travel. For, one comes back 
from any sojourn among them as from 
having opened a great book on whose 
Pages is written an unknown language. 
To pore over the strange and lovely 
writing seems to bring one near to some 
ancient wisdom. I remember the solemn 
slopes of the Alpes Maritimes with 
the twilight on their faces, seated there 
like a company of royal prophets, 
talking with the stars. And in the same 
lovely land of Provence I remember the 
Estrellas, totally different from the 
grave Alps, a bright purple under the 
evening star. 

Southward lies Africa with its Atlas 
Mountains, many ranges of rough 
brown rock that slant across the north 
and form a garden wall for the desert, 
which the imagination of the Arabs has 
named the Garden of God, though it 
grows no flowers for man. From the 
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Louis Ederer of Gwynedd Valley, 
Pa., caught his 30-lb. muskie in 
Eagle Lake, Ontario, on an 
Ashoway Line. 
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J. H. Main, Jr., of Los Angeles 
brought in this elusive 22-Ib., 
154-02. albacore off Catalina 
Island on an Ashoway Line, 
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Robert B. Smith of New Bedford, 
Mass., booted these two big 
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Dr. Chester Newlin of Denver, 
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off Greyhound Key, Florida, using 
an Ashoway Line. 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
peaks of any of those mountains one 
may see a good segment of the enor- 
mous blue circle of our planet, for, 
strangely, the Sahara is always blue. 
Sunset among those mountains is a 
-glory of color hardly to be imagined. 
Travelers wishing to see that wonderful 
sight should remember to turn east at 
sunset, just as in a cinema you look 
away from the lantern and at the screen. 
Then the glory of the sunset will be seen 
on the mountains and, as the sun sinks 
lower and the light goes higher, the blue 
robe of the Sahara creeps up the sides 
of the mountains, till only their heads 
are ruby and all the rest of their bulk is 
robed in sapphire. At dawn look west- 
wards, and see the mountains turn to 
great bouquets of roses, before the sun 
shines full on them and shows them to 
be only brown rock. 

For what else does one travel, be- 
sides the memory of having communed 
with mountains? It doesn't really mat- 
ter, because, whatever the reason of 
one’s going, travel is so full of the un- 
expected things that set one thinking, 
and thus teach so much. One may pick 
up a flint in the Sahara and, comparing 
it with old flint knives on our Downs, 
notice that it was not so much Man 
that designed the shape of that flint, 
as the flint itself. Or, near the Sahara, 
one may see more august stones, for 
remnants of the Roman empire lie be- 
tween the sea and the desert, and frag- 
ments of their sentences lie carved on 
marble. 

Of course one may travel so quickly, 
encased with his own customs and prej- 
udices and points of view, that he may 
see little of other ways of life. Even 
to travel in wild lands with another 
white man is to miss some of the 
splendor of the wild. When a person 
has a friend from his own country with 
him, he looks at the people of the land 
he has come to, and the things that they 
do, with interest, but from outside, and 
agrees they are queer. But when he is 
alone with people of different language 
and color, then he is within their way of 
life, and it is he that is queer. 


Blessings of Travel 


Nothing is more destructive to in- 
quiry and the knowledge inquiry brings, 
than to carry about with one a stand- 
ard way of how everything should be 
done. A man new to travel will note 
with surprise that there are certain 
groups of letters that certain peoples 
are unable to pronounce. Some of the 
peoples of India, for instance, cannot 
pronounce “sf” at the beginning of 
a word, and pronounce “‘straight,” 
“estraight.”’ But the traveler who learns 
to reflect soon notices that English- 
speaking peoples cannot pronounce fs, 
and that when Lake Tsana got into the 
news a few years before the war it lost 
its s, for no other reason | know of than 
that we could not pronounce it. 
Indeed, the more I travel, the more I 
see that there is no foreign custom, 
however absurd it may seem to us, that 
cannot be paralleled by a custom of 
our own. How often in England I have 
heard people deriding the old Chinese 
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custom of deforming their women’s 
feet, and not one of the deriders had a 
straight big toe. The Chinese used to de- 
form their women’s feet, I believe, with 
linen bandages: we do it with leather. 
I do not see any important difference. 

Crafts are alluring motives for travel, 
because, when one sees how a people 
works, he knows something of how it 
lives, and even the crudest pan or 
basket, when made by human hands, 
shows something of how human beings 
thought or felt, as the work of our 
machines can never do. Indeed one of 
the blessings of travel is that we often 
escape from the jurisdiction of our ma- 
chines. We come, sometimes, to lands 
whose scheme is the old untroubled 
scheme that existed before the fuss and 
clatter of machines came to so derange 
our wits that, as a result of a thousand 
labor-saving devices, we say there is no 
longer so much time as there used to be. 


Dawns in Egypt 

Talking of time, I shall never forget, 
though it happened nearly forty years 
ago, leaving a railway station, fussed 
by collecting my luggage and all the 
cares that go with traveling by train. 
As I rode into the desert I looked at 
my watch, and realized that time mat- 
tered to me no longer. The sun was low, 
and the light mattered, but time was 
nothing to bother about. And for the 
next month or so dawn and noon and 
sunset mattered, but no longer minutes 
or hours. Jackals cried at night, dogs 
barked from distant encampments, 
sometimes one of our camels grunted, a 
wind ran about and whispered, Arabs 
prayed, and all the rest was silence— 
and | was free of the system whose 
slaves say there is not enough time. 

Cities are full of interest and the 
desert is full of loneliness, and yet, look- 
ing back on my memories, I seem to 
have got as much pleasure from one as 
the other, and from forests, too, and 
from rivers flowing from the Back of 
Beyond into the White Nile through 
marshes full of blue lilies, and African 
lakes turning opal at evening, and 
saffron dawns in Egypt, and plains 
where the oryx are. 

In travel, to sum up, one sees life and 
how it is lived by our fellow-travelers 
passing across this planet. In a zoo one 
sees many animals, but of how they 
live one sees nothing. Even if the ele- 
phants had their tusks there, they would 
not flash in the African sun; the lion's 
roar is of interest heard in North 
London, but the whole of the traffic 
does not stop when he roars, nor is 
every voice hushed, as the forest is 
hushed in Africa when his mighty voice 
arises. And the poor hippopotamus, 
with his little bath in the zoo, gives a 
man no idea of his rollicking herds that 
bathe where the Nile is narrow. And as 
for men, one may watch their customs 
in London, but it is not so easy there to 
distinguish between them and their 
customs. I return to what I wrote in my 
first few lines—contrast is needed so as 
to see what are merely fashions and 
which is the spirit of man. And travel 
provides such contrasts with generous 
hand. f THE END 
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Why so many people seem to prefer Maine vacations, we don’t exactly 
know. Everyone likes to soak up sunshine, of course, and everyone en- 
jeys cool nights. Comfortable places to stay have a lot to do with it, too. 
And some people even claim our tasty “Down East” cooking is the big 
reason they come to Maine. But we've often wondered just what brings 
people back to us year after year. We thought maybe we'd hit it when 
a man who brought his family 1700 miles to Maine one summer said: 
“You people do more than just give us good service... you know, some- 
how, you make us feel we really belong here.”” Well, maybe that’s it... 


but even if you’ve never been to Maine, you'll find there’s 


MORE TO DO... 
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—Maine offers 2463 miles of beaches, headlands, 
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sections of Maine’s 16,749,000 acres of woods and 
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picnicking, boating, while remoter areas challenge you iy 


to hike or take a canoe trip. 
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FIVE YEARS OF HOLIDAY 


HE first issue of HOLIDAY appeared 
in March, 1946, five years ago. For a 
cathedral or a redwood tree, five years 
is hardly an impressive age. But for a maga- 
zine that came into this world after the end 
of World War II it’s a milestone, an achieve- 
nent, a cause, even, for commemoration. 
For this has been a brutal time for aspiring 
lagazines, and the mortality rate of the hope- 
fuls has been a bit on the staggering side. The 
hard fact is that the field is crowded, and the 
ompetition formidable, not only in the num- 
ber of magazines in existence but in their 
quality. In almost every category there's at 
east one very good magazine, and to join 
this lively company with little more than a 
policy of imitativeness is to invite disaster. 
The one real hope is to bring something 
new into the field, to try to develop a new 
kind of editorial approach. This has been and 
s our aim with HOLIDAY. But readers and 
idvertisers like to be able to categorize a 
\agazine, and are inclined to be puzzled, 
maybe even a little irritated, when none of 
he familiar labels fits. We have been vari- 
ously described as a Travel Magazine, an 
Escape Magazine, a General Magazine. Our 
advertising agents, as adroit a collection of 
sloganeers as ever turned a phrase, call us 
The Magazine of People, Places and Pleas- 
ure All of these labels are correct in a way, 


but none ts precise. 


We like to think of ourselves as the bible of 


the Travel world, but we don’t want to give 


people the impression that we are a repository 


of the strange kind of prose which oozes out 
of Chamber-of-Commerce brochures. 

We don’t belittle the importance of Escape 
in these harrowing times, but we do not believe 
in the kind of Escape which attempts to ignore 
the real world in favor of a made-up one. There 
is healthy Escape in superb writing, beautiful 
pictures, and a widened knowledge of the pleas- 
urable things which actually exist; and these, 
HOLIDAY strives to bring you in full measure. 

We think our interests and enthusiasms are 
fairly encompassing, but we certainly are not 
a General magazine. Variety is a necessary in- 
gredient to a lively magazine, but we try to 
keep “General” within our proper holiday 
scope, to stick to those subjects which can 
make more rewarding the days and hours of 
your life that are not devoted to work. 

We won't quibble too much about being 
“The Magazine of People, Places and Pleas- 
sure.’ People are in HOLIDAY in numbers; 
for one of the primary purposes of the book is 
to give you a greater understanding of people 
you'll encounter in other cities, other states 
and other countries. Places most certainly are 
in HOLIDAY. In every issue there’s a com- 
prehensive story of a city, a state or section of 
a state, or a foreign country. On a few occa- 
sions an entire issue has been devoted to one 
city. There was the New York issue in 1949, 
the Washington issue in 1950, and there will 
be the Chicago issue later in 1951. There are 
other stories of places in each issue, too, places 
large and small, places near and far. Pleasure 
is in HOLIDAY; not only the pleasure of 


travel and of the worid’s exciting places but 
the further pleasures of food, and homes de- 
signed for holidays, and new and appropriate 
clothes to wear in various parts of the world. 

Perhaps it isn’t too presumptuous to believe 
that these things add up to something new in 
the world of magazines; and to believe that 
this something new will prove rewarding to 
those people who are not content with the 
confines of their own individual worlds. These 
are not the malcontents of life; they like their 
jobs and they like their homes, but they are 
too healthfully eager and restless to remain 
within the limited orbit offered by a home- 
and-office existence. They go places, these 
people; they're likely to have a second home 
somewhere in the country, they take every 
opportunity to be off and away. They realize, 
too, that minds as well as bodies can travel and 
that the proper thoughts, words and pictures 
can give wings to the imagination. For them, 
we edit HOLIDAY. 

This explains the,general philosophy behind 
HOLIDAY. Now, to explain in more specific 
fashion, we'd like to take you for a conducted 
tour of this Fifth Anniversary issue and tell 
you why, in our estimation, each article is 
proper and appropriate to HOLIDAY. 


* * * 


A Letters section is in every issué of 
HOLIDAY, extending to our readers the 
courtesy of having their say, of adding inter- 
esting postscripts to pieces we have run, and of 
correcting errors, inadvertent but inevitable. 
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It seems to us so obvious Movies belong in 
HOLIDAY that no explanation is needed. We 
look upon the movies as entertainment, cultural 
force, or as a diplomatic representative of the 
United States abroad; in fact, we’re movie fans. 
But we write about movies in a mature way, 
and from an appropriate holiday viewpoint. 

Periodically, we have an article dealing with 
the world of entertainment. And we mean the 
world—here, Europe,everywhere. This month’s 
article is about Abe Burrows, one of the most 
gifted and versatile entertainers in years. 

Animals, domestic and wild, are important 
denizens of the HOLIDAY world, and are 
treated in some informing way in each issue. 
Living With a Dog is an account of one writer’s 
life and travels with dogs he has known. 

The Holiday Shopper is a regular feature. 
HOLIDAY readers are interested in new ways 
to gracious living, whether they be gadgets for 
the fo’c’sle of a yacht or gift bibe/ots for week- 
end hosts and hostesses. 

Kentucky, by A. B. Guthrie, Jr., is a worthy 
example of how HOLIDAY treats its major 
features in each issue. Kentucky ranks high as 
a HOLIDAY state. As a subject, it is tailor- 
made for HOLIDAY’s audience: It has a 
colorful past, a living tradition of charm and 
pleasure. It would be easy to treat only of its 
cliché characteristics—the goateed colonel, the 
mint julep, Derby Day, bluegrass, fast horses 
and beautiful women. HOLIDAY must do all 
that and more; we must dig deeper, turn up 
richer soil, reveal new facets to the reader. All 
this has much to do with HOLIDAY’s choice 
of a writer for such features. A. B. (Bud) 
Guthrie, Jr., novelist (The Big Sky, The Way 
West) and Pulitzer Prize winner, was a natural 
selection for the Kentucky story. Mr. Guthrie’s 
historic and literary research has given him a 
superb background both in the frontier history 
and in the continuing growth of the state. His 
skill as a novelist has enabled him to translate 


this scholarly lore into writing, bright and 
alive with contemporary interest. HOLIDAY is 
proud to have been able to have so harmonious 
a choice as A. B. Guthrie to grace its Fifth 
Anniversary issue. We know very well that no 
single article, no single issue of a magazine, 
can tell or picture the whole story of a state or 
a city or a town. But each month HOLIDAY 
tries to distill for you the essence of a partic- 
ular locality, to bring you its honest flavor. 

Nobody needs to explain why Ernest Hem- 
ingway belongs in any magazine. The Papa of 
modern American prose has made his own 
rules, set his own style and seen his work de- 
velop into both a popular and a critical suc- 
cess. For this issue of HOLIDAY, Ernest 
Hemingway departs from his more familiar 
subject matter to expound the fables of two 
well-traveled and sympathetic animals, The 
Faithful Bull and The Good Lion. 

The story of Music in America reveals the 
exciting fact that today the United States leads 
the world in fine music! HOLIDAY travels over 
the country, assessing the ten best symphony 
orchestras, choosing individual players for the 
All American orchestra, examining the efforts 
of youth and amateurs. All three writers of 
this section are accomplished musicians. H. W. 
Heinsheimer was editor of one of Europe's 
great music-publishing houses. Deems Taylor 
is a critic and composer of opera. Joe Wechs- 
berg has played his fiddle around the world as 
leader of ships’ orchestras. 

Ceylon is one of those exotic, faraway 
places you may never visit. But you'll know 
considerable about it, and be a better citizen 
of the world after reading Alec Waugh’s story. 

Seeing the World, by Lord Dunsany, is a sort 
of summing up of a great writer’s long lifetime 
of probing the world, a philosophic account 
of the pleasures and rewards of travel. 

James Thurber is considered by many to be 
America’s greatest living humorist. The Tele- 


phone and I is the story of his encounters with 
that indispensable but frequently whimsical in- 
strumentin France, Bermuda and other places 
to which it has brought its civilizing influence. 

Sometimes a travel story can best be told as 
a literate and urbane observer might write 
about it to a friend, or to himself. Hamilton 
Basso, novelist and critic, visited Jamaica and 
kept a diverting and intelligent record of his 
observations. Mr. Basso’s Jamaica Journal 
gives a better general picture of the Crown 
Colony than we have seen in print before. 

Polynesia is a haunting and affectionate re- 
port on the beauties, the culture and the peo- 
ple of one of the few paradises remaining on 
this earth. It is one of a South Pacific series 
done by James Michener (Pulitzer Prize- 
winning author of Tales of the South Pacific) 
for HOLIDAY. 

Authoritative articles on the great foods and 
great restaurants you'll find around the world 
appear regularly in HOLIDAY. In this issue, 
Lucius Beebe brings you up-to-date on Good 
Eating in New Orleans. 

Fashions—smartness and _ sophistication, 
the Look of the moment, the hour or the 
day—all these are important to HOLIDAY’s 
readers, masculine as well as feminine. HOLI- 
DAY reports fashion trends, follows cruise and 
resort clothes around the globe, and spices its 
fashion stories with settings and themes of gen- 
eral interest. In this Anniversary issue, we give 
you in Fashions, “I'll Meet You at One... .” 


* * * 


This is the HOLIDAY we offer you for 
March, the background of its planning and 
the reasons for its being what it is. This 
represents the varied and balanced kind of 
magazine it has always been our aim to bring 
you, the kind of magazine we hope you will 
continue to enjoy for many HOLIDAY anni- 
versaries to come. 


THE EDITORS 
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by A.B. GUTHRIE, JR. 
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TOBACCO grows high in the Pennyroyal district in Southwest Kentucky. 
Farmer Boyd Guier’s crop (nine tenths of an acre) will bring about $500. 


(Continued from Page 34) Kentuckian encounters 
the dangers of battle, or any kind, when he is 
even on board a foundering ship, his last ex- 
clamation is, ‘Hurrah for old Kentucky.” 

The resident is likely to divide Kentucky into 
three regions—Western, Bluegrass, and Eastern. 
The historian says there are seven natural geo- 
graphical divisions—the Bluegrass, the: Knobs, 
the Kentucky Mountains, the Pennyroyal, the 
Western Coal Field, the Jackson Purchase, and 
the Ohio River Flood Plain. The geologist argues 
for eight, and, by a stricter re-division, comes out 
with a total of thirteen. 

Either of the two professional lists shows the 
geographical variety of the state and helps to 
explain the variety of humanity. The economist 
could follow with data underscoring the immense 
differences in per-capita income and natural 
wealth. The Bluegrass has been called the garden 
spot of the world. Burley tobacco, the farmer's 
big cash crop, thrives there as perhaps nowhere 
else. Beef and lamb grow prime. The Thorough- 
bred horse develops a stamina unequaled—from 
the intake of limestone from limestone waters, 
Bluegrass boosters will tell you. Lexington, a 
community of about 70,000, prospers uncom- 
monly, largely from agriculture. Louisville and 
Jefferson County are in the big money. They 
produce or process paint, metals, cigarettes, 
whisky, beer, machinery, rubber, printing, meat, 
and chemicals. Paducah, Ashland, and Coving- 
ton, like smaller towns along the Ohio where in- 
dustry has tended to concentrate, can boast of 
factories and payrolls. 

When the mines are operating, the coal towns 
in the eastern and western fields have money, if 
not always beauty; for coal is Kentucky’s biggest 
export—the biggest, that is, if you exclude the 
brains the state ships out. Kentucky stands third 
among the states in coal production, surpassed 
only by Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
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To the list of “have’’ communities must be 
added the cities, towns, and counties supported 
by Kentucky’s 200-million-dollar tobacco crop, 
by the distillation of whisky, by the production 
of cattle and sheep and hogs, of small grains 
and corn, by the sale of clay and fluorspar and 
timber,, by the presence of a chance factory or an 
oil field. 

By contrast there are counties desperately poor, 
so poor that their often dense population can be 
accounted for only by the absence of known 
opportunity elsewhere and the countryman’s un- 
ease outside his old surroundings. There are 
counties that can’t raise enough tax money to 
operate properly the bare agencies of govern- 
ment. There are towns that can’t afford to build 
sewage systems or to purify water contaminated 
by people farther up the creek who can’t afford 
sewerage either. There are counties without a 
bank. There are patches of tobacco and corn on 
eroding hillsides so steep as to give pause to a 
goat. There are towns and counties without any- 
thing like adequate medical service. There are 
others without any dentists at all. 


Tug of War 
A Kentucky newspaperman despondently told 
me one day that he doubted that Kentucky should 
have been made a state. It was too various. 
Bounded for more than half its coast by the crazy 
meanderings of the Ohio River, it had no unity 
except touchy loyalty. More than that, its at- 
traction in the west was to St. Louis, in the south 
to Memphis, Nashville, Knoxville and Chat- 
tanooga, in the north to Cincinnati. That last 
attachment, incidentally, gives to Covington a 
unique distinction. It’s the largest city (pop- 
ulation 65,000) in the United States without a 
hotel more ambitious than a rooming house; 
Cincinnati, just across the river, exerts a corner 
on the trade. The newsman concluded that only 


PRETTY LOUISE LITTON, a student at Berea College, weaves towels during her 
work time. All students help to earn way at this college for mountain youngsters. 


Louisville, pulling on southern Indiana towns, 
and northern Kentucky, through the tolerated 
gambling joints that fleece the Ohio lambs, tended 
to reverse the outbound stream. 

He was a little too optimistic. At least four of 
the clubs in Newport and Covington, including 
the lush spots, are owned all or in part by a 
Cleveland syndicate. Thus the stakes lost in 
Kentucky by Ohioans go back to Ohio along 
with the losses of Kentuckians. 

Beverly Hills, built on a hillside a mile south 
of Newport, provides investment opportunities 
in the most elegant of surroundings. It is thickly 
carpeted. Its long, delicately illuminated oval bar, 
glows with polished glass. Its dining room will 
seat eight hundred people. Its ceilings are artis- 
tically contoured. It puts on a floor show. 

Upstairs is the business. Waiting for the man 
with the dice to roll an eight the hard way, | 
counted one chuck-a-luck game, two blackjack 
games, two roulette wheels, and four crap tables. 
The man sevened. ““New Shooter,” the stick man 
crooned. “Get your bets down. New shooter 
coming out.”” Two dealers sold chips, paid them 
out and pulled them’ in. On a raised platform a 
spotter watched the turn of the dice. Chips sold 
from a dollar up. 

Beverly Hills is just one of perhaps a dozen 
well-known gambling places and one of scores of 
spots, ranging down to what are called “‘bust-out 
joints,” where a man may risk a buck on a race 
or a roll of the dice. 

Ten days after my researches the games closed 
down, victims of a combination of politics and 
righteous wrath. I have spoken of them in the 
present tense, however, thinking it risky to lay 
away patients with such demonstrated recu- 
perative powers. (A final and press-deadline 
check justifies my grammar in degree. My opera- 
tive reported that the spots in Covington and 
Covington’s Kenton County were reviving, if 








MARTIN CHARLET, Chief Guide at Mammoth Cave, stands by entrance to 
caverns, which have many miles of beautiful underground avenues, rivers and rooms. 


cautiously ; the condition of those in Newport and 
Campbell County showed no change.) 

For a variety of good reasons northern Ken- 
tucky doesn’t give to the state the popular char- 
acterization that, say, Butte gives to Montana or 
Reno to Nevada. One reason is the older and 
profounder conception of Kentucky as the arch 
border state, the hapless but difficult neutral of 
the Civil War, so riven internally that brother 
fought brother and father fought son, offended, 
violated, levied on by North and South alike. It 
was a state without a nation, a tieless territory of 
ferment, antagonisms, shifting indignations. If 
the Rebels made Federals of some Rebels, the 
Federals made Rebels of more Federals. Right 
after the war northern papers were calling Ken- 
tucky the most disloyal state of all. That charge 


FORT KNOX, famed for its buried gold, is also the site of an Army tank center. 
Sergeant is guarding the Patton Museum exhibition of captured German tanks. 


may be argued, but not the statement that Ken- 
tuckians nevertheless were a sturdy and independ- 
ent lot. And not the fact that nowhere was the 
internal conflict sorer. 

Those experiences lie deep, if often unrecog- 
nized, in the make-up of Kentucky. The outward 
signs of the old schism are evident today. Eastern 
Kentucky, a community of small freeholders 
without slaves, sided with the Union; today, by 
and large, it votes Republican. Central and West- 
ern Kentucky, with their slave-worked planta- 
tions, were sympathetic to the South. Their pres- 
ent political preferences reflect the fact. 

The United Daughters of the Confederacy ob- 
ject to “Civil War.”’ They say “War Between the 
States,’ thus re-emphasizing the South’s answer 
to a question grown moot. They don’t like the 
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JOHN JACOB NILES, well-known ballad singer, tries out one of handmade 
dulcimers. Niles, from Lexington, collects ancient Anglo-Saxon folk songs. 


Federal Government any too well, either, no 
matter if it is Democratic. Lexington members 
were disturbed just a little while back by the in- 
different care given the Confederate plot in the 
Lexington cemetery. The superintendent advised 
them that the Government would assume the up- 
keep if the Daughters would deed the plot to it. 
Already»the: Federal burial ground was under 
such anyarrangement. 

What! asked the ladies. Give anything to the 
Union! Never! They didn’t either. 

Such manifestations, though, are vestigial. 
Kentucky bears the.scars of the 1860's, in places 
to be suggested later, but they don’t hurt much 
any more. No longer, except bycourtesyto history, 
is this the arch border state. The rebel yell died 


with old Col. Dick Redd, (Continued on Page 39) 


“LEAK HUNTER” examines barrels at “Kentucky Dew” plant, one of oldest 
distilleries in state. Kentucky is practically synonymous with fine bourbon. 
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THE FINEST RACE HORSES of the American turf are raised 
in Kentucky, whose Thoroughbreds regularly win a larger 
percentage of stakes races than horses raised anywhere else 
At well-known breeding farms like Mereworth, at Lexington 


(Continued from Page 37) who used to sound off 


in his cracked voice as he rode his chestnut 
charger up and down the streets of a Lexington 
that already in the 1920's regarded him as a 
curiosity. The term, Yankee, rooted loosely in 
the old struggle has been extended to designate 
any rude outlander from beyond the Ohio River, 
and is employed by Democrat and Republican 
alike. The descendants of Union men suffer the 
praises of Stonewall Jackson and Robert E. Lee. 
I know Democrats who yield to none in their 
admiration of Lincoln. Negroes vote. They have 
ever since the War Between the States. 


~~ 





ONLY A FEW hours old, a Mereworth Farm foal 
gets his first feel of the bridle. With any luck, he 
may bring as much as $25,000 at a yearling sale. 


horse, Suntan Gal, in 


One afternoon I asked a half-dozen all-wool- 
and-a-yard-wide Kentuckians where I'd find a 
hotbed of the Confederacy. One said well, maybe 
Hopkinsville. One guessed, maybe, Danville. One 
said western Kentucky had a parcel of Rebels 
he wouldn’t know which town, though. One said 
he reckoned Lexington had about as much of the 
old spirit as any place. They agreed that feelings 
weren't what they used to be; too many things 
had come between. 

The conflict today perhaps can be described 
best as one of traditionalism versus change. Even 
the tardiness with which the old political cleavage 
is yielding to the realities of economics reflects 
habit more than conviction. It is fashion, not 
passion. It illustrates not the border quality of 
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the 


(top), young foals are turned out to run and play on Kentucky 
soil. As yearlings, the horses are put into hard training 
to produce the proper result (bottom): A Kentucky-bred 


winners’ circle at Keeneland. 


Kentucky but the reluctance to change with the 
changing times. 

Examples, big and small, evidence the senti- 
ment that what was good enough for grandpa 
is good enough for me. Until quite recently 
Kentuckians built houses like those already 
built, shying away from experimental and func- 
tional architecture, from picture-window mod- 
ernism. In about 1940, when Dr. Frank L. McVey, 
then president of the University of Kentucky, 
put up a flat-topped, functional home, the curious 
jammed traffic by his door. Business houses were 
slow to install air conditioning; you almost would 
have thought they figured to sweat this fancy out. 
New-fangled apparatus, the gadgets and gim- 
cracks of industry, come late to the state. The 
citizenry insists on keeping a constitution adopted 
in 1891. One of its provisions, of course now in- 
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operative under national law, denies suffrage and 
office to women. Another puts in the oath of 
office for officials and attorneys a solemn declara- 
tion that the oath-taker never has engaged in a 
duel either as principal or second. 

Until the election of 1949 all public officers 
except the governor were held to a maximum 
salary of $5000 annually. Variously and reversely 
construed by the Court of Appeals, this con- 
stitutional provision raised hob. The trained men 
whom the state needed couldn't be suckered into 
services that paid so little. Public health, road 
construction, park development, education— 
nearly every service of state, indeed, was crippled 
by the limitation. Yet an amendment to liberalize 
it carried by less than 20,000, despite the efforts 
of both parties and the vigorous backing of 
the state administration. Even so, its passage 
was a great victory. Previous campaigns all 
had failed. So had a campaign for a constitu- 
tional convention. What if the constitution was 
old? one opponent asked; so were the Ten 
Commandments. 


Tradition vs. Progress 

It is easy but not quite accurate to imagine the 
citizenry rigidly divided into sides, the traditional- 
ists here, the progressives there, like teams in a 
tug of war. The split tends to run deeper, into the 
personality of the individual, who finds himself 
torn between old loyalties and new attractions 
and needs. On no issue is the line-up entirely 
ready-made. 

Neither, by any means, are differences in at- 
titudes altogether geographical, though one part 
of Kentucky is likely to regard another with sus- 
picion, condescension, or even disdain. Tradition 


MAYOR FARNSLEY (center) huddles with adviser, Dr. William Keller, and City Manager Roy Owsley. 


Louisville enjoys solid comfort, solid SUCCESS has its ancient lovers in industrialized Louisville 
and the manored Bluegrass as well as in the 
hinterlands to east and west. The cries for change 


LOUISVILLE goes slightly nuts every spring during annual running of the famed Kentucky Derby. rise from mountain and municipality. 
sa a : Into the contest and its recurring results, how- 
_ ever, enters the disparity of financial circum- 
stance. By contrast with industrialists, Bluegrass 
planters, coal-mine operators and professional 
men in fat surroundings, there are thousands of 
men scratching for life on leached slopes and 
worn swales. 
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Five thousand dollars a year for politicians and 
professors! That’s a fortune! The plight of these 
people creates a general insufficiency, despite the 
state’s spotted riches. 

The Committee for Kentucky, a nonpartisan 
survey group, reported to the 1950 Legislature that 
the state must spend an additional $51,441,531 
annually if satisfactory progress was to be made 
in education, welfare, the training of skilled labor 
and the improvement of government. The sum 
did not include suggested capital outlays. Fifty- 
one million dollars is a staggering sum to a state 
that can’t figure on more than about $63,000,000 
in general-fund revenues in each of the next two 
years. 

East and south of the Bluegrass you come 
quickly to some of the less-favored land. If your 
route and time are right, you see occasional 
scrawny livestock, forlorn hillside corn, cabins 
weathering to pieces in ravines, women, maybe 
barefoot, in sacklike dresses. And children, of 
course. Children always. These sights aren’t in- 
variable but they're far from rare. Then, if you 
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follow the road I took recently, you come to the 
coalfields and to Harlan 

Two young miners—Warren Till and Harold 
Coldiron—were waiting for me there. They were 
sharp and personable boys, so sharp and per- 
sonable that it seemed a pity they should have 
entered an uncertain and static employment from 
which, the saying is, a man never escapes. They 
didn’t feel that way, though, not altogether. 
Harlan was home. Other jobs were scarce and, by 
contrast, dinky. Fourteen seventy-five a day was 
good money, even if it didn’t average out to a 
great deal, what with strikes and limited work 
weeks and all. More—and this was my in- 
ference—a man who didn’t work in the mines 
might be suspected of cowardice. 

Harlan is a small and busy town situated in 
the valley of the upper Cumberland. Out from it 
are clusters of uniform frame houses, mostly 
perched on stilts. These belong to the operators, 
or sometimes to private investors, and are rented 
by miners, few of whom own their own homes. 
Eastward along through the neighboring settle- 
ment of Evarts you catch glimpses of mine open- 
ings, rubbles of slate, and conveyers angled white 
on the hillsides. In the summer the valley is green 
and lovely despite these scars. In the winter, with 
the flanking mountains whiskered by leafless 
trees, it is pretty drear. 


The Battle of Evarts 


Here on a May day in 1931 was fought the 
“Battle of Evarts,” a battle which touched off a 
decade of violence, bloodshed and terrorism. A 
group of mine guards led by a deputy sheriff 
encountered a crew of union pickets at an Evarts 
mine. Someone started shooting. Three mine 
guards and one miner lay dead when the party 
was over. . 

Before comparative peace came to Harlan 
more men died, the National Guard marched in 
again and again, the La Follette Civil Liberties 
Committee held hearings that astonished the na- 
tion, Governor Happy Chandler tangled with 
lohn L. Lewis, and representatives of the newly 
formed civil-liberties unit of the Department of 
Justice appeared on the scene. Meantime, there 
were wholesale indictments, trials, charges, re- 
ports. A state commission said after study, “It 
is almost unbelievable that anywhere in a free 
and democratic nation such as ours, conditions 
can be found as bad as they are in Harlan 
County.” 

We drove from downtown Harlan and followed 
a street like a neglected alley and came to a huddle 
of dwellings and a front porch where half a dozen 
Negroes had gathered to pass the Sunday morn- 
ing. We got out and squatted on the ground and 
fell into conversation. Most of the Negroes were 
transplanted Alabamans, and most of them were 
mine-car loaders and got paid on a tonnage basis. 
Sometimes they earned more, sometimes less, 
than shift men. 

“This man wants to know about coal mining,” 
Warren said. 

A small Negro with a cinnamon skin and 
yellow eyes and a face without illusion looked me 
up and down. “It’s rough.” 

“What did you do while the strike was on?” I 
asked. The strike had ended a few days before. 

“Several rabbits in these hills,” he said. 
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MARK ETHRIDGE (/eft) and Barry Bingham, pictured with wives, have made Courier-Journal a great paper. 


COMING-OUT DRESSES are in heavy demand at Stewart's department store before summer social season. 
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CRUSHED ICE, mint, simple sirup and lots of fine 
bourbon go into a real Kentucky mint julep, lovingly 


concocted at Louisville's exclusive Pendennis Club 


The other boys nodded, grinning. 

“And some fish in the river. We made out.” 

“Don’ forgit miners’ strawberries,’ someone 
prompted him 

‘What are they?” 

“Pinto beans. They go a long way.” 

| asked about working conditions 

‘Ain't nothin’ like it used to be,” the small 
an said. “It’s safe by what it was. Course, man 

as killed the day we opened up.” 

You ever been trapped in a mine?” 

He shook his head. “Got my eye knocked 
ut, though, an’ lost fifty-three days.” 

“How?” 

“Slate fell on me. Knocked my eye clean out, 
but you wouldn't know it now. An’ I had to 
wait while they took the coal out. Coal comes 
first. There | was, with my eye restin® on my 
bosom. By and by they come and got me.” Un- 
expectedly he grinned, finding some kind of 
lumor in the case 

How do you load a car,” I asked, “with a 
hovel or what? 

Hands, shovel, crowbar, pick, anything.” He 
tepped to the side of the house and picked up a 
scoop and came back and said, “Me, I'm a small 
man. Ceilin’ maybe ain't but so high.” He held 
his hand a little above his waist. “Look. I can 
spraddle my legs out and shovel standin’ up.” 

“What about the others? 

“Tl show you about us,” a much bigger man 
said. He pulled up the leg of his Sunday pants. 
On his knee was a pad of callus like a pan- 
cake 

We had a look at a mine afterwards. It was 
almost head high at the opening, but quickly 
pinched down. We stopped before we had gone 
very far and looked, hunched over, into the 
tunnel dwindling ahead. The we occa- 
sional batteries of dim lights there and, unseen 
in the darkness, the belch of water. Outside, 
sawed and split to about fireplace size, were 
timbers to used to keep roof and floor 
apart. Outside, too, was a string of mine cars, 
squat, wide jobs that looked like little scows. 


The outlander is likely to think of the miner as 
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a surly and difficult fellow. Not so. He may be- 
lieve, and does, that sooner or later his number 
will come up, but he doesn’t live in gloom. Like 
any fatalist, he lives day by day, enjoying himself 
while he can. 

‘A miner spends money when he’s got it,” 
Warren told me. “These house-to-house salesmen, 
they make a killing. A minerll buy any kind 
of a gadget.” 

Out of their border-state experience, perhaps, 
Kentuckians impose a handicap on the co-opera- 
tion that their problems demand—they’re suspi- 
cious of the human animal, including one an- 
other. You have only to consult their law books 
to confirm this point. Neither the governor nor 
any minor officer of state may succeed himself. 
Neither may mayors of first- and second-class 


KENTUCKY 


cities. The constitution lists twenty-eight special 
prohibitions and, for safety’s sake, one catch-all 
restriction on the powers of the legislature. When, 
in 1947, a campaign for a constitutional conven- 
tion was being waged, the antis contended that 
the state lacked men of sufficient caliber to draft 
a satisfactory instrument. That was a slander 
that should have made the pros victorious, but 
didn’t. 

The fact is that Kentuckians love politics but 
have little faith in its principals or performances, 
including the judicial; as a result, a kind of basic 
anarchy, the violence of individuality, persists, 
particularly, one concludes, in the hills and hol- 
lows to the east. The conclusion is supportable 
but still uneasy: in the race for national homicidal 
honors Kentucky cities outside the mountains 


GRACIOUS LIVING, typified by a group of young socialites on 














have done pretty well through the years. An as- 
tonishing number of people carry pistols or 
blades, just in case. In old families with long years 
of education and social grace a dark strain of 
violence occasionally breaks out. 

The lawmakers and the courts are duly in- 
dulgent. Under the law, crimes of violence are 
mitigated by the element of “sudden heat and 
passion.”’ They are in other states, too, but there 
the offender has to prove provocation. In Ken- 
tucky he just has to show that all of a sudden he 
got mad. 

Juries are equally considerate. Comparatively 
few homicides result in death penalties. At most 
the defendant is likely to be given a life sentence, 
which means he can be free in eight years if he’s 
a good boy. 


A great deal has been written and said about 
the mountaineer with his touchy pride and his 
readiness to act on his own. Outsiders sometimes 
talk as if every resident would shoot at the drop 
of a persimmon. Writers, with exceptions, go to 
extremes. They exaggerate the dark unpredict- 
ability of the mountaineer or they make him just 
too quaint for words, perhaps in the certainty 
that eastern editors will fall for either version. 
In neither case do they treat him as a human 
being, shaped by forces outside his command. 

Beneath his usual reserve the mountain man is 
friendly and obliging. He is hospitable almost to 
the point of embarrassment to strangers. He has 
a mind, if an untutored one. In his hills he is 
frontier America; often he comes out to give 
leadership to community and state. The risk that 


a decently disposed and mannerly stranger runs 
in Kentucky Appalachia is too slight for con- 
sideration. It is with himself that the mountain- 
eer has trouble. 

He does have it there. No virtues explain it 
away. It exists—product of ignorance, isolation, 
poverty, background, social compulsion. Most 
of all, perhaps, social compulsion, which itself 
reflects background. At least one historian has 
ventured the belief that feuds trace directly to the 
indiscriminate guerrillaism developed by the 
“ivil War. You don’t hear of feuds any more, 
though the clan spirit survives, an injury to a man 
being considered a personal grievance by kins- 
men down to in-laws and second cousins, but 
associated habits persist. There remain the un- 
ruly impulse, the recourse to gun or knife, the 


lawn of the Louisville Country Club, is seriously cultivated as a pleasant combination of good manners, warm hospitality and relaxed, friendly enjoyment of life. 








\y America’s last pioneers, 
ac Kentucky mountain folk are 


proud, independent 


i 2 ae i yet hospitable, 


YY .* : and strongly musical 


sna carrying of weapons. Warren Till told me—and 
maybe he was just having fun with a greenhorn— 
that as a high-school senior he, like his mates, 
carried a revolver to class. 





VOLNEY FRALEY, who plays several instru- 


= Henry Hornsby, Lexington newspaperman 
ments, can bring melody from the jawbone of an ass. ‘ : p pape 


and novelist who came out of the fastnesses of 
Clay County, believes the compulsion on the 
mountain man is the fear of loss of face, the fear 
of being thought afraid. Scared, he has to prove 
he isn’t. He’s not by nature more violent than his 


4 outside brothers; he just answers to a different 

‘ea standard. We get back here to Warren Till and 

Harold Coldiron. They told me that rather than 

% & to have anyone think they were afraid to enter a 

Se ms mine they would go in even if they knew before- 
hand they would never come out. 

« The Kentuckian’s love of politics and such by- 


products as courthouses and courtrooms and 

legislation appears to contradict the impulse to 

Faw anarchy, but it is nonetheless real. No year goes 

by without an election—school, municipal, county, 

state, Federal—and nearly every one full-dress. 

The state abounds in  buttonholers, some 

ambitious for office, some only fascinated. 

Courthouses ring with promises and denun- 

be ; ° ciations. Newspapers tear into the fray. Radios 

—— squawk. 

Be ww It is fitting here to lament the good old days 

a when the late Edwin P. Morrow and Augustus 

o Owsley Stanley, now chairman of the Inter- 

national Joint Commission, were having-at each 

other. Now there was politics, and there was 

A YOUNG mountain boy sings old songs to oratory, and there was fun for everybody, in- 

the accompaniment of his “learnin’-off” banjo. cluding the antagonists, who got together before 

and after their debates, it was rumored, for a 

UNCLE TOM WEST, 84, plucks with a feather friendly cup. They were keen and witty adver- 
on a dulcimer, an instrument mentioned in Bible saries who entered politics joyfully. 

Over a Coke or around a fire, older observers 

of the political scene like to quote a crack of 

: Stanley’s. He had beaten Morrow by a nose in 

Ae) oP “5 the 1915 race for governor. Four years later 

aon ui des Morrow again was the Republican nominee. One 

‘ eee of his targets was a textbook adopted under the 

Bak S administration of his friend, who could not suc- 

ceed himself but of course was compelled to de- 

fend his record. Morrow said the book contained 

; ' errors of grammar, which it did. He said the 

> ‘NAR. Democrats could not escape responsibility for 

A = : putting a linguistic monstrosity in the hands of 

the innocent school children of Kentucky. 





Stanley, who was.more scholarly than Morrow, 
had his answer. In swelling rhythms he described 
Morrow’s own rhetoric: (Continued on Page 47) 


> 
THREE young girls rehearse ballads before a folk- 
song recital. Some Kentucky folk songs are pure 
Elizabethan, have been handed down for centuries. 
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THE FIRST PIONEERS into the state probably had their first view of Kentucky from this ridge near breaks of Big Sandy River. 


Mountain and mountaineer are equally rugged 
Sf 


“Unrelated nouns in 
open concubinage are crowded into the same 
sentences, and poor bastard pronouns wander 
aimlessly through a wilderness of words, vainly 
seeking their lost antecedents, whom they re- 
semble in neither gender, number nor person.” 

Morrow was elected, presumably not to 


(Continued from Page 44) 


Stanley’s entire dissatisfaction. Stanley remem- 
bers that they “fought mightily” but “‘ate and 
drank like friends.” 

In Kentucky we have no men like them today. 
They were the last of the old-fashioned orators, 
the last, that is, who brought good nature and 
wit and skill to heightened language. They leave 
a few faint reminders like Sen. Virgil Chapman, 
an obliging gent whose claim to oratorical laurels 
lies in his ability to string out the long “a” in 
“great state,” the reference, of course, being to 
Kentucky. Earle C. Clements, lately governor and 
now United States senator, is an amiable and 
effective operator except when he mounts the 
rostrum, where he falls into a kind of rural mag- 
niloquence. Happy Chandler could sing Sonny 


aii 
MOUNTED NURSE of the Frontier Nursing 
Service checks up on a newly born baby. 


Boy well enough to get a start in politics. But 
that was fur, fur away from the great days. 
Kentucky normally is Democratic, but not so 


LITTLE GIRL hugs her “poppet,” the earliest kind 
of doll known in America. It is made of corn shucks. 


Democratic as never to leave the fold. Union 
organization, notably that of the Mine Workers, 
has increased the Democratic strength in recent 
years, though from any gain must be subtracted 
conservative defections from the New Deal and 
Fair Deal. One of these renegades, a prosperous 
landowner who liked to flash the highly per- 
forated checks the Government sent him for 
fencing or conserving or growing or not growing 
or whatever, said he glued the checks together 
one time and put them through his player piano, 
and damn if they didn’t come out, Happy Days 
are Here Again. 

What do you do in a state of such extremes? 
You do the best you can, or you live in part by 
myth. In any case, you enjoy yourself. 

Satisfaction isn’t necessarily bushels to the acre 
or gain on the hoof or production on the line. It 
can be laurel on a mountainside, the white 
shower of serviceberry, the wind ripple of blue- 
grass, the palisades of the Kentucky, the spring 
festival of redbud and dogwood, the long haze of 
autumn, the columned front of old Morrison 
Chapel in Lexington. It can be a friend and a 
julep and a mare in a pasture. It can be the blaze 
of old cherry, fashioned after Hepplewhite. It 
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can be a place where walk the ghosts of better 
men and worse. It can be a stage in the great 
American journey, east to west, where Dan’l 
Boone and George Rogers Clark and frontiers- 
men and soldiers and seekers tramped history on 
the land. It can be a day at the Lexington Trots, 
at Keeneland, at Churchill Downs, at Dade Park. 
It can be old ham and beaten biscuits and fried 
chicken and corn pudding. 

These things the Kentuckian knows how to 
appreciate. Problems exist, troubles arise, but 
these endure. 

The Kentuckian walks down the street of his 
town and meets friends along the way, and they 
stop, wanting to know how things are, how’s the 
family, why’n’t you come and see us, who you 
pickin’ in the Derby, let’s have a cup of coffee. 

Or he and his wife call on their neighbors at 
night and, leaving, hear the words, “Glad you 
came. You all hurry Back.” Answering, they say, 
“You all come and see us now. Hear?” The part- 
ings are standard, but the sentiment is honest. 

The Human Touch 

An interest in people, dead and quick, tends to 
make conversation personal. Small talk, if you 
insist on that term, occupies dinner table, fire- 
place and corner-drugstore gatherings, if not to 
the entire exclusion of broader discussion. The 
tendency perhaps constitutes escapism; in any 
case it reflects a real curiosity about the individ- 
ual, a real relish for human vagary. Local his- 
torians are as thick as chiggers. But they talk 
more about personalities than about events and 
their causes and consequences. And they may 
turn from the long hunters or Abe Lincoln or 
Jeff Davis or John G. Carlisle to the more recent 
and humbler “characters” that Kentucky some- 
how produces in abundance. 

They may tell the story, perhaps apocryphal, 
of the late Dudley B. Veal, long-time Lexington 
city detective and later jailer of Fayette County, 
whose lack of formal education was balanced by 
imagination and vehemence. Out of his long 
experience Mr. Veal said he knew the world was 
round because every damn no-good that ever 
left Lexington always came back. Or they may 
trade information about Allan M. Trout, able 
capitol reporter for the 


Journal who writes, on the side, a barnyard- 


Louisville Courier- 


science column in which he wonders how it is 
that a black cow can eat green grass and give 
white milk that churns into yellow butter. For 
the benefit of his followers—apple-knockers and 
ridge-runners, he calls them, including himself 
in the classifications—he'll tell whether a hen 
lays an egg because she wants to or because she 
has to, or explain why a hound trots with his 
hind legs out of line. With historians and non- 
historians alike the individual comes before the 
event. I've never heard one of them contend in 
defense that the proper study of mankind is man, 
but the principle seems to have some limited 
application here 

Man in the form of the local product gives to 
conversation and culture a provincialism that 
finds a prior and greater impulse in the feeling of 
Kentuckians for Kentucky. Any man who had a 
choice would be a fool to live in any other state. 
Even heaven can be no more than a Kentucky of 
a place. By contrast with the facts the Texan's 
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loyalty to Texas becomes a benighted and amus- 
ing attachment, to be tolerated on the ground of 
ignorance. You got to excuse people who haven't 
had a chance to get around. 

This contentment with place to the prejudice of 
problem, this satisfaction in an imagined isolation 
from the underprivileged, can be annoying. It’s 
hard, though, to keep a broad social conscious- 
ness alive and prickly when candlelight lies soft 
on old silver, and aged wood whispers under the 
feeling finger, and women and men honor the 
ways of ladies and gentlemen and, over coffee or 
bourbon, the rich, warm anecdotes spill out. 
Gracious living? It is a name, but more than a 
name. It is relaxation, ease, escape. At its best it 
is manners without rigidity. It is hospitality with- 
out calculation. If part of it is worshipful of 
ancestors and the great, gone days, part of it is 
immediate and fresh, and all of it is beguiling. 
The jet missile, the hydrogen bomb, the cold war, 


TYPICAL Kentucky mountain cabin has one room, 
is built by hand, and is five miles from nearest road. 


these join the distant shadows when your host in 
Louisville or Lexington or Paducah or Ashland 
or wherever has a mind and the means to enter- 
tain traditionally. 

There are exceptions to a rule which, though 
common, isn’t general enough to be called a rule 
anyhow. Obviously not everybody breaks out the 
rare distillations or gives with the country ham or 
opens the door on ancestral Chippendale at the 
honk of a visiting horn. And not all of them by a 
long shot shy away from the state’s debits in 
enjoyment of its There’s Harry W. 
Schacter, of Louisville, for instance. 

Schacter, president of the second-largest de- 
partment store in the state, thought public 
knowledge of problems plus democratic co- 
operation could rescue the commonwealth from 
half a century of decline. Around him gathered 
other people, few at first, who thought informa- 
tion more important than the reputation that the 
patriots would protect. They were. professors 
from the University of Kentucky, farm leaders, 
newspapermen, representatives of civic, profes- 
sional and labor groups. They called themselves 
the Committee for Kentucky. Their aim was to 


assets. 


create “a moral climate in which things could 
happen.” 

In twelve widely circulated reports they washed 
the dirty linen. They told the sorry stories of 
education, agriculture, public health, welfare, 
housing, legislation, taxation. They discussed the 
constitution, manufacturing, natural resources. 
They said: Here’s the situation; what do we do 
about it? 

Protests resulted of course. Many citizens were 
indignant, not so much at the conditions as at the 
exposure of them. Chambers of commerce 
growled at the unfavorable publicity. A women’s- 
club chairman introduced the president of the 
committee by saying, “The next speaker will 
have much to do to restore himself in my estima- 
tion. Mr. Schacter!” 

That response was to be expected. What was 
astonishing was the strength of the counter- 
answer. Moved by the reports, people began to 
concern themselves with the long-neglected trou- 
bles of village, city, county and state. Communi- 
ties began to plan and to act. Officials of state be- 
gan to give ear, the policies of state to reflect the 
growing concern. Items of improvement, calcu- 
lable in the six years of the committee’s life, are 
substantial if not revolutionary, but more sub- 
stantial still is the growth in public attitude 
away from reaction and ostrichism and apathy 
toward recognition and adjustment. 


The myths in which Kentuckians find comfort 
are the myths of fast horses, good whisky, juleps, 
old retainers, leisurely graces beneath ancestral 
porticos. Unlike most myths these have so much 
basis in fact that a quick condition must be set: 
These are myths only as the facts are extended 
and exaggerated. 


Myth and Fact 


Not every Kentuckian trots to the race track, 
his money pulsing in his pocket. Fewer still like a 
horse because it’s a horse rather than a hot thing. 
Riding isn’t a particularly popular pastime. 
Lexington, “heart of the Bluegrass,” never has 
kept a commercial riding stable in business. It 
has no public bridle paths. Neither is the citizenry 
universally attached to the stirrup cup, the eve- 
ning toddy and the short snort. Ninety of Ken- 
tucky’s 120 counties legally are dry. More give 
indications of becoming so. The liberal connota- 
tion of horses, whisky and women runs up against 
the fact of morals-in-action. That is a thing that 
needs constantly to be rermembered—the strength 
in the state of a Protestant fundamentalism that 
equates highballs and horse races with sin. Ken- 
tucky is the home of good whisky and fast 
horses, but much of Kentucky is not at home with 
it and them. Such is the human wish for distinc- 
tion, though, that even the antis sometimes ap- 
pear to find pleasure in the reputation the state 
enjoys among outlandets. 

One substantial fact, as distinct from myth, is 
that Kentucky stands first as a breeder of the 
Thoroughbred or running horse. And not by 
accident. Some quality in soil or water must 


give to horses an (Continued on Page 91) 
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STRENGTH and nobility are seen in the faces of 
many Kentucky mountain people. This is Rosie 
Day, a ballad singer and quilter of Calhoun County. 
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THE GOOD LION 


ONCE upon a time there was a lion that 
lived in Africa with all the other lions. 
The other lions were all bad lions and 
every day they ate zebras and wilde- 
beestes and every kind of antélope. Some- 
times the bad lions ate people too. They 
ate Swahilis, Umbulus and Wandorobos 
and they especially liked to eat Hindu 
traders. All Hindu traders are very fat 
and delicious to a lion. 

But this lion, that,we love because he 
was so good, had wings on his back. Be- 
cause he had wings on his back the other 
lions all made fun of him. 

“Look at him with the wings on his 
back,” they would say and then they 
would all roar with laughter. 

“Look at what he eats,” they would 
say because the good lion only ate pasta 
and scampi because he was so good. 

The bad lions would roar with laughter 
and eat another Hindu trader and their 
wives would drink his blood, going lap, 
lap, lap with their tongues like big cats. 
They only stopped to growl with laughter 
or to roar with laughter at the good lion 
and to snarl at his wings. They were very 
bad and wicked lions indeed. 

But the good lion would sit and fold 
his wings back and ask politely if he 
might have a Negroni or an Americano 
and he always drank that instead of the 
blood of Hindu traders, One day he 
refused to eat eight Masai cattle and only 
ate some tagliatelli and drank a glass of 
pomodoro. 

This made the wicked lions very angry 
and one of the lionesses, who was the 


wickedest of them all and could never. 


get the blood of Hindu traders off her 
whiskers even when she rubbed her face 
in the grass said, ““Who are you that you 
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think you are so much better than we 
are? Where do you come from, you 
pasta-eating lion? What are you doing 
here anyway?” She growled at him and 
they all roared without laughter. 

““My father lives in a city where he 
stands under the clock tower and looks 
down ona thousand pigeons, all of whom 
are his subjects. When they fly they make 
a noise likea rushing river. Thereare more 
palaces in my father’s city than in all of 
Africa and there are four great bronze 
horses that face him and they all have one 
foot in the air because they fear him. 

“In my father’s city men go on foot or 
in boats and no real horse would enter 
the city for fear of my father.” 

“Your father was a griffon,” the 
wicked lioness said, licking her whiskers. 

“You are a liar,” one of the wicked 
lions said. ‘There is no such city.” 

“Pass me a piece of Hindu trader,” 
another very wicked lion said. “This 
Masai cattle is too newly killed.” 

“You are a worthless liar and the son 
of a griffon,” the wickedest of all the 
lionesses said. “And now I think I shall 
kill you and eat you, wings and all.” 

This frightened the good lion very 
much because he could see her yellow 
eyes and her tail going up and down and 
the blood caked on her whiskers and he 
smelled her breath which was very bad 
because she never brushed her teeth ever. 
Also she had old pieces of Hindu trader 
under her claws. 

“Don’t kill me,” the good lion said. 
“My father is a noble lion and always 
has been respected and everything is 
true as I said.” 

Just then the wicked lioness sprang 
at him. But he rose into the air on his 
wings and circled the group of wicked 
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lions once, with them all roaring and 
looking at him. He looked down and 
thought, “What savages these lions are.” 

He circled them once more to make 
them roar more loudly. Then he swooped 
low so he could look at the eyes of the 
wicked lioness who rose on her hind 
legs to try andcatch him. But she missed 
him with her claws. “Adios,” he said, for 
he spoke beautiful Spanish, being a lion 
of culture. “Au revoir,” he called to 
them in his exemplary French. 

They all roared and growled in 
African lion dialect. 

Then the good lion circled higher and 
higher and set his course for Venice. He 
alighted in the Piazza and everyone was 
delighted to see him. He flew up for a 
moment and kissed his father on both 
cheeks and saw the horses still had their 
feet up and the Basilica looked more 
beautiful than a soap bubble. The 
Campanile was in place and the pigeons 
were going to their nests for the evening. 

“How wasAfrica?” his father said. 

“Very savage, father,” the good lion 
replied. 

“We have night lighting here now,” 
his father said. 

“So I see,” the good lion answered 
like a dutiful son. 

“It bothers my eyes a little,” his 
father confided to him. “Where are you 
going now, my son?” 

“To Harry's Bar,” the good lion said. 

““Remember me to Cipriani and tell 
him I will be in some day soon to see 
about my bill,” said his father. 

“Yes, father,” said the good lion and 
he flew down lightly and walked to 
Harry’s Bar on his own four paws. 

In Cipriani’s nothing was changed. 
All of his friends were there. But he 
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was a little changed himself from being 
in Africa. 

“A Negroni, Signor Barone?” asked 
Mr. Cipriani. 

But the good lion had flown all the way 
from Africa and Africa had changed him. 


“Do you have any Hindu trader 
sandwiches?” he asked Cipriani. 

“No, but I can get some.” 

“While you are sending for them, 
make me a very dry Martini.” He added, 
“With Gordon’s gin.” 


THE FAITHFUL BULL ~~ 


ONE time there was a bull and his name 
was not Ferdinand and he cared nothing 
for flowers. He loved to fight and 
he fought with all the other bulls of 
his own age, or any age, and he was a 
champion. 

His horns were as solid as wood and 
they were as sharply pointed as the quill 
of a porcupine. They hurt him, at the 
base, when he fought and he did not care 
at all. His neck muscles lifted in a great 
lump that is called in Spanish the morillo 
and this morillo lifted like a hill when he 
was ready to fight. He was always ready 
to fight and his coat was black and shin- 
ing and his eyes were clear. 

Anything made him want to fight and 
he would fight with deadly seriousness 
exactly as some people eat or read or go 
to church. Each time he fought he fought 
to kill and the other bulls were not afraid 
of him because they came of good blood 
and were not afraid. But they had no 
wish to provoke him. Nor did they wish 
to fight him. 

He was not a bully nor was he wicked, 
but he liked to fight as men might like to 
sing or to be the King or the President. 
He never thought at all. Fighting was his 
obligation and his duty and his joy. 

He fought on the stony, high ground. 
He fought under the cork-oak trees and 


at 


he fought in the good pasture by the 
river. He walked fifteen miles each day 
from the river to the high, stony ground 
and he would fight any bull that looked 
at him. Still he was never angry. 

That is not really true, for he was angry 
inside himself. But he did not know why, 
because he could not think. He was very 
noble and he loved to fight. 

So what happened to him? The man 
who owned him, if anyone can own such 
an animal, knew what a great bull he was 
and still he was worried because this bull 
cost him so much money by fighting with 
other bulls. Each bull was worth over 
one thousand dollars and after they had 
fought the great bull they were worth less 
than two hundred dollars and sometimes 
less than that. 

So the man, who was a good man, de- 
cided that he would keep the blood of 
this bull in all of his stock rather than 
send him to the ring to be killed. So he 
selected him for breeding. 

But this bull was a strange bull. When 
they first turned him into the pasture 
with the breeding cows, he saw one who 
was young and beautiful and slimmer 
and better muscled and shinier and more 
lovely than all the others. So, since he 
could not fight, he fell in love with her and 
he paid no attention to any of the others. 


“Very good,” said Cipriani. “Very 
good indeed.” 

Now the lion looked about him at the 
faces of all the nice people and he knew 
that he was at home but that he had also 
traveled. He was very happy. 


He only wanted to be with her, and the 
others meant nothing to him at all. 

The man who owned the bull ranch 
hoped that the bull would change, or 
learn, or be different than he was. But 
the bull was the same and he loved whom 
he loved and no one else. He only wanted 
to be with her, and the others meant 
nothing to him at all. 

So the man sent him away with five 
other bulls to be killed in the ring, and at 
least the bull could fight, even though he 
was faithful. He fought wonderfully and 
everyone admired him and the man who 
killed him admired him the most. But 
the fighting jacket of the man who killed 
him and who is called the matador was 
wet through by the end, and his mouth 
was very dry. 

“Que toro mas bravo,” the matador 
said as he handed his sword to his sword 
handler. He handed it with the hilt up and 
the bladedripping with the blood from the 
heart of the brave bull who no longer had 
any problems of any kind and was being 
dragged out of the ring by four horses. 

“Yes. He was the one the Marqués of 
Villamayor had to get rid of because he 
was faithful,” the sword handler, who 
knew everything, said. 

“Perhaps we should all be faithful,” 
the matador said. 











What makes these trivial islands a vision of earthly paradise? 7 


The answer is in Tahiti, emotional capital of... 


OLYNES 


by JAMES A. MICHENER 


POLY NESIA—*many islands”—is vast in extent, 
meager in land and population. Its thousand atolls 
lie spattered over 11,000,000 square miles of the 
Pacific—room enough to sink the United States 
and all its possessions three times over. They stretch 
well over 4000 miles eastward from the Interna- 
tional Date Line, a rough 4000 miles southward 
from Hawaii. And, all together, they contain less 
land than Maryland, fewer people than Roch- 
ester, New York. 

Yet Polynesia’s influence on world thought is far 
greater than its size would warrant. Musical names 
like Samoa, Rarotonga, Bora Bora carry an emo- 
tional freight to the cold countries of the world, and 
Tahiti stands out above all others in the yearning 
dreams of men, surpassing even Bali and Capri as a 
symbol of hedonism. 


This provocative civilization begins at Tonga, a 
British protectorate with a parliament of its own. 
Farther east are the Samoas, the western portion of 
which, governed by New Zealand on behalf of the 
United Nations, is probably the finest remaining 
center of Polynesian life. Nearby is American 
Samoa, a jovial little island, three or four genera- 
tions behind the rest of Polynesia in cultural ad- 
vancement. Then come the heavenly and little- 
known Cooks, owned outright by New Zealand, 
followed by the far-flung Etablissements Francais 
de I’ Océanie, containing, besides Tahiti, the tragic 
Marquesas and the myriad atolls to the east. 

Far to the south lies lonely Pitcairn (British), to 
which the Bounty mutineers fled, the scene of de- 
bauched tragedies and peaceful aftermaths. Far to 
the east off the coast of Chile, which governs it, lies 











enigmatic Easter Island, once the center of an in- 
tricate civilization now so completely obliterated 
that its prolific writings cannot be deciphered. 

Polynesia has been ruled badly by many different 
nations, victimized by all kinds of robbers. It is not 
rich. Its people seem to have few causes to be happy. 
These trivial islands are a backwash in the world’s 
eddies, yet they have imposed on history the most 
lasting vision of the earthly paradise. Why? 

To find the answer one must visit Tahiti, the emo- 
tional capital of Polynesia. It is a small island, with 
only 600 square miles, and may be likened to a 
sombrero touching a derby. The only good lands are 
around the rims of the two hats, the interiors being 
mountainous and inhospitable. There is not enough 
land, not enough food to supply the population 
most comes from Australia. The natives are not 
noticeably attractive, since early in life they lose their 
teeth—a heritage from the decayed stumps of Eng- 
lish sailors—and many are afflicted with elephan- 
tiasis, next to leprosy the most repulsive of diseases. 

In spite of all this, Tahiti is beautiful. The road 
round the island takes you through a changing 
panorama of soul-refreshing scenery. The moun- 
tains are treeless, sometimes orange red, sometimes 
iridescent green. They are shot through with splendid 
valleys, sheer cliffs and catapulting waterfalls. From 
one casual spot no one has even named, you can see 
nine superb falls, two of them hesitatingly delicate as 
they drift down in spray. The beaches of Tahiti are 
broad, black stretches of volcanic ash across which 
tumbling breakers glisten. At the feet of waterfalls 
are pools crisp with mountain shrubbery about their 
edges, cool and inviting to the swimmer. 

But nothing on Tahiti is so majestic as what faces 
it across the bay, for there lies the island of Moorea, 
its jagged peaks looming thousands of feet into the 


air. From Tahiti, Moorea seems to have about forty 
separate summits: fat thumbs of basalt, spires tipped 
at impossible angles, brooding domes, and the un- 
forgettable saw-edge peaks that look like the spines 
of some hoary dinosaur. They stand together, the 
peaks of Moorea, forever varied, forever new. I have 
watched them over many days, at dawn, at sunset, in 
the heat of the day, and they showed an infinite 
variety. They were only nine miles across the bay, 
but in a storm they would seem to be at the very edge 
of the horizon. At dawn the orange sunlight made 
them angry ghosts. At dusk, lingering shadows made 
them quiver in the sky. They reached into the air and 
pulled down clouds; they dressed in gold and purple. 
If Tahiti boasted of nothing more than these faérie 
silhouettes across the bay, it would still be one of the 
most fortunate of islands. 

A bitter critic of Tahiti has sneered that its charm 
is explainable solely in terms of the “erotic mist” 
that hangs over the island. Certainly one of its fore- 
most allurements has always been the frank affec- 
tion native girls have for white men. Reported one 
missionary: “And out of pity to these girls, as we 
saw they would not return, we took them on board; 
but they were in a measure disappointed. . .. Nor did 
our mischievous goats suffer them to keep their 
green leaves, but as they turned to avoid them they 
were attacked on each side alternately, and com- 
pletely stripped naked. . . . It was nota little affecting 
also to see Our Own men, repairing the rigging, at- 
tended by a group of the most beautiful females. . . . 
No ship’s company, without great restraints from 
God’s grace, should have resisted such tempta- 
tions; and some would probably have offended, if 
they had not been overawed by the jealousy of 
the officers and by the good conduct of their mess- 
mates.”’ As a boy, poring over the accounts of early 





navigators, | came repeatedly upon that cryptic 
phrase, ““We put into Tahiti to refresh the men.”’ 
One captain added, “with limes and otherwise.” 

The fact is that women like Tahiti as much as 
men do. Those who enjoy it most are married 
couples, and surely the great visitors whose writ- 
ings have made the island famous were not in 
search of a sexual holiday. Yet the old reputation 
lingers, aided by the roistering girls who come 
each year from outlying islands to have a last fling 
before settling down. The skipper of a visiting 
ship saw two such vahines climbing the ladder 
The older asked, “Captain, you like to make 
love?’’ He was astounded and said, “You're very 
pretty, but ” “Not me!” the girl cried. “I 
asked for my friend. She’s very shy.” 


Tahiti is French. Much of its charm is due to 
the tolerant, democratic French. In Samoa all 
people are classified according to a five-point 
scale: all white, 75 per cent-white, 50 per cent 
white, 25 per cent white, all black. The courts de- 
cide your classification, and once it is given, your 
education, ability to own land, type of medical 
service, and social life are rigidly set. In Tahiti a 
man is a man. If he is white and a drunken bum, 
people ignore him. If he is Tahitian and a jovial 
spirit, he is an honored guest everywhere. Under 
British or American rule the great humane spirit 
of Tahiti would have been stifled. Under the more 
benevolent French it has magnified year by year. 

Above all, Tahiti is Polynesian. Without these 
remarkable people the island would be nothing 


but scenery. With them, it is a carnival. They are 
generous, courageous and comic. They wake each 
morning to a fresh day that has forgiven the previ- 
ous day's outrages. In pursuit of money they are 
irresponsible. In pursuit of happiness, dedicated. 
They are the perpetual adolescents of the ocean, 
the playboys of the Pacific. 

Something about Tahiti encourages the wacky 
life. In one day—that’s less than sixteen hours— 
I witnessed the following: 

There was a small riot at the school, more 
noise than trouble. A leading businessman, who 
had no doubt often suffered there in his youth, 
jammed on the brakes of his truck, leaped to the 
hood and shouted fiercely, “Vengeance! Ven- 
geance! Death to the teachers!” Having provided 


The Polynesian civilization is the world’s gentlest. 
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TAHITIAN HULAS are faster than Hawaiian hulas and require less action of the arms and legs. POLYNESIA stretches 1400 miles wider than the United States and... 


MORE MAJESTIC than any part of Tahiti are the jagged peaks of Moorea, 9 miles to the west. DRIED COCONUTS become copra, which yields coconut oil. 











what support he could, he got back into the truck 
and drove off. 

A woman of forty appeared for dinner at the 
leading hotel dressed in sneakers, midriff bathing 
suit, and sable coat. 

In a crowd of girls I noticed one with an ugly 
complexion and a strange manner. Finally I asked 
about her and was told, “That’s Jules from 
Moorea. He didn’t want to be a man so every- 
body agreed that he should be a woman.” 

At the boxing matches a gigantic bruiser dashed 
to the middle of the ring and cried, “You have 
been very patient. All night you have waited for 
a real champion of box. Well, here I am!” At the 
bell he roared out swinging like all the windmills 
of Holland. Four minutes and twelve seconds 


later he was colder than a dead squid. When 
brought to, he jumped up and bellowed, “I'll be 
lots better next week.’’ Explained his manager: 
“We have to keep him likkered up to keep him 
brave. This time we overdid it.” 

When I expressed some wonder at these antics, 
a friend grinned and began relating more of the 
same: “A Frenchman with no money arrived in 
Tahiti and announced that he was the son of a 
viscount. Everyone knew he wasn’t, but they 
humored him. After all, if he wants to be the son 
of a viscount, why not? The funny thing is that 
after two years we began to think he was too. 

“A wealthy man and woman were flying back 
to Honolulu. Two Tahitian girls said they'd never 
been up in an airplane and would like to go along. 


Three weeks later we received the news: “We en- 
joyed the trip so much we're going on to Paris.’ 

“One year, when the copra crop was bad and 
native parents hadn’t much money for Christmas, 
the chief sent word to all children: ‘It is very sad. 
Pére Noél just died.’” 

In Tahiti you see more happy people per hun- 
dred than in any other part of the world. Here 
even the Chinese smile. Here even men are allowed 
to dress comfortably. And Tahiti insists upon re- 
laxation. When James Norman Hall, famous 
coauthor of Mutiny on the Bounty, was worried 
about a novel that wouldn't come right, he 
thought he had developed stomach ulcers. “In 
Tahiti? It’s impossible,” said local doctors. 
Nevertheless, Hall flew to Honolulu for expert 


little need of mental hospitals, orphanages or old-age pensions 
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A TAHITIAN VILLAGE on a placid lagoon—no business here for psychiatrist or ulcer specialist. 


SETTLEMENT on American Samoa, which lags culturally generations behind her sister islands. 


advice. “Quit worrying,” the specialists told him. 
“Upset stomach, that’s all.”” His friends in Tahiti 
were much relieved, and twice as sure from then 
on that no one can get an ulcer on their island. 

Exotic as Tahiti is, its capital is doubly exotic. 
This is the town of Papeete, a rambling trop- 
ical center of 8500. It is one of the world’s 
great ports of call, comparing in nostalgia 
with faraway names like Rangoon, Singapore, 
Shanghai, Valparaiso and Acapulco. At Papeete 
the ships of many seas dock right along the 
main street. From the stern of a Hong Kong 
junk to the post office is twenty yards. From 
the bowlines of a San Pedro yacht to the bank 
is one city block. 

Daily the water front of Papeete, with Moorea 
in the background, stages a teeming pageant. The 
Orohena is back from the Gambiers to discharge 
a load of copra. Huge, half-naked Polynesians 
stride up and down the gangplanks, wreaths of 
flowers about their heads. The seasick Hiro is in 
from Bora Bora with a cargo of turtles that are 
flopped over on their backs and left kicking in the 
sunlight. The loveliest schooner in the South 
Pacific, both by name and sweep of line, L’ Oiseau 
des Iles, is leaving for Makatéa’s phosphate 
mines, her trim white prow cutting the bay's 
green water. 

The Mitiaro, barely afloat, limps in with a 
cargo of retching Chinese from Moorea. This is 
the boat of which it was said, ““When they tie it 
up at the wharf, people half a mile away start to 
heave.” The Chinese stagger ashore, catch their 
bicycles as they are unloaded, and pedal away 
to market. And everywhere are the small bonita 
boats, their roofs covered with palm fronds, 


their holds choked with that morning’s catch. 


Papeete 


According to yachtsmen who have circled the 
globe, there’s only one thing wrong with Papeete. 
After Papeete, everything else is an anticlimax. 

Yet many visitors despise Papeete. They have 
no words strong enough to describe its shanties, 
its poor water, crowded alleys, honky-tonks, 
bootleg opium, wildcat gambling and rapacious 
prices. They say, “You hear about the glamorous 
beaches, but you can’t find one where the average 
yokel is allowed to swim.” Such critics leave in a 
hurry and complain endlessly to friends back 
home that “everyone who ever wrote about 
Tahiti, from Pierre Loti to Frederick O'Brien, is 
a liar.” Asa much-disappointed friend of mine 
said, “Papeete? What a bust! Tia Juana with- 
out tequila.” 

There is much to the comparison, for Papeete 
does resemble a Mexican border town, not so 
dirty along the main streets, dirtier in the alleys. 
To those who insist that all picturesque towns 
look like Siena or Stratford-on-Avon, Papeete 
will be disappointing. My own judgment: Any 
town that wakes each morning to see Moorea is 
rich in beauty. 

I like the cluttered streets and the neat parks; 
the narrow alleys and the wide verandas; the 
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THE DAY’S FISHING done, a Tahitian and 
his family spread the nets to dry on a palm tree. 
The outrigger canoe was hollowed out by hand 
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PORTUGUESE-SPANISH-POLY NESIAN 


Odd blood combinations — Asiatic, 


Polynesian and European— have produced an 


exotic variety of beauties 


jumbled stores, each with some one unpredictable 
thing for sale: “En Vente Ici. Dernier Arrivage 
Campbell Soup.” I like the noisy poolrooms, the 
perfume shops, the policemen on rickety bicycles, 
the Chinese dress shops with sewing machines 
whirring like mad, the dreadful hotels, the worse 
ice-cream stands, and the happy faces. 

It has been aptly said of Papeete, “It drives 
Englishmen, schoolteachers and efficiency ex- 
perts crazy.” 

There is something that is childishly artless 
about every aspect of the place. One movie 
house advertises the Hunchback of Notre Dame as 
“ Supersensationel, Archiformidable, Hyperpro- 
digieux!!!! The competition counters with 
René Clair’s Le Million: “The best motion pic- 
ture in the world.”’ Then the first springs a trap: 
“Le Hunchback avec Gene Autry!!! Pas de Con- 
versation. Beaucoup de Cowboys!!!” In fact, the 
lure of the cowboy theme is so powerful in 
Papeete that it inspired one of its top popular 
songs: 

I'm a frustrated Tahitian cowboy 
Aridin’ the range every night. 
The vahines are thick as cactus 
But there’s never a dogie in sight. 


CHINESE-POLY NESIAN 


Oh, I want to be just like Gene Autry 
With bright shiny saddle and spurs, 
But all I can find to round up 


Are hee—oo—ti—ful brown-skinned girls. 


To appreciate Papeete you must see it around 
the clock, for its mood changes with each hour. 
It is Christmas Eve, the end of a very hot day, and 
a cool breeze blows in from Moorea, whose golden 
peaks are slowly disappearing. There are many 
public celebrations, but the finest is at the Hopital, 
where all the children of town seem to have 
gathered: little French girls with crisp dresses, 
English boys in knee breeches, Tahitian children 
with eyes like embers, Chinese youngsters with 
their black hair pasted down. They all squeal at 
the spectacular fireworks. 

After the fiesta, older boys and girls go down to, 
the water front where a carnival, housed in grass 
shacks, is in progress. You. get five rifle shots to 
knock over a clay target, five baseballs to knock 
down a pile of tin cans. Kiosks sell pineapples, 
drinking coconuts and chunks of pie. There are 
roulette, ring-tossing games, and a big black 
box into which you can’t see but out of which you 
must fish the big prize. (Continued on Page 94) 
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THIS LAND 


OF 


REAT MUSIC 


A revolution of sound has swept across America: 


with dramatic suddenness, our country has become 


the home of the highest musical culture of all time 


LIKE a steady gentle rain, music is falling on the 
soil of America. Only a little while ago it seemed 
a parched vast land, barren to the beauty and the 
dream, the happiness and oblivion, the rapture 
and the pulsating excitement that only music 
brings to man. Today, it is irrigated by friendly 
streams, merry cascades, majestic rivers of music. 
America, the land of air-conditioned skyscrapers, 
has become the land of Toscanini, the land of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, the land of Heifetz, 
the land of Tanglewood, the land where music 
and musicians have become honored and be- 
loved citizens and are at home more than any- 
where else in the world. 

In the hills of the Berkshires, 10,000 Americans 
assemble on the nocturnal lawn (with 6000 more 
inside the giant shed) to hear great music. The 
palms and flowers and eucalyptus trees at the 
Hollywood Bow! reflect the voices of singers, the 
beat of dancing feet, the echoes of trumpets and 
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by H. W. HEINSHEIMER 


kettledrums. Throughout the land; trains and 
planes, buses and cars carry traveling artists: 
pianists, fiddlers, cellists, old ladies playing the 
harpsichord, singers, string quartets, whole sym- 
phony orchestras. In 1500 towns, villages and 
hamlets, from the dark woods of Michigan's 
Upper Peninsula to the Everglades, from the Rio 
Grande to Maine, people congregate in barns, 
gymnasiums, high-school auditoriums, churches 
and movie theaters to listen to the greatest artists 
the world can offer. 

The great masters of the baton, the great per- 
formers, the great composers, no longer come to 
these shores to pick up a hatful of hastily col- 
lected dollars and then return to their European 
homelands. Arturo Toscanini’s address is River- 
dale, N. Y. Bruno Walter's home isn’t in Vienna 
any more; it is in Beverly Hills, California. Sergei 
Koussevitzky has become a stranger in Paris, 
but he isn’t a stranger in Lenox, Massachusetts. 


Igor Stravinsky resides in the hills of Holly- 
wood. The Budapest Quartet hasn’t been in 
Budapest for a very long time. 

A one-way trip it has been for all of them and for 
hundreds of others, big names and small ones—a 
one-way trip to America. When they talk of 
home—these Frenchmen, these Austrians, these 
Greeks and Russians and Germans and English- 
men—they mean Nashville and Pittsburgh and 
Bloomington and Oakland and San Antonio. 
And while they are being integrated into the soul 
and body of American musical life, an ever in- 
creasing number of native sons—composers who 
already have earned world-wide reputation, con- 
ductors, singers, fiddlers, pianists—have picked 
up the great traditions of (Continued on Page 60) 


> 
ARTURO TOSCANINI, the eloquent and ex- 
plosive 83-year-old conductor of the NBC 
Symphony, is the greatest musician of our time. 
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(Continued from Page 58) the European past and 
invigorated them with their own youthfulness, 


daring and energy. New faces emerge on the 


musical scene of the world, new gestures, new 
customs, new attitudes—American attitudes, 
American customs, American gestures, a new 
nusical language: the language of New York, 
of Colorado, of New England, of Kentucky. It 
isn't the language of Schubert, or Wagner, or 
Debussy, or Verdi. It just begins to make itself 
heard, loud, clear, very distinct, new, bright and 


full of power 


Let Music Swell the Breeze 


The twenty professional symphony orchestras 
that played music to Americans in 1920, concen- 
trated in the big cities of the East, the Middle 
West and the West, have grown to almost 150, 
spread now all across the country. They are being 
joined by thousands and thousands of semiama- 
teur, amateur and school orchestras. Students, 
businessmen, doctors and lawyers, professors and 
housewives assemble religiously for rehearsals, 
practice at home, work for months for the Thurs- 
day night when they will sit on the podium of 
Lincoln High to follow the beat of their appointed 
leader. The town band that played melancholy 
potpourtis and limping operatic overtures on 
Sunday afternoon has been retired to the nostal 
gic memories of old-timers. Today at least 80 
cent of America’s 25,000 high schools have bands 
or orchestras or both, trained and steadily im 
proved in the quality and ambition of their mu 
sical standards by teachers whd have made music 
their lifetime vocation. Some three million Amer- 
ican youngsters are actively participating in mu 
sic. Year after year a small army of men and 
women leave the teachers’ colleges and universi- 
ies to pass on their enthusiasm and training to a 
new generation of Americans 
pone are the days when a young American 
yMposer, singer or conductor had to emigrate to 
Paris, Vienna, London, or Milan for even the 
idiments of musical knowledge, dreading the 
irn to an unappreciative homeland 
the trend has been reversed. The world’s 
centers of musical learning are now to be 
1 in Rochester, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
nnati, New York, or Los Angeles. It is only 
s since such now world-famous 
urtis Institute in Philadelphia, 
Juilliard School of Music in New York and 
1 Eastman School in Rochester were estab- 
lished. The National Association of Schools ot 
Music, organized in 1924, now represents almost 
two hundred schools, most of them attached to 
universities throughout America. The composers, 
players and teachers that emerge from these 
institutions are, in the words of William Schu- 
man, one of America’s outstanding composers 
and president of the Juilliard School, “equipped 
to contribute through their profession to the de- 
velopment of music as a constructive force in 


contemporary life (Continued on Page 72) 


a 
SUMMER symphony concerts unde 
the stars have won many thou- 


sands of friends for classical music 
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HOLIDAY'S 
DREAM ORCHESTRA 


These first-desk men would make the world’s finest music 


PROBABLY every conductor, even a Toscanini, has 
dreamed of directing a mythical ensemble of brilliant 
instrumentalists, culled from the country’s finest sym- 
phonic groups. With a wave of its magic baton, 
HOLIDAY now creates this dream orchestra. 

Space limitations make it impractical to list the one 
hundred or more men who make up a full major orches- 
tra, even if this were necessary. Actually, the stature of 
an orchestra depends on the principals, or first-desk 
men, who head each section and who communicate 
their artistry to the others in their sections. So HOLIDAY 
concentrates on these first-desk players, and shows 
themr as representatives of the entire group. 

Here, then, is the pick of America’s symphonic crop. 
They're a virtuoso lot, each player a superb artist in his 
special field and within his particular organization. Our 
concertmaster and the head of our first violins is Mischa 
Mischakoff, who has been concertmaster and the spark- 
plug of the NBC Symphony Orchestra since its incep- 
tion. Our associate concertmasters are Alexander Hils- 
berg and Richard Burgin, both distinguished conduc- 
tors as well as concert soloists. The two distinguished 
extra violinists shown are “spares,” justified by the pre- 
ponderance of strings in an orchestra. 


Our first-desk man in the oboe section is the world- 
famed Marcel Tabuteau, of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, who is, in a sense, the father of symphonic oboe 
playing in America; almost every U.S. orchestra today 
has one of his pupils occupying its first-oboe chair. Our 
choice for first flute is William Kincaid, also of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. He and Tabuteau form a duo 
that is the ideal of all wind-instrument players. Our 
other choices are hardly less outstanding. 

If the predominance of players is from the four major 
orchestras in the East, the explanation is simple. Most 
musicians (and conductors as well) hope eventually to 
make the great Eastern orchestras. The scale of pay in 
the East is highest, the opportunity for extra work (in 
radio or recordings) is greatest, and the prestige of 
playing with The New York Philharmonic, Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Philadelphia Orchestra or 
NBC Symphony is incalculable. 

The musical force contained in a dream aggregation 
such as this is so great that only the finest of conductors 
could cope with it: perhaps Arturo Toscanini, the 
greatest of them all, with Leopold Stokowski as his 
associate. Whatever the choice, what music they 
would make together! 











THE INSTRUMENTS 


Put them all together and you have the most 


dramatic instrument of all —the orchestra 


by JOSEPH WECHSBERG 


\ 


THE best instrument is one that everybody can 
play: the human voice. No musical gadget equals 
it in range of mood and emotion. When we want 
to bestow the highest praise upon a master instru- 
mentalist, we say, “His tone reminds you of a 
human voice.” People have violin voices, viola 
voices (better known as alto), bass and clarinet 
voices. Caruso’s voice was finer than the finest 
Stradivari cello. The invisible piccolo which Lily 
Pons carries in her throat is not for sale, but it’s 
there, just the same. Critics talk of the “orches- 
tral’’ effects created by the Vienna Sangerknaben 
and of the “bass section” of the Don Cossacks 
as though they were an orchestra, not a chorus. 
The critics are right. An a cappella is an instru- 
ment—some, like the Collegiate Chorale, are 
great instruments. A barbershop quartet is an 
instrument and so is a string quartet. And a 
symphony orchestra is an instrument of 100-odd 
voices and almost limitless possibilities. 

The symphony orchestra goes back to the 
Austrian composer Joseph Haydn. Two hundred 
years ago, “Papa” Haydn’s orchestra had only 
thirty-three men—eight first and six second vio- 
lins, four violas, four cellos, four 
double basses, a few wood winds and 
brasses. Mozart and Beethoven brought 
in more woods and brasses. Wagner 
added tubas for heroic effect. Richard 
Strauss and Igor Stravinsky used as 
many as 125 musicians, some of them 
performing on the organ, euphonium, 
gong and glockenspiel. Hector Berlioz, 
the great French composer, dreamed 
of an orchestra that would have 242 
strings, thirty grand pianos, thirty harps 
and so on. (The dream never came true.) 

Basically, a modern orchestra has 
four ‘sections: strings, wood winds, 
brasses and percussion instruments. 

The strings are softer in tone and 

outnumber all other instruments by two to one. 
In major orchestras there are about sixty of 
them (sixteen first and fourteen second violins, 
ten violas, ten cellos, eight double basses, two 
harps). The wood-wind section has three or more 
flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, an English 
horn, with some players doubling on the piccolo 
and double bassoon, and so forth. The brass sec- 
tion consists of horns, trumpets, trombones, 
tubas and additional instruments. And there are 
the percussion players, with their array of tim- 
pani or kettledrums, bass and snare drums, 
chimes and cymbals, gongs and glockenspiels, 
triangles and tambourines; there is the pianist 


and the celesta player; and there are others. Noth- 
ing really new by way of instruments has been 
added since the days of Haydn. True, the saxo- 
phone was created in 1840 by the Belgian instru- 
ment maker Adolphe Sax, but it is really a com- 
bination of clarinet and oboe. 

Ever since craftsmen have been making instru- 
ments they have tried to create the “perfect” 
instrument—one that could duplicate the human 
voice. Perhaps this is one of the reasons for the 
violin’s dominating position in the orchestra, An 
Italian master violin, played by a real master 
violinist, sounds almost like the human voice. 
Its tonal range covers more than four octaves and 
a wide register of emotions. (The finest violins, 
some now worth up to $100,000, were made in 
Cremona, Italy, two hundred and fifty years ago 
by Antonio Stradivari, Joseph Guarnei del Jesu 
and Nicold Amati.) 

The viola is a larger violin, tuned a fifth lower, 
filling the tonal gap between violin and cello. It 
has a beautiful, veiled, sad timbre. 

The sonorous, rich, masculine tone of the cello 
is tuned one octave below the viola and supplies 

the upper bass part of the string 
section’s score. It’s a very difficult 
instrument, has always been popular 
with composers and has been given 
some of the most expressive solo 
passages. The lowest bass parts of the 
score, the ones that can’t be reached 
by the cello, are played by the double 
basses. They are big, unhandy instru- 
ments, and the players spend much 
time counting rests and waiting for 
the next cue. There was a famous 
double-bass virtuoso who could do 
stunning things with the double-bass 
viol but who finally gave it up. His 
name is Sergei Koussevitzky and 
the rest is musical history, and not 
only in Boston, 

The harp is also counted among the string 
instruments; it has forty-six strings, the C strings 
are colored red and the F’s are blue. Its mech- 
anism of seven pedals, which raise each scale 
tone one or two semitones, was perfected by 
Sebastian Erard in 1810 and hasn’t been changed 
since. It produces harmonics of ethereal beauty 
and is much used by very old and very modern 
composers. 

String players like to get together for chamber 
music, anything from duos to trios to octets. 
The most popular combination is the string 
quartet, first and (Continued on Page 76) 
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THE TEN FINEST 


A famed critic goes out on a limb and picks our very best orchestras 


ONE of the most exciting cultural adventures of 
the past half century has been the extraordinary 
rise of the American orchestra. In 1900 we had 
seven major symphony orchestras. Today, there 
ire at least twenty-five orchestras of the first rank, 
orchestras that are the peer of anything that 
I urope has produced 

What are the attributes of a “great” orchestra? 
Roughly speaking, the attributes of a great solo 
virtuoso. First of all, technical skill. Ever since 


Beetho 


hass 


en scared the daylights out of the double- 
ection with the famous fugato in the third 
movement of the C Minor Symphony, composers 
have 


been making increasingly heavy demands 


NEW YORK 





by DEEMS TAYLOR 


upon the technical resources of orchestral play- 
ers. Furthermore, since the average orchestra 
gives a different program every week of the sea- 
son, rehearsal time cannot be wasted in teaching 
the players their parts. They must be prepared to 
play anything in the repertoire virtually at sight. 

The second attribute is tone quality. Besides 
playing in tune, the various sections must pre- 
sent a beautiful tone. Closely allied to this is an 
attribute to which I give the slightly pompous 


title of tonal homogeneity—the quality of sound- 


ing like one player. If the quality or volume of 


tone of one player differs from those of his fellow 
players, the balance of the section is destroyed. 
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The average first-rate symphony orchestra has 
had years of close association with one conductor. 
The cult of the guest conductor, so dear to the 
hearts of the subscribers, is a highly dangerous 
one. It takes time to get accustomed to a con- 
ductor, to understand his signals. 

What is about to follow is one man’s choice of 
the Big Ten, the ten orchestras that are, to me, 
the best in the country. They are orchestras that, 
over a stretch of thirty-odd years, | have heard in 
concert, in recordings, or on the air—in some 
cases, under all three conditions. I do not pretend 
that the list is definitive. For example, | have ex- 


cluded the NBC n Page 67) 


Gentle, monastic Dimitri Mitropoulos conducts the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, America’s oldest and best-known orchestr: 


now in its 109th season. 
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VIRTUOSOS like pianist Rudolf Serkin perform frequently with Philadelphia Orchestra. EUGENE ORMANDY at rehearsal with soprano Dorothy Maynor. 


PI ILADE LPI HA Known for the heights achieved by its magnificent string choirs, i 
the Philadelphia has been called “The Stradivarius of Orchestras.” t 


CONDUCTOR ORMANDY discusses a difficult score with three talented players—flutist Kincaid, oboists Tabuteau and de Lancie 














BO S ON Musicians of Boston Symphony Orchestra relax and talk shop backstage before a concert. The 
noted ensemble is conducted by Charles Munch, latest in a long list of distinguished leaders. 











(Continued from Page 64) Symphony because, 
although a great orchestra, it is primarily a radio, 
and notaconcert-hall orchestra. Other appraisers 
might quarrel with some of my choices. There are, 
however, three, concerning whose surpassing ex- 
cellence critical opinion is close to unanimous. 
So I shall venture to call them the Big Three, and 
put them at the top of the list. Here they are: 

The Boston Symphony, founded in 1881. 
Under Gericke and Karl Muck it attained an un- 
excelled virtuosity, but Muck was interned during 
World War I. A strike, and the war, wrecked the 
orchestra. Pierre Monteux took over the ruins, 
and in six years made it a fine orchestra again. In 
its twenty-five years under Sergei Koussevitzky it 
became a great one, and it continues to be one 
under Charles Munch. 

The New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra. America’s oldest orchestra, founded in 
1842. It was a co-operative affair until 1909, 
when it was reorganized with guarantors. In 
1928 it absorbed Walter Damrosch’s New York 
Symphony Orchestra, hence the hyphenated 
name. A truly great orchestra, it has played under 
every great conductor during the past seventy-five 
years. Dimitri Mitropoulos is the conductor this 
season. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, founded in 1900. 
During his twenty-four years as conductor, Leo- 
pold Stokowski made it one of the world’s great, 
a rank maintained by Eugene Ormandy. 

And here are the remaining seven. Suppose we 
consider them as tied for second place, and list 
them alphabetically: 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, founded 
by Theodore Thomas in 1891. The late Frederick 
Stock took it over in 1906, and in thirty-six years 
made and kept it a superb instrument. After a 
couple of seasons of guest conductors, the Chicago 
this year is under the baton of Rafael Kubelik. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, founded 
in 1895. Under Stokowski, Reiner, and Goos- 
sens it became a great organization. At present 
it is one of the few orchestras that enjoy the 
distinction of having a native-born American, 
Thor Johnson, as conductor. 

The Cleveland Orchestra, founded in 1918, 
and built into a fine band by Nikolai Sokoloff and 
Artur Rodzinski. Its high caliber is maintained 
by its present conductor, George Szell. 

The Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, founded 
in 1930. This is the youngest of the Big Ten. In 
his thirteen years as conductor, Fabien Sevitzky 
has produced astonishing results. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, founded 
in 1903. Henri Verbrugghen made it a first-rank 
organization, a position it continued to hold un- 
der Eugene Ormandy, Dimitri Mitropoulos and 
its present conductor, Antal Dorati. 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, the second- 
oldest living American orchestra, founded in 
1880. It remained in comparative obscurity until 
1931, when Vladimir Golschmann took it over. 
He has raised it to rank among the best during his 
nineteen years of service. 

The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
founded in 1911. Alfred Hertz did an excellent job 
for fourteen years, but its rise to fame dates from 
1935, when Pierre Monteux became its conductor. 

So there you have my list—and my bags are 
packed for South America. THE END 


ANTAL DORATI, Minneapolis Symphony. 


GEORGE SZELL, Cleveland Orchestra. THOR JOHNSON, Cincinnati Symphony. 


FABIEN SEVITZKY, Indianapolis Symphony. RAFAEL KUBELIK, Chicago Symphony. 


T hese American cities 


also boast first-rate leaders 


and orchestras 
which rank with the best 


in the musical world 
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MILTON WEBER, young conductor of Waukesha Symphony, gives lessons to Jean Honl, 19, who plays in the violin section 


SMALL-TOWN 
SYMPHONY 


Music has captured the little Wisconsin city of Waukesha, where laundrymen, 


clerks and mechanics play with professionals in a lively grass-roots orchestra 


WAUKESHA, Wisconsin (Pop. 25,000), is mad 
about music. For the past three years, the city’s 
number-one talking point and object of pride has 
been its astonishingly good symphony orchestra. 
Waukesha is probably the smallest city in the 
U.S. with a full-scale symphony playinga full, five- 
concert season. Waukesha’s is literally a people's 
orchestra; a good half of the ninety-odd musi- 
clans are amateurs—housewives, students and 
workingmen—who, by special permission of the 
musicians’ union, are joined by professionals 
from Waukesha and nearby Milwaukee. Founder, 
organizer, cajoler, teacher and leader of the 


Sy mphony is young, (Continued on Page 70) 








Up river from the South Bank 
Exhibition, Thames-side center- 
piece of the Festival in London, 
these Festival Pleasure Gardens in 
Battersea Park will offer many 
attractions including open-air cafes, 
a fun fair, concerts, a riverside 
theater, and illuminations and 
firework displays at night. 


MAY 3—-SEPTEMBER 30 


The greatest ever planned, the Festival of Britain 1951 will be spread throughout the 


United Kingdom, putting the whole nation on show. Cities and townsalloverthe country 


are taking part; below you will find details of the main events which they will present. 





PROGRAM Cambridge Festival . July 30—August 18 
Canterbury Festival July 18—August 10 
EXHIBITIONS Cheltenham Festival of British 
Contemporary Music July 2-14 
LONDON May 4—September 30 Dumfries Festival of the Arts June 24-30 
South Bank Exhibition Edinburgh International Festival 
May 3—October 31 of Music and Drama . Aug. 19—Sept. 8 
Festival Pleasure Gardens, Battersea Park Inverness 1951 Highland Festival . June 17-30 
May 3—September 30 Liverpool Festival . July 22—August 12 
Exhibition of Science, South Kensington Llangollen (International Musical 
. ; , . Eisteddfod) . é July 3-8 
Exhibition of Architecture, Lansbury, t lenotet (hail Diesel 
Poplar Eisteddfod of Wales) . _ August 6-11 
Exhibition of Books, Victoria and Albert Norwich Festival d : Fune 18-30 
Museum Oxford Festival ; . ‘ July 2-16 


Perth Arts Festival ‘ May 27— 216 
GLASGOW May 28—August ae ae ee - - 


. St. David’s Festival 
Exhibition of Industrial Power, Kelvin Hall Music and Worship)... July 10-13 


— . S ford- -Avo 
°.. BELFAST June 1—August 31 ee 


, ope Shakespeare Festival March 24—Oct. 27 
%6 Ulster Farm and Factory Exhibition Swansea Festival of Music September 16-29 





FESTIVALS OF THE ARTS Woeseaesss 


Three Choirs Festival September 2-7 


There will be a Special Festival Season of the York Festival June 2-17 
Arts in LONDON May ?—TJune 370 ; 
Og" MELLENHAM 030 Aberdeen Festival July 30—August 13 Included in the program are special events in:— 
9 Po Aldeburgh Festival of = 
mA: ) eo Music and the Arts June 8-17 SCOTLAND 
aan (. .-) Bath Assembly May 20—Fune 2 Edinburgh: Gathering of the Clans Aug. 16-19 
Belfast Festival of the Arts May 7—Fune 30 Exhibition of 18th Century Books 
Bournemouth and Wessex Aug. 3—Sept. 15 
Festival . June 3-17 Exhibition of Scottish Architecture 
Brighton Regency Festival July 16—August 25 and Traditional Crafts July—September 








YOU WOULD LIKE FURTHER PARTICULARS OF THE FESTIVAL PROGRAM 
| 


HOLIDAY / MARCH 


Where present and future meet: The Tesla million 
volt lightning machine which will be seen in the 
final section of the Exhibition of Industrial Power, 
at Glasgow, Scotland. This Exhibition shows how 
the power hidden in coal and water has been har- 
nessed to human needs and finishes with a glimpse 
of the greatest industrial power of the future — 


nuclear energy 


Glasgow: Exhibition of 
Contemporary Books June 1—TFuly 28 


WALES 
Cardiff: Pageant of Wales July 25—August 6 
Exhibition of Contemporary Painting 
St. Fagan’s Folk Festival July 16-28 
Dolhendre, Merioneth: Welsh 
Hillside Farm Scheme May—Sept. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
Belfast: Royal Ulster Agricultural Show 
May 27-26 
Combined Services Tattoo 
August 29—September 1 


BRITAIN AT HOME TO 
THE WORLD 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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Fl f 1000 ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD 


Only B-Q-A-( flies 
Stratocruisers exclusively— 
daily—New York to London 


AT LOWEST WINTER RATES* 


Only B.O.A.C. assures you luxurious Speedbird Strato- 





Cruiser service—on every flight, every day from New 
York to London! (3 flights weekly are via Glasgow. ) 
You fly above the weather, you enjoy double-decked 
spaciousness, the beautifully appointed lower-deck 
lounge, comfortable dressing rooms, and full-size sleeper 
berths (available at slight extra charge). It's de luxe 


service all the way—and no extra fare to pay 


See your travel agent—for expert travel service! 
Over 1000 travel agents in the U.S.A. join more than 
100 world-wide B.O.A< 


offices tO arrange reserva- 


ns and plan every detail of your trip. And B.0.A.C. 


In accordance with official tariffs. 


World’s Most Luxurious Airliners—Speedbird Strato- 


cruisers are the world’s largest, fastest, most luxurious 
airliners! Move about, relax in the roomy comfort of the 
lower-deck lounge—and enjoy superb British service! 


ONLY B-0-A-C 


GIVES YOU ALL THREE! 
I. Traditional British service 
2. Finest Speedbird Stratocruiser equipment 


3. 31 years’ flying experience 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Travel Agent or call B.O.A.C. at 
e, New York 17, N. Y. Also reservation offices 


Angeles, San Francisco and Miami 


GIANTS 
CAUSEWAY 


HOLIDAY 








THREE Waukesha wind instrumentalists nervously warm up before the start of 
an evening concert. Symphony programs blend contemporary and classical works. 


(Continued from Page 68) 
Austrian-born Milton Weber. He is the 
proudest symphony conductor in Amer- 
ica today 

Waukesha’s amateur musicians are 
a devoted lot. One of them, an account- 
ant, whizzes forty miles on a motor- 
cycle to attend rehearsals. A toolmaker 
makes a 120-mile trip on rehearsal 
nights so that he can play the double 
bass. A laundryman plays viola and 
sells concert tickets on his route. Con- 
ductor Weber gives many hours of free 


lessons. Nonperformers put the bee 
on businessmen for money. Tickets 
cost only $6.00 for the five concerts. 
Since the symphony wants to be good 
(it is) and to play difficult, exciting music 
(it does), most of its tiny $8000 budget 
goes toward paying for professional 
musicians in the orchestra. The reward 
for this zeal comes five evenings a year 
when everyone who can crowds into 
the high-school auditorium, and musi- 
cians and listeners alike have a fine time 
listening to fine music. THE END 


HIGH-SCHOOL auditorium is jammed with 700 listeners at one of the season's 
five concerts. Visiting professionals have been amazed by orchestra's high quality. 


MARCH 








THE WORLD’S FINEST INSTRUMENT FOR HOME ENTERTAINMENT 


*re’s an indescribable thrill in h 
friend step up to read the name plate on 
your new Capehart television instrument. 
You find yourself impulsively saying, 
“It's a Capehart ... the best you can buy!” 
And you're right for Capehart has always 
insisted on keeping ahead of the march... 
bringing you richer, clearer pictures... 
breathtaking sound from the famous Capehart 
Symphonic-Tone System ...and cabinetry 
unequalled for its elegance and luxury.... And 
Capehart has also insisted on prices as 
practical and realistic as television itself... 


well within the reach of everyone! 


FREE BOOKLET. Gives 6 new origi- 
nal room designs by a famous interior 
decorator. Shows how to choose cabi- 
net styles to suit your home. Send for 
A WOMAN LOOKS AT TELE- 
VISION, Dept. A4, Capehart-Farns- 
worth Corporation, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





INCOMPARABLE 


The CAPEHART “Hepplewhite”’ 
Phonograph-Radio. Plays all sizes, 
all speeds, all types of records. Famous 
Capehart Symphonic-Tone System. 
AM-FM radio. 18th Century cabinet 
in mahogany, bisque or walnut finish. 


TELEVISION * PHONOGRAPH « RADIO 


The CAPEHART “New Englander.” 
French Provincial styling designed by Lee 

Stone. Cherry with mellow fruitwood fin- 
CAPEHART-FARNSWORTH CORPORATION, FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA ia ae Uaeeciales Ghee chen dha 


An Associate of International 4 oom and Telegraph Corporation picture. Capehart Symphonic-Tone System, 
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OF GREAT MUSIC 
travel 


(Continued from Page 60) 


ve | 
I rst Thirty years ago all this didn’t exist. 
; | Today it is here, no longer an American 
Cla Ss Me : | dream but an American reality. Within 
— ; the span of one generation music has 
become a deeply integrated part of 
American life. 

The suddenness, the newness of music 
in America, was not the only feature 
that made this venture unique in the 
world’s cultural history. The basic Eu- 
ropean assumption—that the adminis- 
tration of music was the duty of em- 
perors and kings, of the city and state— 
has never been accepted in America. 
Every major community in Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Scandinavia, and 
many other countries, for centuries 
past, allotted a lavish subsidy to their 
opera houses, their symphony orches- 
tras, their music schools. Neither war 





nor revolution, occupation nor famine 


»* | 
was allowed to interfere. The Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the Vienna 
Opera were part of the city, like the 
h trees and the churches and the old pal- 
# wien aces, accepted unthinkingly. Emperors 


would go, republics fall into the dust, 


you dictators would goose-step down the 


boulevards and foreign soldiers would 
travel chase out the dictators and still the 
government paid for music as if time 
° had stood still. 
Li WPA was the closest America ever 
| came to a publicly subsidized musical 
life. It served its purpose, but after a 
few years it went—and today our musi- 
cal life is richer, more exciting, more 
promising than ever before. The people 
have made it their own cause. Here and 
| there—in Philadelphia, in San Fran- 
| cisco, in Baltimore, in North Caro- 
"i, Y lina—attempts have been made to 
translate public responsibility into dol- 
‘be lars and cents. These are only slight de- r ‘ , 
viations, however, exceptions from the \ | \ | N 
rule prevailing in the past and still a a le “ 
basic principle even in these troubled 
times that music in America is the con- 
cern of the individual and not of a pub- 
lic agency. by 
No city government or state super- 
visor tells the Orchestra Association of " s 
Springfield, Mass., how to conduct its | \ NX \ | N 
; affairs. When funds were running low, Aa 4 4 
$17.95 | Mrs. Douglas V. Wallace, one of the 
to : | officers of the association, invited 
$19.95 | everybody to her new home on Long- 
meadow Street, a modern house that 
had been the talk of the town. Three 
thousand citizens passed through the 
building, each one shaking hands with 
the hostess and each one leaving a Bottled and packaged in France 


on-the-go shi 


E. P. REED & COMPANY + ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ANYTI RA E is dollar as a contribution to the Spring- 
LN A ERRNO TE 


field Symphony Orchestra. 

When the Government built the town 
of Oak Ridge and settled 75,000 people 
there, it provided houses and streets 
and libraries and drugstores.“It didn’t 
provide for music. Within a few months 
Oak Ridge had a sixty-man orchestra, 
a civic chorus and chamber-music 
groups; every one of the players and 
singers worked in one of the atomic 
factories or was an Oak Ridge house- 
wife. The conductor was a chemist who 
spent his days close to the atomic stock 
pile and his evenings with a baton and 
a group of men and women who had 
come to make music for music’s sake 
before the paint on their houses was 
dry. 

Each spring, drives get under way in 
hundreds of American towns. Men's 
committees are organized, young peo- 
ple’s committees, women’s auxiliaries. 
There is a social committee, a ways- 
and-means committee, a budget com- 
mittee. Mrs. Adams looks out for radio 
contacts, Mrs. Watson is in charge of 
student tickets; Mrs. Moore organizes 
a house-to-house canvass; Mrs. Web- 
ster assembles twenty-five young ladies 
and starts a telephone campaign; Mrs. 
Silin presides at ice-cream socials, card 
parties and buffet suppers. It is the 
same everywhere ; and for every musical 
organization that fails two or three new 
ones spring up. There never seems an 
end to it. 

This is a big and powerful movement. 
It is the cultural liberation of the Amer- 
ican hinterland, its emancipation from 
the big cities, its growth into uncount- 
able independent musical units no 
longer shaped by what is going on 
in New York’s Carnegie Hall, striving 
to form their own cultural destiny out 
Iry the World’s Most Refreshing of the tastes and demands of their 

own people. 


Tall Drink —Gin and Tonic made with 





The Oklahoma Way 


Canada Dry Quinac Quinine Water | 
g In Oklahoma City they have stopped 
selling tickets for the concerts of their 
Symphony Orchestra. The desire to buy 
a ticket to hear a celebrated visiting 
artist does not qualify you for admis- 
taste. Try one today! sion. You must become part of the mu- 
sical community by signing up as a 
member of the Oklahoma State Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Inc. Only then are 
you admitted to the concerts. There are 
regular memberships for twenty-five 
dollars, fellowships at half price and 
student memberships for as little as five 
dollars. Out-of-towners—some of them 
travel hundreds of miles for a concert— 
are given special membership rates. The 
members are admitted free to the con- : : : 
‘- t * unspoken, unmistakable quality...“ because 
certs of the Little Symphony, a smaller 
body of players who perform lovely : Americans want the best!"’ Sizes 10-18. 
serenades by Mozart, symphonies by : : “s Camisole Blouse 5.95... Flared Skirt 7.95... 
Haydn, fresh works by contemporary Bee = - Bobby Jocket 6.95 
composers. Hundreds of young people oof ne gene 
’ fsom the state university and from col- ; 
leges in and around the town rehearse 
. 3 * with the orchestra in performances of 
oratorios. Five thousand citizens have 
CANADA DRY joined a drive for more and better music 
. in a city that only a few years ago 
Quinac was concerned mostly with oil, cows 


and corn. 


QUININE WATER (Continued on Page 75) ax cralpatomneies pai: 


always tastes good. You'll like its 


... its delightfully different 


From Stephanie Koret's imaginative series 
of “Tublin*® PAIR-OFFS."' Typical the trilogy 
pictured here...guaranteed washable 


of course and all with the mark of 
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Seer aud Trtoue Fea 
I bought for 
Meth’ fase... 


But the very next morning | changed my mind. For no one 


Jo 
7 ‘TLL NEVER Force? that beach at \capulco. It was so 
Vague Inbmtnts absolutely pertect I hated to leave 
ST J . would want to miss the thrills of Mexico City or all the wonderful sights 
f (Cut wd ( CHICA : within easy distance ...like the Floating Gardens of Xochimilco. 


quaint old Taxco, “The Silver City’ where I bought that stunning pin 


y J 7 or the famous palace of Cortés at Cuernavaca.” 
athier% — Litre, “a You, too, will want to put all these and countless other magic moments 
d . 


in your memory book of Mexico. And you'll have time to do so 


when you vo by American Airlines Flagships that wing you south 


of the border in just a few delightful hours. 


Americas Leading Airline AMERICAN AIRLINES “ 





(Continued from Page 73) 

Yes, strange things are happening in 
America. The town of Louisville, Ky., 
(the home of Churchill Downs and the 
Derby) decided to replace the roster of 
famous soloists appearing with the 
Louisville Orchestra with live com- 
posers. New works were commissioned 
for a fraction of the price the usual 
stellar attraction would havedemanded. 
No traveling virtuoso has done for the 
musical pride, for the feeling of accom- 
plishment and cultural independence, 
what the visits of out- 


many have been given permanent, se- 
curity as composers in residence, jobs 
that give them time to create at leisure, 
and to pass on their knowledge and 
experience to the students that come to 
hear them. Already, in schools at 
Bloomington, at Urbana and Ann Ar- 
bor, at Stanford, New Haven, Seattle, 
New Orleans and scores of other towns 
a thriving musical life is growing in in- 
tensity, quality and ambition. Some 
schools have opera departments, or- 
chestras, chamber-music groups, lab- 

oratories of musical 





standing composers 
have done 


N. M.—but let me 
quote here from a let- going.” 
ter thatcame to mefrom 


“Visits always give pleas- 
In Albuquerque, ure,” say the Portuguese, 
“if not the coming, then the fame who teach as 


learning. Others have 
resident string quartets, 
players of international 


members of the faculty, 
give concerts on the 





Kurt Frederick, a na- 

tive of Austria, now the resident con- 
ductor of the Albuquerque Civic Sym- 
phony. He writes 


Last spring, I found in a newspaper a 
report that Arnold Schoenberg, the famous 
modern composer, had finished a new com- 
position which he called A Survivor from 
Warsaw. | wrote to Schoenberg in Los 
Angeles and asked him for the score of his 
work. 

He sent it, telling me that the work 
had not yet been performed and that I 
could play it with my group as a world 
premieére if | wished to. Imagine! Schoen- 
berg premiéres used to take place in Vienna, 
in Berlin, in Prague—this was Albuquer- 
que, N. M. My orchestra is an amateur or- 
ganization. University and high-school stu- 
dents play in it and a few people from the 
town. 

We started rehearsals. I can’t tell you 
how many we had—after the first three 
dozen I stopped counting. The work re- 
quires a chorus—and the lines it has to 
sing are set to Hebrew words. My chorus 
consists of people from the city, some uni- 
versity students and a group from Estan- 
cia, a community of 668 souls in an iso- 
lated district, mostly farmers. To attend 
rehearsals they had to drive fifty-five miles 
each way. 

I have played modern music in New 
York and other big cities. Never have I en- 
countered such a humble attitude of appre- 
ciation and respect as among the amateurs 
of our small community. After four months 
of preparations we felt ourselves ready to 
perform the work. At the end I scarcely be- 
lieved my ears as I heard the applause. This 
was difficult music, atonal, uncompromis- 
ing, harsh on ears and nerves. But the 
people seemed genuinely moved by its 
impact, deeply attentive, eager to partici- 
pate In a new experience. 

The narrator—he is a professor of chem- 
istry at the University of New Mexico 
when he doesn’t recite Schoenberg in our 
concert hall—asked the listeners whether 
they wished to hear the work a second time. 
The applause increased in intensity. We 
repeated the piece. Not one of the 1500 
people that crowded our hall left before 
the end. 

This is the new spirit of the pioneers 
of music—in the New Mexico desert, in 
the mountains, in the valleys, all over 
America. It is a spirit independent of 
the rules and precepts of the past, in- 
dependent of ancient theories, inde- 
pendent of traditions, independent in 
its judgment of what to accept and to 
reject, to like and to dislike. Experi- 
ments in every branch of musical ac- 
tivity are undertaken with explosive 
imagination, free from the pressure of 
box-office considerations. Composers 
are encouraged with prizes and stipends; 


campus, travel across 
the land to carry the message of fine 
music and good will for the alma mater 
with them. 

One of these string quartets, formed 
by graduates of New York’s Juilliard 
School of Music, is made up of four 
young Americans who look and 
act and play as never a European 
string quartet looked and acted and 
plavcd—violent, obsessed, magnifi- 
cently independent, inspiringly unre- 
strained—they, too, symbols and mes- 
sengers of the new spirit. 

Look at these four boys when you 
look for music in America—don’t look 
only at the refined accomplishments of 
world-famous orchestras, at the mag- 
nificent recordings of brilliant voices 
and expensive Stradivarius violins, at 
the great maestro’s impeccable music 
coming over the air. Don’t look for the 
smooth, the refined, the finished, the 
polished, the aged. Come and listen to 
Beethoven's Missa Solemnis, performed 
by 350 students of the University of 
Salt Lake City. Listen to a youth con- 
cert in Los Angeles. Sneak in at a re- 
hearsal of the concert band of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Come to Logan, 
Utah, a town of 12,000, when the visit- 
ing orchestra from Salt Lake stops for 
two concerts—one for 4000 children in 
the afternoon and one for 4000 grown- 
ups in the evening. Mingle with the 
players when Igor Stravinsky conducts 
the University Orchestra in Urbana, 
Ill. Come to Lewisohn Stadium in New 
York and look at the faces of the tired 
men in shirt sleeves and the tired women 
in blouse and skirt, sprawled on the 
empty stones in the suffocating heat of 
an August night; look at their faces 
and see what happens to them when 
Heifetz, small, pathetic figure down in 
the shell, begins to play the Brahms 
Concerto. 

You can hear the music all over 
America. It is here and it will never go 
away. 

It has taken hold of the hearts of 
the people. Like a gentle rain it is com- 
ing from the clouds. The people step 
out of their houses and workshops, 
from the noisy busses, away from the 
clatter of machines, the monotony of 
typewriters, from the long, long wait 
for the streetcar. 

They lift their tired faces and smile. 

THE END 
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National Travel Club which 
for 45 years has been giving 
tourists and vacationists valu- 
able information, and sav- 
ing them money, time and 
trouble on tours and holidays 
in every state and every 
country—now presents the 
expanding “LIBRARY OF 
YOUR OWN TRAVELS,” in 
handsome, matching, non- 
bulging volumes and gives 


To NEW 


MEMBERS 


gs OF TH 


ATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


This super-album of 224 

pages is beautifully ™ 

bound in heavy-duty fab- 

rikoid with hand-tooled Florentine gilt deco- 
ration. It is so constructed that it never bulges 
—the thickness remains the same whether new 
or partly or completely filled—a delight to see, 
to handle, to refer to. And it fits a bookshelf 
like any other fine volume. Additional match- 
ing volumes are available as needed, at the 
special club rates, so that you can build a mag- 
nificent quick-reference library set not only of 
your vacations and travels but of other per- 
sonal interests too. 

Trip by trip, or year by year, mount the snap- 
shots, postcards, letters-home, maps, folders, 
menus, or clippings that will enable you to 
relive the happy days of travel—or plan new 
tours and vacations so as to get the utmost 
pleasure and value from every hour. 

THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB offers this 
incomparably interesting first volume FREE 
to new members upon acceptance of applica- 
tion (see coupon). The NTC was founded in 
1906 by a group of kindred spirits interested 
in travel not as a business but as a hobby. 
Through the club's beautiful monthly maga- 
zine TRAVEL, and confidential personal serv- 
ice, members get first-hand reliable, up-to-date, 
practical information about interesting places 
to visit—how to get there in comfort, when 
to go, where to stay, what to wear, how much 
to pay. 

If you have ever traveled, or plan to travel, or 
like to know about it—and want assured good 
service wherever you take vacations or trips, 
without extravagance—join the National 
Travel Club and start reading Travel Magazine 
today. 


The only magazine 
that brings 2 com- 
plete row of 
tours, ¢ s, 
trips and vacation 
opportunities ail 
over the globe. 


MARCH 


You Get These Features 

@ One year's subscription for Travel Magazine 
Beautifully illustrated, practical, informative. 

@ Touring service and information—special reports 
when desired. 

@ $2000 travel accident insurance policy, with 
benefits growing yearly. 

@ Club identification insignia: membership card, 
baggage labels, windshield sticker, etc. 

@ Mail service, forwarding, etc. 

@ Movie films of travel without rental fee. 

@ Use of all National Travel Club facilities, dis- 
counts and rates—all money-saving privileges, 
services and bureaus. 

@ The Library of your Own Travels, Vol. 1. Addi- 
tional matching volumes at club rates. 





MAIL APPLICATION WITH ONLY $1 

Send coupon to Club Headquarters today. Upon 
acceptance you will be notified promptly, and 
you will receive your first copy of “Travel” 
Magazine, and your insurance policy, and your 
FREE book, together with a bill for the $4.00 
balance of first year’s dues in full. Your Mem- ° 
bership Card, with money-saving club privi- 
leges, windshield insignia, and luggage labels 
come when payment is completed. If your ap- 
plication is not accepted, your money will be 
promptly refunded. 











\ Send Your Application for Membérship NOW! 
| The National Travel Club, Dept. H-1 
115 West 45th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 
My interest in travel is for () health, D pleas- 
ure, (1) education, CF vacation, () as a hobby, 
or 
My occupation 
I wish to apply for one year's membership in 
‘TC. I understand that my $5.00 dues 
covers everything as listed. 


0 I enclose $1.00 deposit and will pay 
00 more upon acceptance. Or 


OI enclose $5.00 payment in full 


Money to be refunded in full if applica- 
tion is not accepted. 


MR., MRS., MISS 
STREET & NO. 
cITY 

ZONE STATE 
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(Continued from Page 63) 


INSTRUMENTS 


second violins, viola and cello. Great 
composers have succeeded in saying more 
with four instruments than others could 
say with one hundred. Beethoven's “last” 
five quartets are among the most power- 
ful and revolutionary music ever written 
Strings are the core of chamber music; 
occasionally they are joined by piano, 
flute, Chamber 


most of the time 


clarinet, oboe, horn 


music is democratic; 
there is no conductor, no boss; everybody 
is equal 
chamber 


quartet associations 


The secret of well-performed 
music is practice. The great 
the Budapest, Pa- 
Busch ef al.—have 


ganini, practiced, 


worked and lived together for years 
before they started to perform in public 
\ great quartet is a perfect “instrument,” 
four voices blending into one 

To say that all chamber music is high- 
brow is like saying that all jazz is vulgar 
Chamber music is a blessing for the 
musical amateur who isn’t good enough 
to be a soloist and has no chance of join- 
ing an orchestra. Let him get a few con- 
genial fellow players, a few bottles of 
beer and sandwiches, and they will have 
the time of their lives 

Most wood winds are made of grana- 
dilla, 


a hard, tropical wood: clarinets, 


flutes, piccolos and the double reeds 
(English horn, oboe, bassoon and contra 
bassoon) which are played with a sort 
shut at the 
clarinet is the dramatic 


beautiful in- 


of soda straw pressed 


end. The 


soprano and the most 


strument among the winds, with its 
warm and happy sound, its swelling and 
diminishing tone. It has four registers. 
The lowest is weird and mysterious, the 
second dull and unattractive, the third 
tender and sweet, the highest piercing and 


shrill. Clarinets are built in six different 


keys and some in three voices, as soprano,_ 


alto and bass clarinets. They are some- 
times mistaken for flutes. 

The flute is one of the oldest musical 
instruments. Primitive tribesmen cut their 
flutes from pieces of wood. Today they are 
made of silver, gold, even platinum. The 
flute speaks quickly, like a high-strung 
Southern belle, is relatively easy to learn 
and a brilliant solo instrument. Its smaller 
brother is the piccolo, less than half 
its size, with a range one octave higher 
and shrill, whistling effects. The piccolo 
can be carried in the pocket, 
like a fountain pen. 


vest 


The Oboe 
There is a saying among musicians, 
“You don't have to be crazy to play the 
oboe, but it helps." The oboe is played 
with a double reed, two strips of very 
thin cane bound together with a small 
opening in between. The air is blown into 
the instrument through this opening. The 
pitch is controlled by opening and closing 
the keys and finger holes. The oboe pro- 
duces a plaintive sound, like a comb cow 
ered with tissue paper. Good oboe teach- 
ers and good oboe makers are rare. Onlya 
few French families are said to have the 
But there is one 
when the orchestra musi- 


necessary knowledge 
satisfaction: 


cians tune up, they all have to listen to the 
oboist’s pitch. Today’s concert A for most 
orchestras in America is 440 vibrations 
a second. 

The English horn is neither English nor 
horn but an alto oboe that is said to have 
come from Egypt or Arabia. It’s ten 
inches longer than an oboe and pitched 
one fifth lower. Its nasal, doleful sounds 
are popular with melancholy composers: 
Sibelius used it in his Swan of Tuonela and 
there is a haunting English horn theme 
in Dvofak’s New World symphony. 

The bass of the oboe family is the 
bassoon, about eight feet of hol- 
low wooden plumbing which 
invented by an Italian 
monk in the 16th Century 
and is still called there fagotto 
(stick). 
referred to as “clowns of the 
because they can 
produce comical, dry staccato 
passages and grotesque effects 
with their lower register. But 
the bassoon is also perfectly 
suited to expressing the mood of 
weeping and agony, and its high 
notes are beautiful and reminis- 
cent of a human voice. There is 
contra 
double bassoon) which is almost 


was 


Bassoon players are 


orchestra” 


also a bassoon (or 
twice as long and can play lower than any 
other instrument in the orchestra. 

The long, shiny brass in the rear of the 
orchestra, with curlicues and a hornlike 
mouth, is the French horn, a difficult and 
treacherous instrument; in the highest and 
lowest notes even seasoned performers 


slip up occasionally. Unfortunately, 
no one can ignore a sour note on 
the French horn. To play it well you need 
the breath control of a Chaliapin and 
enormous’ confidence. The pure, noble 
tones of the French horn form a bridge 
between the brass and wood-wind 
sections. 

Horn players are slightly envious of 
trumpeters, the glamour boys of the brass 
section since Louis Armstrong, Harry 
James et al. took over their public rela- 
tions. The trumpet sounds an octave 
higher than the horn and hasa cup-shaped 

mouthpiece. Its strong, pen- 
etrating tone is sometimes muted 
by a pear-shaped device set in 
the bell. (Dance-band musicians 
prefer derby hats.) 

A trombone has a free- 
running, telescopic slide. The 
farther the slide comes out, the 
lower the tone. The trombone’s 
tone is similar to that of the 
trumpet, ranging from the ma- 
jestic to the mysterious. There 
are tenor and bass trombones 
Years ago Leopold Stokowski 
discovered a fine trombone 
player in France and brought 
him over to Philadelphia. When 
the Frenchman turned up for 

the first rehearsal, his trombone had a 
smaller bore than the ones used in Phila- 
delphia and his tone didn’t blend with 
the rest of the brass section. He had to be 
sent back to Paris with one year’s pay. 

The tuba is the double bass of the brass 
family. It has a conical tube and was 





Take the whole family cruising this summer? 


The “32 "Playboat model 
sleeps 4 or 6—complete 
galley—toilet—enclosed 
deckhouse — designed 
for fishing and living 
aboard. 


ugar 
The 40 DeLuxe Sedan 
has been the periect'‘all- 
around cruisertor years 
Sleeps 6 — two toilets— 
galley—large ait cockpit 
—singie or twin engines 
Shower bath, hot water 
and many other comforts 
available. 








Our 6lst Year 





the MATTHEWS co. 


(Dealers Coast-to-Coast) 


The “40” Double Cabin Flying 
Bridge sleeps 6—has 2 toilets 
—complete galley—two sun 
decks—you can have shower 
bath, hot water—venetian blinds 
—all the comforts of home. 


"Tie waterways are beckoning you and there’s many a 
picturesque cove waiting for you to drop anchor. 


Forget crowded highways—spend your week-ends and holidays 
aboard your own Matthews Cruiser. It means greater health and 
enjoyment for the whole crew—and you'll open up a whole new 
world of entertainment for your guests! 


Send today for our free catalog giving prices and all details. 


“Wherever you cruise...you ll find a Matthews” 


PORT CLINTON, 22 





OHIO 


IN MIAMI: MATTHEWS CRUISERS INC., 1825 BISCAYNE BOULEVARD 
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All the family will 
enjoy a vacation that is truly 
different in beautiful, romantic 
Québec, where all summer sports 
are at their best. Splendid roads 
lead all through picturesque 
French-Canada. Oldtime hospi- 
tality awaits you in comfortable 
modern inns and hotels. 


aa PROVINCE DE 


uébec 


For your free copy of “La Province de Quebec’, with 
maps, write today to Provincial Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, Québec City, Canada; or 


48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 





In WINES, it's FLAVOR that counts! 


OHIO STATE WINES 


are renowned for 
rich, natural flavor 


YOU CAN 
TASTE 
THE GRAPES! 


MEIER'S WINE CELLARS. INC 
SILVERTON, OHO 
Vineyards iste St George Winenes Siiverton and Sendusay 





originally used in military bands. Its 
sonorous, mellow tones blend well with 
the cellos and double basses. 

The smallest but sometimes loudest 
orchestra section is formed by the per- 
cussion instruments. The drum player 
beats the kettledrums (timpani) with 
two felt- or leather-covered, or wooden 
drumsticks. He should have a fine ear 
and absolute pitch; he must constantly 
change the pitch of the drums by mov- 
ing the screws around the parchment 
head. Nowadays they also use pedal 
timpani, whose pitch can be varied by 
a foot-pedal mechanism. 

It takes years of experience to pro- 
duce the even, rolling sound on the 
snare drums which is obtained by al- 
ternation of double, not single, strokes 
with each hand. And the cymbals must 
not be clashed together, but their 
edges should touch each other in a slid- 
ing movement. 





Lamb or Lion ? 


You're probably wondering how 
March is coming in this year. 
And you have probably started 
to wonder what gifts you should 
give to friends and relatives who 
are celebrating birthdays this 
month or next. 

A gift subscription to Ho.- 
DAY is an ideal birthday gift. It 
makes shopping so easy, so in- 
expensive. Yet each issue of the 
subscriptions you give is a pleas- 
ant reminder of your thoughtful- 
ness returning again and again. 

Just send your order, along 
with $5, and a gay card in your 
name will announce your gift 
subscription to 12 glorious issues 
of Ho.ipay! 
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Other percussion instruments are the 
glockenspiel, a series of chromatically 
tuned steel bars; the triangle, a tri- 
angular steel bar which is struck with a 
small steel rod; chimes, sleigh bells, 
castanets, Chinese pavilion; and the 
piano, the most popular instrument of 
all. Strauss, Stravinski and Milhaud 
use the piano as a percussion instru- 
ment in the orchestra. 

Each of the hundred or so artists of a 
major symphony orchestra has devoted 
his lifework to one instrument which— 
like the human voice—produces only 
one tone at a time. 

The conductor must shape and 
blend one hundred temperaments into 
one “instrument.” A good composer 
can get endless variations of tone, 
color and sound into a score; a good 
conductor should be able to make 
the orchestra reproduce them in the 
subtlest detail. 

A conductor plays upon an orchestra 
as the instrumentalist plays the piano 
or organ, utilizing every key or stop. 
Where, in earliest symphonic days, a 
conductor existed merely to beat time, 
today he is the chief engineer or archi- 
tect, the supreme commander who gal- 
vanizes 100 men into collective action, 
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giving life and scope to a musical com- 
position. A conductor has to watch at- 
tack, tempo and shading; he has to 
blend sections or choirs into proper 
orchestral balance ‘above all, he has to 
infuse spirit and color into a work to 
give it character and style. 

The successful conductor accom- 
plishes all this in different ways— 
through love, respect or fear; by his 
musical knowledge, musicianship or 
cultural background; by sheer mag- 
netism; by showmanship mixed with 
exhibitionism—in essence, by the 
strength of his personality. 

He must know symphonic scores and 
how they are to sound. He must know 
all the instruments and what they can 
do. (Pianist-conductor José Iturbi, who 
directed the Rochester Symphony Or- 
chestra for eight years before he went 
into the movies, wasn’t above asking a 
French-horn player for lessons, in order 
to learn the capacities of that instru- 
ment.) A conductor must know his 
players; he must also know men. He 
must have a definite idea of what he 
wants, and how to get it. He must 
be boss. 

By various attributes—authority, dig- 
nity, sensitivity, humility, imperious- 
ness, ruthlessness—or by a combina- 
tion of them, a conductor bends 100 ar- 
rant individuals to his artistic will. To 
be successful, he must be a strict dis- 
ciplinarian or tyrant. 

Even Dimitri Mitropoulos, the 
maestro of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, who prefers his own 
description of his job as “president 
of a republic,” is a dictator. A con- 
ductor must be a dictator, harsh or 
benevolent, to achieve his artistic ends. 


If he is weak, he is ruined. An or. 
chestra can wreck the career of a care- 
less, immature or incompetent director 
by slovenliness, disinterest or sheer mis- 
chief, by late entrances or faulty at- 
tacks, by playing false notes or none at 
all, or by a dozen different tricks. 

Each of the great conductors of our 
day gains his ends by varied means, 
sometimes by a quaint juxtaposition of 
conflicting qualities—Arturo Toscanini 
by his explosive temperament, Leopold 
Stokowski by his sense of the dramatic 
and exotic, Bruno Walter by his gentle- 
ness, Pierre Monteux by his charm. 
Sergei Koussevitzky, who once got an 
orchestra for a wedding preser: and 
floated down the Volga with it, bring- 
ing good music to bewildered masses, is 
the perfect patrician; Mitropoulos, who 
gave up the priesthood for the podium, 
is (despite his dictatorial powers) the 
simple democrat. Eugene Ormandy is a 
bundle of energy ; Sir Thomas Beecham, 
for all his unique vitality, is the spirit 
of sophisticated ease. 

In the vulgar sense, Toscanini’s hold 
on his men is based largely on the whip, 
while on the artistic level, his pre- 
eminence is due to his fierceness of 
spirit, his selfless devotion to the com- 
poser, his interpretive genius and his 
personal integrity and humility. Most 
conductors as well as players—even a 
Stokowski—admit Toscanini’s leader- 
ship. When Toscanini is at the helm of 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra, which 
was founded for him (or when he is di- 
recting any ensemble, for that matter), 
it is a great orchestra. 

Much of a conductor’s work is ac- 
complisH@d in rehearsal, where most of 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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(Centirued from Page 78) 
the exhibitionism that is mainly in- 
tended for the audience is absent, and 
where there is strict attention to busi- 
ness instead. The business, however, 
can be achieved quietly and without 
strain, or stormily, with great pain. 
Conductors speak softly, entreat or de- 
mand; they explain, exhort or curse 
out; they talk little or much—each to 
his own temperament. Monteux is 
genial and joking; Walter is gracious 
and effacing. Beecham is biting, and 
Stokowski ironical, when annoyed; 
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} 
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———— 


Koussevitzky reddens and argues, and 
is sometimes brutal in his denuncia- 
tions; Toscanini can be vulgar in his in- 
sults. And there is hell to pay for mis- 
takes. 

There is a good deal of talk at 
some rehearsals. Stokowski, who built 
the Philadelphia Orchestra during his 
twenty-four-year tenure into one of the 
world’s great symphonies, an ensemble 
that Sergei Rachmaninoff called “the 
Stradivarius of orchestras,” used to 
make lengthy speeches to his men, on 
religion, art, women or anything, to put 
them into the proper mood for a par- 
ticular work. 

Conductors become poetic, even 
lyrical, on occasion, and the musicians 
usually sit quietly and listen. Once, 
however, when a guest conductor 
started to tell a famous Eastern or- 
chestra how the music should sound— 
“Play it,” he said, “as if you're on a 
high mountain, in the clouds, fanned by 
winds’”—the concertmaster broke in 
rudely to say, “Look, maestro, do you 
want us to play it loud or soft?” The 
concertmaster got away with it, just as 
once did Bruno Labate, oboist of the 
New York Philharmonic, who listened 
to a guest director discourse learnedly 
on some abstruse subject and finally 
rose to blurt out, “Maestro, you talk 
too much.” 

Stokowski, who resigned last season 
as co-director of the New York Phil- 
harmonic in order to free-lance, has al- 
ways dramatized his rehearsals, his men 
and himself. A great showman, he once 
brought a carpenter’s horse to a Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra rehearsal, saddled 
it, got on it and conducted from it, in 
order to teach his men a lesson in pos- 
ture. He was also reported to have 
brought a pagan icon on stage during 
a rehearsal of a Bali-inspired work; at 
another time he was said to have 
burned incense to get the right atmos- 
phere for sorne Oriental music. 

By contrast, his successor Eugene 
Ormandy has maintained the Philadel- 
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phia Orchestra’s high standards for 
fifteen years with a quiet efficiency at 
rehearsals, with no speeches and few 
eccentricities. 

Toscanini is the most temperamental 
of conductors. He isn't the unholy ter- 
ror that he once was, but even at 
eighty-three he still drives himself hard, 
and expects the same of his men. He 
pleads with them for this or that effect, 
swears when he is displeased, beams 
when he is satisfied, and occasionally 
sings along with the music in a croak- 
ing voice. (Sometimes he forgets him- 
self and sings at a performance too. 
So, for that matter, does Beecham.) 
One time, while chanting along at a 
rehearsal, Toscanini suddenly stopped 
the orchestra in amazement. “Who is 
singing here?” he demanded. 


Baton Temperament 


Toscanini’s flare-ups at rehearsals are 
a byword. Once when matters had been 
going badly, he left the platform, went 
to a rear seat, sat down in it and wept 
like a baby. 

More often he just blows his top, 
shouting unprintable curses, hurling 
scores or breaking batons. He has 
broken as many as a dozen batons at a 
rehearsal, so that the librarian has had 
to rush off for more, shouting to his 
assistant for “lumber! lumber!” 

On the other hand, the rehearsals of 
Dimitri Mitropoulos are quiet, his 
demeanor usually unruffled and calm. 
Mitropoulos coaxes his players. “Even 
if you don’t like it,” he will say about a 
new work, “try it again. Just for me.” 
There is little of the prima donna in 
him, but he has his frisky side. Once, 
for a rehearsal of Stravinsky's Story of a 
Soldier, he came dressed as a GI to 
impress the orchestra. 

Pierre Monteux, for fifteen years con- 
ductor of the San Francisco Symphony, 
is a good disciplinarian, but he holds 
his men by his warmth and good will. 
**I| make music with you,” he tells them. 
He is gently sarcastic when necessary, 
never insulting. Tremendously secure in 
his knowledge of music, he doesn’t have 
to force, and there is no strain. His 
players are relaxed. 

Once, as guest with the New York 
Philharmonic, Monteux said gently: “I 
hate to make you rehearse this work. 
You know it backward. But I don’t 
want you to play it that way.” At an- 
other time he interrupted a rehearsal to 
say, “Gentlemen, I'm playing the com- 
poser’s tempi. What are yours?”’ Mu- 
sicians like Monteux for his simple, 
easy-to-follow beat, because he wastes 
no time. 

A remark Monteux once made points 
up the role a maestro plays. ““The con- 
ductor,” he said, “is the medium be- 
tween the great composers and the pub- 
lic. Unless the conductor feels the no- 
bility of what he is doing, he has lost 
all reason to be a conductor.” 

That may be true, but in the hard- 
boiled, final analysis, the conductor is a 
player too. He plays the orchestra, the 
most difficult instrument of all. Thus 
Arturo Toscanini, the greatest con- 
ductor, is the greatest musician alive. 

THE END 
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THE TELEPHONE AND I 


Some reflections ona complex instrument of communication 


by a man who has often been victimized by inanimate objects. 


| HAVE reached the age whea the strangers | 
accidentally jostle on sidewalks say, “Sorry, 
Pop!” instead of “Watch it, Buster!” and the 
pretty young women I used to help across the 
perilous streets now snatch me from the path of 
ten-ton trucks, scold me as if I were their grandpa 
on one of his bad days, and hurry along with the 
throng, never giving me another thought. This 
phenomenon of maturity, this coming of frost 
and twilight to the autumn rose, would embitter 
many men, but | take it in my totter. | have 
learned to embrace middle age, not to wrestle 
with it, and I accept the considerable difference 
between forever panting and being constantly 
short of breath. 

The sedentary life imposed by advancing years 
often leads a man into his past. He sits around 
the house, going through old scrapbooks and 
photograph albums, catching glimpses of his 
younger self, trying to remember the names of the 
laughing girls in the 1930 snapshots, and arguing 
with his wife about lost afternoons and forgotten 
places. One evening, not long ago, with my shawl 
about my shoulders because of a nasty draught, 
| got out an album of pictures | had taken with 
my box Brownie nearly fifteen years ago in 
Southern France. I came across the strange, 


by JAMES THURBER 


obscure snapshot of the telephone shown in 
Figure |, and it whisked me back to the Villa 
Tamisier, on Cap d’Antibes, not far from Juan 
les Pins, where my wife and | spent a tranquil 
winter before the second World War. | remember 
that remarkable telephone ‘clearly, possibly be- 
cause, as in the case of difficult women, I never 
did figure it out. 


We had been in the Villa Tamisier nearly two 
months before | found out that there was a phone 
in the house. We didn’t need a phone, because we 
didn’t know anybody on the Riviera that season, 
except Olympy and Maria Sementzoff, who 
worked for us as gardener and cook. Then one 
night, about two in the morning, | heard a tele- 
phone ringing distantly and realized finally that it 
was somewhere in the villa itself. | stumbled down 
the stairs in the dark and followed the sound to the 
closed door of a small closet. Inside was the tele- 
phone, on the floor, snarled up in what appeared 
to be thirty feet of insulated wire. | took up the 
receiver and said, “Allo?” anda faraway despairing 
voice asked me in French if | were Monsieur Du- 
ronde in Bruxelles. | explained that he not only had 
the wrong man but thewrong country and hung up. 

“What are you doing down there at this hour of 
the night?”’ my wife demanded from her bedroom. 
I told her I was trying to get a telephone off the 
floor. She came down, and we worked on the 
thing together, but the instrument was caught in 
an obstinate intestinal impaction and we had to 
leave it where it was. We lit cigarettes and 
studied the remarkable snarl of wire. My wife 
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finally gave as plausible an explanation 
as any. She suggested that the owners of 
the villa, a doctor and his wife who 
lived in Nice, had probably carried the 
phone upstairs with them at night to 
save the bother of a bedroom exten- 
sion 

“In the end,” I put in, “the tele- 
phone was gradually imprisoned by the 
wires, the way an old rowboat ts en- 
veloped by morning-glories, and they 
couldn't get it loose.” 

My wife took it up from there. “Our 
landlord, the good doctor, is a fat 
man,” she said, “‘and 
couldn't reach the phone, so they had 
to move away and rent out their villa.” 
1 thought this over. “It isn’t like the 


obviously 


French to be driven from their homes 
by a lot of wire,” I said. She thought 
that over. “Yes, it is,” she said, and we 
went back to bed. 

The next day | managed to get the 
thing loose, and was taking a time ex- 
posure of it with my camera when the 
ample and benign Maria came into the 
room. Nothing that I did ever surprised 
Maria. Once she had found me play- 
ing boules by myself—houles, as Maria 
well knew, is a game for two or more 
players 

On another occasion she came 
upon me tossing centimes at a small 
round hole in the center of an iron 
table on the terrace. She also discovered 
I labored under the childish delusion 
that the drawings I kept making could 
be sold for money 

Olympy and Maria must have spent 
a lot of time whispering in their quar- 
ters at night, trying to figure out the 
strange Americans. One day she asked 
me, “Are you paid to stay away 
from America?” That was the solu- 
tion she and her husband had arrived 
at: persona non grata in the United 
peculiar per- 
sonal habits, | had sought sanctuary 


States because of my 


among the tolerant people of France. 
“You are photographing the tele- 
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phone?” Maria asked, interested but 
not astonished. My French has never 
been much and my explanation of 
what I was up to must have sounded 
something like this: “I am with this 
telephone and my wife last night be- 
cause a man has telephoned Bruxelles 
and we are thinking the doctor is not 
here because he was too fat to answer 
the phone.” Maria never actually 
backed away from me, but her eyes in 
my presence became wary, as if she 
were watching a man juggling knives. 
“Is the telephone not extraordinary?” 
I asked her. She plainly thought I had 
taken leave of my senses. Since | 
couldn't think of the French words for 
wire or length or tangle, | was not 
able to support my own argument. My 
wife came downstairs to the rescue, 
but her French is competent only in 
dealing with problems of the kitchen, 
and the three of us merely complicated 
the situation. 

“My husband thinks the doctor is 
taking the telephone upstairs,” said 
Mrs. Thurber. From Maria’s expression 
it was easy to see that she thought I had 
found the perfect mate. | lost my pa- 
tience and began to shout in English, of 
which Maria understands only one 
“What the hell was the 
phone doing on the floor in all that 
wire?” I demanded. “Je vais chercher 
Olympy,” said Maria, cautiously, but 
my wife was determined to solve the 
situation in French on the spot, having 
just thought or the word for wire. The 
word for wire is fi/, which happens to 
be very similar to the French word fille. 
So Mrs. Thurber, maintaining an air of 
tranquillity, said calmly to Maria in 
French, “There are too many girls in 
the closet.” Maria left to get Olympy, 
but she didn’t come back with him. I 
think he must have said to her, “Let us 
wait until they quiet down again. They 
have these spells, but mercifully they 
get over them.” 


word—*“no.” 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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(Continued from Page 81) 

Only a few days after the disturbing 
incident of the telephone, | drove to the 
movies in Cannes and parked my car 
on the wrong side of the street, not 
realizing my mistake until my wife and 
I came out of the theater. In Cannes, 
you are supposed to park on one side 
of the street on even-numbered days of 
the month, and on the other side on 
odd-numbered days. We were gratified, 
but surprised, to find that the wind- 
shield of the car had not been posted 
with an official police summons. I drove 
back to the Villa Tamisier, eight miles 
away, Over a circuitous route that ended 
in a secluded nook behind the villa, a 
private parking lot by no means easy to 
find 

The next morning, while we were 
still congratulating ourselves on escap- 
ing a ticket, we went out to get into the 
car, and there, freshly pasted on the 
windshield, was the police summons 
with a black X beside “Parking on the 
even side of a street on an odd-num- 
bered day.”’ We stared at it silently and 
then my wife said, “Je 
Maria.” 

Well, we got into another one of 


vais chercher 


those three-cornered confusions. To 
Maria it seemed perfectly reasonable 
that our car should have been ticketed 
a day after the offense. Her analysis of 
the situation went something like this: 
“The police saw that yours was an 
American car and so they waited, per- 
haps in a doorway, and followed you 
home on motorcycles. It was necessary 
to find where you live and then to see 
whether you may not be diplomats or 
persons of great importance, who could 
not be arrested without involving the 
Cannes police and perhaps even the 
French government in a delicate em- 
barrassment.”” She had to repeat this 
several times before we understood it. 
“How are they finding | am not impor- 
tant?” | asked her, coldly. This was 
easy for Maria. ““They have records,” 
she said, “and they telephone someone 
in Paris.” Apparently it hadn't taken 
them too long to discover that a 1935 
Ford sedan with the license number 
F-224 belonged to a person unlikely to 
involve the French government in a 
cause célébre. | was smart enough to 
show up for my punishment at police 
headquarters at Cannes just after lunch 
the following day, and an amiable ser- 


geant, redolent of wine, larks en cas- 
serole, and Brie, observing that we were 
innocents who did not know odd from 
even, or one day from another, let us off 
with a jolly rebuke and an exchange of 
compliments. “Ask him who they tele- 
phoned in Paris,” my wife whispered. I 
asked him. “It is five kilometers straight 
ahead,” he replied, jovially. ““You can’t 
miss it.” | thanked him and turned to 
my wife. “Does that answer your ques- 
tion?” | asked her. She sighed. “I am 
losing my mind,” she said, simply. 

I have had other disturbing experi- 
ences with telephones. In 1929 I was 
living by myself in an apartment in 
Greenwich Village, and | forgot to pay 
my bills over a period of several 
months, so that in the end my electricity 
and gas were turned off and the tele- 
phone company began to hound me. 
For a while I could get incoming calls, 
but I couldn't make any outgoing calls. 
This was a devilish form of psycho- 
logical persuasion on the part of the 
great public utility, so much bigger and 
stronger than | was. If your friends 
never hear from you, they grow tired of 
calling up and eventually drift away. | 
would have paid my bill if the company 
hadn't suddenly provoked and chal- 
lenged me. A man called up one day 
and said, in a flat, matter-of-fact voice, 
“I am coming over to take out your 
apparatus.” “You and who else?” I 
said, sharply. The man hung up. 

Half an hour later there was an 
ominous rap on my door. | didn’t open 
it. | knew it was the man who had come 
to take out my apparatus. Every day 
for a week there was this same familiar 
rap on the door and | began to enjoy 
our little game of cat and mouse. As 
long as | didn’t open the door, no one 
could take out my apparatus. And 
then one day, the fellow trapped me. 
The postman arrived with a special- 
delivery letter and I recognized his 
voice and opened the door. It was the 
postman, all right, but behind him 
stood a big man in an overcoat and 
derby, with a black bag in his hand, 
who slipped past me and into the room 
with the telephone. He had my appa- 
ratus out in less than two minutes. The 
telephone company and I have become 
great friends since then, and we often 
laugh about the old days over our 
brandy and cigars, the company laugh- 
ing somewhat more heartily than I do. 
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You will be glad to know that I later 
inherited a fortune, married a princess, 
and now have three lovely telephones 
in my house. 

In 1943 I was living on East 57th 
Street in New York. There was a tele- 
phone in the front hall of the apart- 
ment, but none in the bedroom, and 
we needed one in the bedroom because 
we couldn't hear the phone at night. 
When my telephone rings after mid- 
night, it is usually some convivial friend 
of mine who wants to come over or to 
sing something to me; but I always 
answer at night, because ‘it might 
be my mother, or my madcap niece 
once again in the hands of the police. 
During the war years it wasn’t easy to 
have a telephone installed. You prac- 
tically had to have a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion, and, as a matter of fact, I had one, 
but it had become lost somewhere in 
the tangle of Washington red tape. 

I must have talked a lot about the 
telephone I had applied for, and per- 
haps the elevator man told the door- 
man, and the doorman told the tobac- 
conist on the corner. At any rate, the 
news got around, and I answered the 
doorbell of the apartment one day to 
confront a small husky-voiced man ina 
black overcoat, who talked out of the 
corner of his mouth. “You in the 
market for a phone, Mac?” he asked 
intimately 

I told him that I was, and to my 
astonishment he whisked from under 
his overcoat a black French hand set, 
complete with a length of cord and 
ready to be plugged into a wall socket. 
Now I have been approached in my 
time by of pornographic 
photographs in Havana, purveyors of 
feelthy pictures in Paris, phony truck 
drivers with “stolen” silver fox furs or 
cheap perfume in fancy bottles in New 
York, and once, in Marseille, a man 
with a cap pulled down over his eyes 


salesmen 


offered to let me have a ruby necklace 
for two hundred francs; but no one, 
anywhere, had ever flashed a hot tele- 
phone on me before. 

Somewhat to my horror, I heard my- 
self whispering, ““How much?” to the 
man with the phone. He smiled. ““What- 
ever it’s worth to you, Mac,” he said. I 
began to wonder what the statutes had 
to say about illicit telephone instru- 
ments and I asked him where he had 
got the thing. “I know a guy,” he said, 
quietly. The awful and fantastic thought 
flitted through my mind that the tele- 
phone company was trying to test me, 
trying to find out if the man who had 
ence refused so stubbornly to have his 
apparatus out might not be a dangerous 
risk as a subscriber, in a period when 
everybody suspected everybody else of 
being a dangerous risk. But I dismissed 
this idea as ridiculous. The phone com- 
pany was much too busy to worry about 
me 

“Well, what do you say, Mac?” 
asked the man, impatiently.” 

I said, “No, thank you,” and shut 
the door and locked it. 

The strangest phone I ever had to 
deal with was old 8454, which haunted 
the charming cottage my wife and I 
occupied in Bermuda last spring. It was 


a neurotic instrument, like most of the 
others on the Fairy Isles, afflicted by 
fading diai tone, buzzing in the ears, 
and sudden complete blackouts. We 
were not on a party line, but almost 
every time I picked up the receiver I 
could hear people talking: an embar- 
rassed gentleman negotiating a loan on 
his insurance policy, a woman making 
an appointment with her hairdresser, a 
mother asking her daughter where she 
had been all night, and other persons 
engaged in what they fondly believed 
were private conversations. There was 
also the curious phenomenon that | 
called “substitution of identity.” I 
would be talking to Mr. R. J. Matthews 
and he would turn into a Mrs. Charles 
R. Schwartz, who had dialed the 
butcher, reached me, and cut off Mr. 
Matthews. 

One visitor I met in Bermuda told me 
that whenever he picked up his own 
receiver he got music. Another gentle- 
man swore that he once dialed a num- 
ber and got the Jack Benny program, 
much more clearly than he could get it 
over his radio. 

It was often easier for me to reach 
the United States over 8454 than to 
ring the bell in the home of a friend a 
mile away. This predicament was not 
unique with me. One day, at the Reefs, 
I overheard an American businessman 
telling his companions at the next table 
how he had reached Hamilton from 
Paget, two miles away. After dialing 
the number in vain for an hour, he had 
finally put through a long-distance call 
by way of the American mainland, and 
in a matter of minutes was talking to 
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his nearby friend over a fifteen-hundred- 
mile circuit. | could sympathize with 
him. One day the only number I could 
get over 8454 was Cornwall, Connecti- 
cut 62. The connection was made al- 
most instantaneously, the voice a thou- 
sand miles away was clear, and the 
conversation was marred only by the 
fitful plaint of a Bermudian colored 
woman who kept asking if she could 
speak to Inez. 

The literature evoked by the capri- 
cious and mischievous Bermuda tele- 
phones grows larger by the month. 
There is the story of the Michigan lady 
who had a house on Ely’s Harbour a 
few months ago and who kept getting 
the American consul on the phone 
when she dialed 1392, the number of 
the Bermuda Mineral Water Factory. 
When, on her fourth attempt, she got 
the consul for the fourth time, she apol- 
ogized profusely and said she wouldn't 
try it again. The consul was not only 
courteous, he was helpful. He asked for 
her name, her address, and what she 
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wanted to order from the Bermuda 
Mineral Water Factory. He then dialed 
the number of the company and asked 
that a case of pop be sent to Mrs. Wel- 
ton, at Bridge House on Ely’s Harbour. 

Then there is the story of the two sis- 
ters and their telephone during an elec- 
trical storm in Bermuda two years ago. 
When there is an electrical storm, the 
telephones in the Magic Islands some- 
times ring, not in little painful tinkles 
like our own, but in long steady rings, 
as if the antic finger of providence had 
twisted the dials. On this night, two 
years ago, the two sisters found them- 
selves in darknéss in their house when a 
storm came up. They began to amuse 
themselves by playing word games. 
Presently one of them went upstairs and 
was surprised to hear the telephone 
ringing. She wondered who would be so 
rash as to use the instrument when 
lightning was flashing. She picked up 
the receiver of a bedroom extension 
and heard a woman's voice say, “Isn't 
it a terrible night?” They fell into a 
rather prolonged conversation about 
the weather and the woman who had 
gone upstairs suddenly said, “My sister 
and | are passing the time by playing 
word games.” “Really?” said the other 
woman. “That's quite a coincidence. 
Vy sister and | are playing word games 
too.”’ The two sisters in the dark house 
eventually realized that God had rung 
them up and let them enjoy several 
pleasant minutes of neighborly conver- 
sation. 

If you live in Bermuda long enough, 
and study its telephone system pa- 
tiently, as if it were a complicated card 
game, you may learn to outwit the 
loose ratchets in the central office of the 
phone company in Hamilton, or the 
worn cogs, or whatever it may be that 
connects you with the American diplo- 
matic service when all you want is sar- 
saparilla. | know of one Bermudian, 
for example, who discovered that he 
could reach a certain number by dialing 
another number. As a matter of fact, I 
talked to him over dear old 8454 one 
night last year. The phone began to ring 
after | had gone to bed. “It’s not for 
us,” my wife said. | knew she was right, 
but the bell kept ringing insistently and 
I finally went downstairs and took up 
the receiver. You don’t say, “Hello,” as 
we do in America. You say, “What 
number are you calling?” I gave this 
customary greeting and the man on the 
other end sighed and said, “I am calling 
8443, but I dialed 8454, which is what 
you have to do to get 8443.” I explained 
that his scheme hadn't worked this 
time, that he had dialed 8454 and actu- 
ally got 8454. He was incredulous at 
first and then, naturally enough, some- 
what bitter, for his carefully worked- 
out method had failed him. “The sys- 
tem’s getting worse, isn't it?” he said, 
and hung up. 

I stood there in the dark a moment, 
pondering the man’s remarkable logic. 
“What is it now?” my wife called from 
upstairs. I returned to the bedroom and 
explained it to her. “System's going to 
hell,” I said. “Fellow just dialed 8454 
and got 8454.” “Well, what did he 
want?” she asked. I looked surprised. 
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“Why, 8443, naturally,” I said. “This 
man has probably spent years working 
out that permutation. Now he will have 
to start all over again.” “‘Nonsense,” 
said my wife. “He can probably get 
8443 by dialing 8465." She thinks of 
everything. “If | knew what his number 
was,” I said, “and what number to dial 
to reach it, | would ——” “Go to 
sleep,” my wife said. . 

When I was a reporter, from 1920 to 
1930, I was sometimes assigned to sto- 
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ries involving telephone pranksters. | 
don’t know why editors selected me for 
these jobs, but they always did, and for- 
tunately I have preserved several clip- 
pings. Nearly twenty-five years ago, at 
parties in New York, you were asked to 
take a card from the deck and then 
your host would bet you that if you 
called Dry Dock 1-0469 and asked for a 
certain doctor, he would tell you what 
card you were holding. Your host, of 
course, had to see the card you had 
drawn, for therein lay the gimmick. Let 
us say that you held the jack of clubs. 
Your host, secretly consulting a list of 
fifty-two cards, each of them followed 
by the name of a different man, didn’t 
take long to find out that the jack of 
clubs was Doctor Spencer. You would 
phone the Dry Dock number and ask 
for Doctor Spencer, and a man’s voice 
would say, “This is Doctor Spencer. 
You are holding the Jack of Clubs.” 
When this pseudo-telepathic gam- 
bling game was at its height, I investi- 
gated the mystery of Dry Dock 1-0469. 
It turned out to be the number of one 
Harry Bienenfeld, a retired cigar manu- 
facturer, living at 90 Avenue D. He had 
distributed hundreds of the lists of 
cards-and-doctors, and, during the hey- 
day of his prank, he got as many as 
three hundred phone calls a day. People 
would start calling at nine o'clock in 
the morning, and the remarkable and 





tireless Mr. Bienenfeld would answer his 
phone until three o'clock the following 
morning, posing as fifty-two different 
doctors. The deception was doomed to a 
short life, since you couldn't be fooled 
more than once if you were reasonably 
smart, and newspapers and magazines 
began to expose the gag. 

I don’t know what became of Mr. 
Bienenfeld, since there is no longer any 
such number as Dry Dock 1-0469 and he 
is not listed any more in the Manhattan 
directory; but my records show that the 
cigar man’s three hundred calls a day 
represented only a small fraction of the 
calls the New York Telephone Company 
has to deal with on April Fools’ Day 
every year, most of them put in by inno- 
cent victims of pranksters who leave 
memos reading, “Call Mr. Wolf at Ford- 
ham 7-2000." This is the number of the 
Bronx Zoo—the Aquarium also gets its 
heavy quota of April Fool calls for Mr. 
Fish—and this recurring joke became a 
formidable problem for the Zoo and the 
Aquarium. The phone company has to put 
ina battery of intercepting operatorsevery 
year to handle these thousands of calls. 

In Bridgewater, Massachusetts, twenty 
years ago, a gentleman named Paul Re- 
vere, a descendant of the famous hero, 
was bothered so often by waggish phone 
calls on April eighteenth every year that 
he had to have his phone disconnected on 
the anniversary of the celebrated ride. 
Local comedians would ring him out of 
bed at midnight, crying, “The British are 
coming!” or “Wake up and get going!” 
My clipping about the tribulations of 


Paul Revere is dated April 19, 1930. I had 
a feeling that Mr. Revere, like Harry 
Bienenfeld, could no longer be reached 
by phone, but | put a long-distance call 
through to him the other day, anyway. 
Just as | had suspected, Paul Revere is no 
longer listed in the Bridgewater telephone 
directory. It made me feel old and a little 
forlorn. 

It is only fair to confess that, at least 
once in my life, a telephone helped me out 
of a predicament, instead of involving me 
in one. Ten years ago, Elliott Nugent and 
I wrote a play called The Male Animal 
which played Baltimore before coming to 
New York. With the Broadway opening 
only three days off, we still didn’t have 
a suitable second-act curtain. All we had 
was a lot of characters on stage, shouting 
and gesticulating. In the midst of this 
babble, during a Friday rehearsal, | 
turned to the producer, Herman Shumlin, 
who was sitting a few seats away from me 
in the otherwise deserted auditorium. “‘It 
still seems phony to me,” I said to him. 
He looked pleased. “I think you've got 
it,” he said. “I think that’s it.” I stared at 
him. “What is?” | demanded. It turned 
out, of course, that he had misunderstood 
me and thought I had suggested ringing 
the phone at the height of the excitement 
on stage. We tried it that way. In the midst 
of all the shouting and weeping, in the 
usually tranquil home of a teacher of 
English, the phone rang and the colored 
maid answered and shouted above the 
bedlam, “Professor Turner's residence!” 
There was only one drawback. Because of 
the racket on stage, no one in the audience 


could hear the tinkle of the telephone. We 
solved that by ringing four bells at once 
off stage. 

Speaking of the theater, you will find it 
hard to remember any play in which a 
telephone has not figured prominently. 





FRANCE: Who can help loving a 
land that has taught us six hundred 
and eighty-five ways to dress eggs. 

THOMAS MOORE 





Mr. Bell’s invention ably supported the 
late Laurette Taylor in The Glass Menag- 
erie, Frederic Marchin Years Ago, and my 
friend Mr. Nugent in The Voice of the 
Turtle—who can forget the scene in 
which Sergeant Paige phoned all the num- 
bers in his little black book, only to find 
that the girls he had known in civilian life 
had moved away, or married, or had their 
apparatus out? I remember a melodrama 
called The Last Warning, in which a tele- 
phone served as the murder weapon. A 
man picked up the receiver and bang!—it 
shot him to death. And in Small Miracle a 
booth phone played the title role, you 
might say—that of an instrument miracu- 
lously out of order at a critical moment. 

Then there was the telephone that 
hogged a scene on the opening night of a 
play on Broadway a few years ago. The 
curtain of the third act went up on an 
empty stage and a ringing phone. It rang 
and rang. Apparently some actor had 
missed his cue. Robert Benchley, who had 
been dozing quietly in his seat on the 


aisle, was aroused at length by the in 
sistent ringing. “Why doesn't somebody 
answer that?" he said audibly. “I think 
it’s for me.” The next day, one of the 
critics wrote, “The only amusing line in 
the play was spoken by Bob Benchley 
who, unhappily, was not in the cast.” 

One day, in Cornwall, Conrecticut, | 
got up late for breakfast and found a note 
reading “Call New York Operator 71.” I 
called the long-distance operator in Tor- 
rington and listened while she contacted 
operator 71 and said, “This is Torring- 
ton. You were calling Cornwall 62, op- 
erator, and it was W. H. The party is 
ready.” As a student of the telephone, | 
knew that W. H. means “Wasn't Home” 
and so I cut in on the two operators for 
the sake of the record. “It happens that 
I was H, but W. U., "I said—*“*Wasn't Up.” 
The Torrington operator took it in her 
crisp stride. ““We do not make that distinc- 
tion, sir,” she said. 

My telephonic life in the country is 
reasonably peaceful nowadays, but one 
night last winter, | answered the phone 
when it rang at midnight. It was a man 
and his wife telephoning from St. Louis 
“You don’t know us,” said the husband, 
“but my wife bet that you would answer 
the phone yourself and I bet you 
wouldn’t.”” Then, to my surprise, the dis- 
tant stranger became suddenly cross. 
“You ought to have more protection,” he 
snapped and hung up. 

I realize that you have been restless for 
some time now, waiting to tell your own 
amazing, experiences with telephones. All 
righi, go ahead, I'm listening. THE END 
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A HOLIDAY from everything but FUN! 


No more wrestling a big monster into parking spots. 


ROOTES morors INC. 
505 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
27-11 Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Going abroad? Attending the Festival of Britain 1951? Inquire about 


saving money through our overseas delivery (or rental) organization. 


No more wrenching a five dollar bill out every time you 


buy gas —fill ‘er up for a little over two dollars and drive a couple 


of hundred miles. And you'll not only have FUN but you'll LOOK 


like a man who is enjoying himself. Today's the day to start a beautiful friendship 


with the Hillman MINX. You'll love it. There's a dealer near you. 
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ADVERTISEMENT! Do you know America’s most exciting city?. 
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KENTUCKY 


(Continued from Page 18) 


extra speed and stamina. The fig- 
ures are convincing beyond the argu- 
ment of chance priority in the field. 
Though only 35 per cent of the Thor- 
oughbreds produced in North America 
are Kentucky-breds, 61 per cent of the 
open stakes races run in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, and Cuba in 
1949 were won by Kentucky horses. 
The running horse and to a smaller 
extent the harness horse and saddle 
horse are important to the economy of 
the Lexington region and not unim- 
portant to that of areas near Louisville, 
Covington and Hopkinsville. Horses 
and horse farms probably rank as the 
No. | tourist attraction. Man o° War, 
in his years at stud outside Lexington, 
drew more visitors than the tomb 
of Henry Clay, the first college west 
of the Alleghenies, the home of John 
Hunt Morgan, the residence of Mrs. 
Abraham Lincoln and the college quar- 
ters of Jefferson Davis. It used to be 
said that 50,000 people came to see him 
yearly. Tourists go now to see the he- 
roic bronze over his grave. They ride 
to Calumet Farm, home of Whirlaway 
and headquarters of Citation, and to 
Coldstream Stud, and to Mereworth, 
Elmendorf, Almahurst, Beaumont and 
Walnut Hall farms, and others that ring 
Lexington. A tour of them is rewarding 
in the visual dividend of rich fields, 
groves and paneled pastures with their 
mares and foals. And the sight of 
costly, manicured barns may impress 
you with man’s humanity to beast. 
Because Lexington is known as the 
center of Thoroughbred breeding, many 
of the uninitiated think the Kentucky 
Derby is run there. it isn’t. It’s run at 
Louisville’s Churchill Downs. 
Louisville is Kentucky's biggest city 
and, businesswise at least, its most im- 
portant. Its residents estimate its city- 
limit population at 370,000 or more 
and talk of a metropolitan district that 
counts more than half a million. It lies 


on a low plain where the Ohio River 
broke over falls as lucrative to early- 
day pilots, porters and towline hands as 
they were vexing to vessels and crews. 
The falls aren't impressive any more. 
The Government system of locks and 
dams has reduced them substantially. 

Until about 1870 the city’s prosperity 
rose and fell with river traffic, in which 
the steamboat made its first entrance in 
1811. A good many northerners ter- 
minated their river journeys at Louis- 
ville—which accounts for the fact that 
the town still casts a lusty if not ma- 
jority Republican vote. The municipal 
results would be closer but for Mayor 
Charles Farnsley, a professional Rebel 
and unorthodox politician who has 
managed the miracle of raising taxes 
and making the electorate like it. 

“Louisville,” says the Kentucky WPA 
guidebook of 1939, “is a border me- 
tropolis that blends the commerce and 
industry of a Northern city with the 
Southern city’s enjoyment of living.” 
It might have said that Louisville is a 
big, friendly, country town, notable by 
outward reputation as the home of the 
Courier-Journal, the Louisville Slugger 
and the Derby. 

Even to the man without interest in 
the turf the Derby is worth seeing at 
least once, though massed humanity 
may keep him from catching more than 
a glimpse of the race. It is horse race, 
fashion show, spring festival, mob. 
Notables and nobodies mingle, touts 
and tycoons, owners and swipes, all 
beating inwardly to an excitement that 
old Colonel Matt Winn sedulously cul- 
tivated during a long lifetime—and 
which Bill Corum, new president of the 
company that runs the track, no doubt 
will continue to cultivate as sedulously. 
A kind of craziness afflicts people, so 
that even the Kentucky absentee is 
likely to glue his ear to the radio, first 
having made sure that plenty of refresh- 
ment is at hand. The crowd is so thick 
that women caught in its close squirm- 
ings lose hats and gain hysterics. More 
even than it is a horse race, the Derby is 
a spectacle, a human spectacle the like 
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of which it would be difficult to dupli- 
cate. 

A second sutstantia! fact, again as 
distinct from myth, is that Kentucky 
does make a great deal of whisky, 
Kentucky in this case being a dozen 
producing counties among the one 
hundred and twenty. In 1947 the state 
manufactured nearly half the whisky 
distilled in the United States. The total 
ran to 86.9 millions of gallons. More, 
the stereotype of the Kentucky colonel 
with a cigar in one hand and a glass in 
the other finds some enforcement in 
fact. If it’s inaccurate to say that Ken- 
tuckians are good judges of whisky, 
it’s true that many of them are. Two 
colonels got to arguing one day about 
the taste of their drinks. One of them 
said the whisky had a metallic flavor. 
The other said no, it smacked of leather. 
To settle the dispute they drained the 
barrel, to find at the bottom a leather- 
washered tack. (The story would have 
more authority if Cervantes hadn't told 
it three hundred and fifty years ago.) 


Roll of Honor 


It is said of the fractious Thorough- 
bred that a touch of his blood betters 
any breed. By something of the same 
reasoning a similar virtue could be as- 
serted for Kentucky. Through claim of 
birth or residence the state can boast a 
list of distinguished men, historical and 
contemporary, out of all proportion 
even to its present population of about 
three million. From this troubled, rich- 
poor, literate-illiterate, rewarding-dis- 
tressing, politics-ridden commonwealth 
have come and still come notables in 
jurisprudence, national administration, 
military affairs, science, journalism, 
literature, education and the arts. 

A few years ago three Kentuckians 
were justices of the United States 
Supreme Court, a representation that 
possibly no other state ever could claim. 
Two of them—Fred M. Vinson, chief 
justice, and Stanley F. Reed—remain. 
The other, Wiley B. Rutledge, has 
joined the company of Thomas Todd, 
Robert Trimble, John M. Harlan, 
Samuel Freeman Miller, John Clark 
McReynolds and Louis Brandeis, 
whom Kentucky also gave the court. 

There’s no need or room here to call 
the roll of history. The list of military 
personages alone would run to dozens. 
And, anyhow, the distinction doesn’t 
rest exclusively on ancient honors. 


This story of the state has run a 
cycle. We are back to old Brother 
Timothy Flint, who cited the political 
squabbling, the clanships, the frequent 
recourse to violence 120 years ago. But 
he noted, too, the presence and con- 
tinuing production of talent and leader- 
ship. In words dated only by style, in 
words that express a hope still current, 
he said of Kentucky: 

“It can not but eventually feel the 
obligations imposed upon it, to mani- 
fest its possession of+such men and 
such talents, by desisting from the 
petty struggles and broils of party and 
faction, and acting with a moderation, 
calmness, and dignity befitting its 
character.” THE END 
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Do you know 


SAN FRANCISCO? 


Have you stood on Telegraph Hill in 
America’s most exciting city (see op- 
posite page) and gazed on the busy 
waterfront, the hill-rimmed Bay with 
its islands and ships, the graceful, 
towering bridges over the Bay and the 
Golden Gate . . .? 

It is one of the world’s great scenes, 
this sweepingly beautiful and dra- 
matic gateway to all Pacific lands. 
Once you have seen it, it will always 
be among your most cherished mem- 
ories—part of the inspiring setting of 
your San Francisco experience. 

Never will you forget the gay hotels, 
the famed eating places, the brilliant 
shops and sidewalk flower stands, the 
cable cars and the delightful rides you 
took on them, up and over the hills. 

Among your memories of wonderful 
times will be... when you explored 
Chinatown, savored the seafood pleas- 
ures of Fishermen’s Wharf, walked 
byways of the Latin Quarter, saw 
scenes of old Barbary Coast, crossed 
the Golden Gate on the tremendous 
red span... 

Yes, and memories of the vacation- 
lands near San Francisco, days that 
will live with vou forever . . . in Yo- 
semite, Sequoia-Kings Canyon and 
Lassen Voleanié National Parks; mile- 
high Lake Tahoe in the High Sierra; 
ghost towns and storied living towns 
of the Mother Lode gold country. 

Unforgettable, too, will be the awe- 
some forests of the Redwood Empire, 
serene valleys of the California grape, 
charming Monterey and Carmel-by- 
the-Sea, Mission Trails and Shasta- 
Cascade Wonderland. 


To help you plan your com- 
ing visit or relive a past 
adventure here, you will 
enjoy the inviting 16-page 
picture folder below. Mail 
the coupon and it is yours. 
Mail it today 


Californians Inc. Dept. p-2 
703 Market Street 
San Francisco 3. California 


Please send me free, “It Happened in 
San Francisco,” your 16-page photo- 
folder designed to help people plan a 
more enjoyable vacation in the San 
Francisco region 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





ZONE____ STATE__ 
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This book tells you 
HOW TO TAKE THAT 


VACATION YOU THOUGHT | 
YOU COULDNT AFFORD 


The experienced traveler can travel for half the money. Why? Because 











the whole secret in foreign travel is to know in advance what conditions 


you will meet when you get where you’re going!... 





Then you take the right clothes—and save how to have fun, and how to see and buy 
money by not having to buy any to suit the the worthwhile things that make all the 
climate You know what to do about’ difference between a good vacation and a 
laundry and about tipping ... You know poor one! 








But never before has it been possible to 
get such facts, except for a small part of the 
world at a time . . . And then, when they 
had been gathered, in many cases they were 
already out of date. 

















An entirely new kind of book! 





Here's a book that only a world airways system 

serving 83 countries and colonies on 6 continents 

could possibly have produced! Here’s a 196- 

page travel report that has hundreds of photo- t The routes of 

graphs, especially drawn maps in two colors s 

and up-to-date facts. Only Pan American’s Pon American 

world-wide system could do this on-the-spot job. World Airways 
Above all, this is a useful book! When he 

saw galley proofs, Richard Joseph, Travel Editor ° e 

of Esquire, and author of “Your Trip Abroad,” Worth many times its cost! 

said, “I wish I'd had something like New 

HoriZons with me on my first trip abroad. It’s 

the most complete, convenient and easy-to-refer- 

to collection of travel facts I've ever seen.” As 

Beach Conger, Travel Editor of the New York 

Herald Tribune, said when he saw an advance 

copy, “This handbook, in compact form, has the 

most useful information for the traveler.” 








The price to you is only $1 


Yes, because Pan American has underwritten 
printing costs, ““New Horizons,” is yours for 
only $l. This big, generous book (page size, 
8 x II inches) will come to you postpaid. Act 
now! Mail coupon at right today! 


— 

“Portugal,” says New Horizons, “is like a picture postcard 
“Americans are very welcome”. . .““summer temperatures “At Acapulco, Mexico,” 

average about 70 degrees.” At Nazare (above), 3 hours’ 

drive from Lisbon, fishermen paint eyes on their boats 

to help them “look for’ fish 


says New Horizons, “hotels are numerous 
and range from super deluxe to modest" —but you can get away from it 
all at Pie de la Cuesta Beach (above), just up the Coast. Here, watching the 
sun set into the Pacific, a rum coconut makes a wonderful “sundowner.” 
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“In the British Colony of Bermuda,” according “Here in Rome,” notes New Horizons, “the history of the 
to New Horizons, “there are no night clubs”... modern world has roots.” Eighteen centuries ago, for ex- you'll find abroad,” says New Horizons “Go to the 
(but) “all liquor and perfume is cheaper than in the ample, the “castle” (above) in the background was built as Tower of London (above). Take a day to see this vast build- 
U.S.”...3 hours by Clipper from New York. Fares the Emperor Hadrian's tomb—is now part of Castel Sant’ ing begun by William the Conqueror.”. . . 1951 is Britain's 
as low as $85 round trip Angelo at Vatican City...“*Rome is gay, Italy is itself again.” 


“England, with all its differences, is the closest thing to home 


“Festival Year.” Americans are especially welcome. 


In Hawaii, New Horizons points out, “you're on home 
territory —yet as different as anything you have ever imagined” 
Swimming, surfboarding at Waikiki... 9%4 hours from the 
West Coast by big, double-decked “Strato” Clippers. 


Paris in the spring — or Paris any time —“has anything you want to eat,” says New “Jamaica,” 
Horizons, “at almost any price you want to pay wonderful dishes wines from tourist... . Anywhere in the West Indies “light summer 
ordinary to superlative.” Then note this realism: “Coffee is awful”. And so the book clothes are worn.” You'll find a great variety of inexpensive 
goes, calling spades spades, giving the facts. Mail coupon below for your copy today. handicrafts (above). 34 hours by Clipper, Miami to Jamaica. 


New Horizons, says “has much to offer the 


This coupon plus one dollar may save you hundreds of dollars abroad! 
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More passengers 
have traveled overseas with 


PAN AMERICAN 
than with any other 
airline 


Worlds ® 
Most Experienced 
CAulbine 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
Dept. NH-H, P.O. Box 1111, New York 17, N.Y. 

I enclose one dollar. Please send me immediately my postpaid copy of your 196-page 
illustrated book, ‘“‘NEW HORIZONS.” I understand that if I do not find this book 
more exciting and more useful than any travel book | have ever read, you will cheerfully 
refund my dollar plus whatever postage it costs me to return it to you. 


Name. 





(please print 


Street. 
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alligator 
gabardine 


the coat you'll live in 


ees around the ‘ lo« k 


around the calendar 


Smartest for 

all-weather comfort 
Gabardine is right for style. com- 
fort, long wear. But be sure 
an Alligator the best name i 
urdine. Each an outstanding value, 
the coat you'll live in, around the 
clock, around the calendar 
PLATINUM LABEL $53.50 
tll wool worsted 
GOLD LABEL $45.75 
411 wool wormed 
SILVER LABEL IRIDESCENT $38.75 
% wool, 30% rayo: 
SURAIN $29.75 
HU wool, OO% rayon 





Other Alligator Rainwear 
water repellent and waterproof 


$8.50 to $56.75 


Alligator 


RAINWEAR 








Williamsburg s formal gardens 
baier't 


Gunston Hall, overlooking the Potomac 
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VISIT THE OLD DOMINION’S FAMOUS GARDENS APRIL 21-28 


Virginia's lovely gardens are open to visitors during Garden 
Week (April 21-28), and the countryside is beautiful with Dogwood, 


Redbud, and wild flowers 


Plan now to see Norfolk's 80-acre Azalea Gardens... 


Winchester's Apple Blossom Festival (May 4-4 


Virginia Beach ‘season opens May 40 


In Virginia you'll enjoy every modern convenience, excellent 
food, and heartwarming hospitality Modern highways 
excellent rail, bus and air facilities link together unforgettable 
attractions from the Atlantic Coast west through the Blue Ridge and 


Allegheny Mountains 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Room 821, 914 Capitol Street 


Morveen, an old Virginia garden 


the gardens 
at Virginia House and Maymont in Richmond, Mount Vernon, 
Monticello, Kenmore, Stratford, and the birthplace of Woodrow 
Wilson in Staunton also at many private estates. Visit inspiring 
Natural Bridge, famous caverns, Shenandoah National Park and 


POLYNESIA 


(Continued from Page 57) 


The game is called Ou est Gus’ At one 
end of the carnival is the sailors’ dive 
Les Révoltés de la Bounty, where huge 
murals, in the rawest colors ever mixed, 
record the big scenes of the tragedy, 
with a gruesome Fletcher Christian 
leering from the shrubbery of a huge 
beard, surrounded by kegs clearly la- 
beled RHUM. 

Now the crowd converges on 
Quinn's, a dance hall and bar. It has no 
equal in the Pacific. Around a small 
floor are ranged stamp-size tables. Be- 
hind them are booths with wooden 
benches. By the door, on a raised dais, 
sits the frenzied American pianist 
Eddie Lund, the wonder boy of Tahiti. 
Small, underweight, bald-headed, he is 
a prolific tunesmith. He has written an 
island opera, dozens of popular ditties, 
and hymns. 

He writes only Tahitian words, rare 
bouncy jobs, and is one of the best- 
loved Americans ever to have hit the 
island. He looks a little like Eddie Foy, 
eats huge meals, loves to gamble with 
the Chinese, and starts every conver- 
sation with “Hey!” 

Tonight he has a big crowd. Here is a 
chance to see once and for all whether 
there are any beautiful girls in the South 
Pacific. You take a seat near Lucy 
Drollet, an immense lady who rides to 
every dance on a trembling bicycle, 
sporting an expensive evening gown. 
She never dances herself, but each of 
the couples stops by to say hello, for she 
is one of the island’s grand old ladies. 

Suddenly your head snaps toward the 
dance floor. That tiny, glorious crea- 
ture, who is she? And that willowy 
thing nearly six feet tall? Before you, 
dancing with American beachcombers, 
French officials, sailors and plain tour- 
ists, are some of the most striking girls 
you've ever seen. “Like Madison Ave- 
nue on the first warm day in spring, 
but with fewer clothes on.” 

Where did they come from? Most of 
them are half-castes. The real beauties 
are likely to be Chinese-Tahitian, the 
next most attractive French-Tahitian. 
You don’t see them about the streets 
of Tahiti very much, but on big nights 
they turn up at Quinn’s and bedazzle 
the eye 

Then you begin to chuckle. No mat- 


waist. With a frangipani behind her 
right ear (looking for a fellow; left ear, 
got one, not in the market), a leering 
look of joy across her flat face, she is in 
town for a big Christmas Eve. A friend 
whispers, “Just down from Bora Bora. 
Look at her stomp.”’ And somehow she 
drives away your vision of the slim 
beauties, for she is the classic Tahitienne 
that the great navigators met years ago: 
the happy, primitive, shamelessly sexy 
island girl. 

If you smile at her once too often, 
she will bang her way to your table, 
push aside your wife or sweetheart, 
and ask, “You like to dance with me?” 

At 11:30 the crowd begins to desert 
Quinn’s and move toward the main 
square, where a huge gathering presses 
against the cathedral doors. At this late 
hour there is no chance of getting into 
the Midnight Mass, but loud-speakers 
will relay the service to the congrega- 
tion outside. 

Then comes a whisper: “Here's 
Eddie! The little pianist, dressed 
soberly, hurries through the crowd. 
Shortly the organ begins to peal forth 
the exquisite Cantique de Noel, and 
Christmas finally comes to Tahiti at 
the end of a long, happy day. 

At one in the morning the Mass ends, 
and dancers hire taxis which whisk 
them out to the Lido, a dismal barn east 
of town, where a weary orchestra ham- 
mers out old tunes. The dancing is 
apathetic until a sailor smashes a beer 
mug on the floor and a riot ensues. 
When it ends, a livelier mood prevails 
and someone in the crowd begins to 
chant a Tahitian stomp. 

The Spirit of Tahiti 
There is a breathless moment. Then 
everyone starts clapping hands. The 
band springs into hectic action, and 
from the crowd out dashes a kind of 
hurricane. 

It's the Bora Bora girl. She kicks 
off her tight shoes and you can feel 
her big feet saying, “Ah!” A  slim- 
hipped boy leaps into the air and lands 
before her. 

“Vahine!” cries the crowd, and the 
Tahitian hula is in progress. 

An Army chaplain once said, “If 
there weren't so much noise and good 
fun, that would be a very indecent 
dance.” It expresses the violence of 
primitive joy, the hearty belly laugh of a 
Falstaff, and a maximum of sexual sug- 
gestion. I was with a naval officer who 
watched with his lower jaw ajar. Fi- 
nally he broke into an immense grin and 
cried, “Oh, boy! If they could see this 
in Richmond!” 

And pretty soon those slim beauties 
who looked so coldly perfect at Quinn's 
kick off their shoes. Conservative bank 
tellers suddenly give you an impres- 
sion of long-repressed collies allowed 
to romp in the park. 

You watch the staid couples erupt, 
one after another, into the frenzied 
gyrations of the hula, and at last you 
know that you have seen the spirit of 
Tahiti. 
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FRANKFORT DISTILLERS CORP. N.Y.C. * BLENDED WHISKEY 
90.5 PROOF - 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
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A great big, colorful book about 
Tennessee — its people and its 
places. You'll enjoy every one of 
the 40 pages, its 91 illustrations 
and double-page map. On the 
silver cover is a superb, full-color 
photograph of the “Hermitage”, 
historic home of Andrew Jackson. 
The text and pictures describe Ten- 
nessee from the cottonwood-lined 
bayous of the Mississippi to the 
cloud-crowned peaks of the Great 
Smoky Mountains. And in be- 
tween are the bluegrass-covered 
hills and fertile valleys; blue-rib- 
bon stock farms and cotton plan- 
tations; lakes, rivers and streams; 
miles and miles of scenic drives 


over smooth, paved highways. 


All shown in the big book illus- 
trated. Write for your free copy 
of the “Silver Book"”—a postal 
card will do. 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

back to town. You drift into the quiet 
port where the majestic schooners ride 
peacefully and you see the sleeping 
forms. Under each veranda monumen- 
tal bodies lie sleeping on the pavement, 
their heads on doorsteps, their massive 
hips pressed against the warm concrete. 
Perhaps they arrived on a late schooner. 
Or they are waiting for the market to 
open. Or they had a room but it was 
too stuffy. They are asleep, close to their 
beloved earth. 

You watch in the darkness and realize 
with a shock that you have seen al! this 
before. But where? Then you remem- 
ber. Gauguin! He saw 


right. Her red dress with the big yellow 
pattern is pulled awry, but her big ex- 
pressive face, wreathed in wilted flow- 
ers, is gleaming. She is very happy. 

What kind of people live in Tahiti? 
Tahitians, Chinese, Frenchmen, other 
Europeans, mostly English; and Amer- 
icans. (There is no American consul for 
hundreds of Americans, but there are 
a Belgian and a Norwegian, for one 
national each.) 

For a real Tahitian family, consider 
the Bambridges—“notable,” says one 
of them, “because we are probably the 
only natives not descended from a 
queen of some kind.” Old Thomas 

Bambridge was a fire- 





these massive forms, 
this somber beauty, the 
mysteriousness of this 
race. In Tahiti, on this 
hot Christmas or any 


eating English mission- 
ary with a gift for car- 
pentry and an eye for 
native girls. He had 
twenty-two children, 





other day, you see every 

color he used, every model he studied. 
And you understand why Gauguin, 
who died in terror, hating life, painted 
with infinite love in Polynesia. 

You leave his sleeping people and 
walk along the noiseless alleys to the 
market, a sprawling concrete area pro- 
tected by iron fence, and there you see 
the real Christmas gifts of Pére Noel: 
the flowers, the meat and the fish. You 
see long rows of tuna glistening in 
the pale light, whole sides of beef, legs 
of mutton, dressed pigs. Within the 
barred fence not a figure moves, but 
you see stacks of fruit, baskets of 
vegetables, gaudy towers of golden, 
yellow, green and purpie things to eat. 

Then slowly daylight begins to touch 
the upper peaks of Moorea and the 
sleeping sidewalk figures shake them- 
selves and wander to the market. By 
five o'clock the watchmen allow stall- 
keepers to slip inside. Around the fence, 
a pleading, pointing hullabaloo begins: 
“Save that bonita for me!” “Those 
breadfruit are mine.” And at 5:30 the 
gates swing open. In rush the house- 
wives of Tahiti. There is a wild dash, a 
haggling in four languages, a fine battle 
for the day’s food. You plunge into the 
maelstrom and are swept along to 
where the flowers are: frangipani, 
hibiscus, croton, bougainvillaea, bird- 
of-paradise, and everywhere bunches of 
tiara Tahiti, a gardenialike flower whose 
fragrance sums up Tahiti’s loveliness 

The riot lasts more than an hour, and 
then a worse begins. At seven o'clock 
the busses arrive and back up to the 
gates. They are gaudily painted. Their 
long benches provide seats for thirty, 
yet more than ninety people are 
crammed inside. Outside hangs every 
conceivable kind of island produce, in- 
cluding an entire side of beef flapping in 
the dusty air. The top is a miniature 
market with bicycles, a baby carriage, 
three beds, a dozen vegetable gardens, 
and three pigs whose squeals would 
wring the heart of Nero. 

As you watch this riotous end of 
Christmas Eve there comes a final 
catch at your heart, for there in the 
bright sunlight is the Bora Bora girl. 
Her sailor is almost asleep on her 
shoulder. She is carrying her shoes in 
her left hand, munching a mango in her 
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one of whom, John, 
stayed in Tahiti and married a hand- 
some native girl. After her death he mar- 
ried the beautiful daughter of the Eng- 
lish pirate Tapscott, a hell-raising rene- 
gade who had abducted a wife from the 
cannibal islands. John and his half-breed 
wife lived on into the 20th Century, rich 
and respected, admired as the first Tahi- 
tians to own an automobile, a Model T. 
Of their nine children, George be- 
came mayor of Papeete and served for 
nine years. He built an important store 
made a fortune in copra, and was 
acknowledged head of the clan. Richard’ 
was sent to New Zealand to study farm- 
ing procedures which would help 
Tahiti. He stayed eighteen years and re- 
turned with the announcement that he 
was fed up with farming. Thomas had 
somewhat the same experience with 
mechanics in America. A family sleuth 
was sent to track him down. “They met 
by accident on the streets of Los An- 
geles, and Thomas said to hell with Ta- 
hiti.”” He didn’t return till many years 
later. In the meantime brother Lionel 
became the business genius, organizing 
several corporations and many side 
lines from plumbing to dressmaking. 
Then William astonished the family 
by becoming a movie star. He played in 
many Hollywood productions, includ- 
ing Tabu and Mutiny on the Bounty. A 
relative says, “He usually played the 
native chief, but he was also very good 
as village constable.” At one period of 
film shortage the local movie played 
Mutiny two or three times a week. ““We 
all kept going to see Roustabout Willie 
say to Captain Bligh, ‘No, thanks. No 
rum. It makes me dizzy.’ He returned 
home rich and is still a town celebrity. 
Tony Bambridge, the youngest son, 
seems to have been influenced by 
Willie’s career. He now owns a chain 
of thirteen island theaters, is an im- 
porter, runs a hardware business, holds 
large areas of land, and serves as busi- 
ness head of the family. He runs his 
movie houses on the principle, “Give 
them what they like,” and has several 
pictures which he shows over and over. 
The choicest is Aloma of the South Seas, 
“the purest corn ever grown, and in 
Technicolor.” It is so completely ridicu- 
lous that it packs them in, howling with 
delight at the blunders. Another sure- 
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fire hit is South of Tahiti, which has a 
big scene with a tiger. Says a critic, 
“The house goes wild when that beast 
appears, because on most islands south 
of here there aren't even any mice.” 

The Bambridges exemplify much of 
Tahitian life. Closely knit, generous, 
friendly to John Barleycorn, they have 
a gay life. They travel anywhere at the 
drop of a hat, feel at home across the 
world, are happiest in the islands. After 
they struck it rich they began to wonder 
about the English Bambridges from 
whom the old missionary had sprung. 
They hired a family-tracing service in 
London, and located the original fam- 
ily. George Bambridge wrote a careful 
letter. Back came a heartening reply 
which ended, “We assume that your 
family still represents full-blooded 
English stock.” George wrote effusively, 
explaining about the pirate Tapscott, 
the cannibal’s daughter, the many 
Tahitian beauties, and a strain of 
American Indian that had crept into 
the mélange. He never heard from the 
English line again. 


The Oriental Influence 


The Chinese counterpart of the 
Bambridges is remarkable fifty-year- 
old Ah You, who looks about thirty- 
five. The father of thirteen children, this 
prosperous storekeeper is also leader 
of the Chinese community. 

Ah You remains a citizen of China, 
as do all but ninety-odd of his country- 
men. After the war two boatloads of 
long-time residents were repatriated, 
it being the goal of most Chinese over- 
seas to die in the homeland. Local 
whites still mourn: “They took a mil- 
lion and a half dollars home with 
them, all picked up from American 
troops.” But many have come back to 
Tahiti, “Because they China 
wasn't even fit to die in.” 

Ah You and his countrymen do all 
right in Tahiti. They intermarry 
with Tahitians and whites, do all the 
island baking and clothes manufactur- 
ing, and run most of the laundries at 
prices which should make them wealthy. 

Ah You’s thirteen children will all re- 
ceive the best education their franc- 
sharp father can provide. The three 
oldest boys attended California uni- 
versities, the first going on to Columbia 
for his master’s. The oldest daughter 
studied dressmaking in Paris and is now 
the island's fashionable couturiére. 

Ah You and his family typify the 
Chinese in Tahiti: hard working, well- 
heeled, law-abiding, prolific, education 
hungry. They all feel that the coming of 
communism to China will not affect 
them, but outsiders shake their heads. 
In the South Pacific, no matter how im- 
portant men like Ah You become, the 
ultimate power in each Chinese com- 


found 


munity is the consul, and from now on ° 


he will be a loyal Red. 

As for the white men in Tahiti, none 
is more colorful than handsome, gray- 
haired, fortyish Lew Hirshon, whose 
business ventures have been the talk 
of Tahiti for the past fifteen years. The 
son of a well-to-do New York family, 
he was drifting about the world after 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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JUST A STEP into the back country and you may see sugar cane loaded on primitive ox carts. 


A present of pleasure, sand and sun, in the shadow of a past filled with piracy, revolution 


and romance, these are the ingredients Jamaica offers you today 
© 


THE Way Out. The last outskirts of Miami fall 
behind, looking like one of those toy villages that 
children play with, and we head for the open sea. 
The sky is overcast and milky gray. Little puffs 
of white cloud are strewn below, and other, 
darker clouds race past the portholes of the 
plane. We level out at 5000 feet, above the mist 
and clouds, and the sunlight is as clean and bright 
as that of the original morning. The hostess comes 
down the aisle with orange juice and coffee. She is 
one of those competent, cheerful, pretty young 
women on whom the air lines seem to have a 
monopoly. Dark hair, blue eyes, turned-up nose. 
The all-American girl. She informs us, first in 
English and then in Spanish, that this is the flight 


+— 


DOCTOR'S CAVE BEACH on. Montego Bay. 


There are times when it resembles sun-tanned pages 
out of Burke’s Peerage and the Social Register 


by HAMILTON BASSO 


from Miami, Florida, to Barranquilla, Colombia, 
and that our first stop will be Camagiiey, Cuba. 
She says we are due in Camagiiey in thirty-six 
minutes. 


I thought I had seen blue water—the Gulf 
Stream off Florida; the Mediterranean; the Gulf 
of Mexico—but there has never been water so 
blue as this. It seems vivid enough to stain. And 
already Cuba lies immediately ahead. The only 
trouble with airplane travel, as I see it, is that it is 
not a form of travel at all. It is simply a most 
admirable means of transportation. Part of 
travel—in some ways the nicest part—is the 
sense one has of the slow unwinding of distance. 
Flying, one doesn’t get it at all. There is no time 
for preparation and adjustment; no gradual in- 
troduction to a different place and scene. Here 


Iam over Cuba— (Continued on Page 101) 
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BUSY CORNER of King and Barry streets, near center of Kingston, brings together modern department stores and native venders. 


AT THE BAR of the Myrtle Bank, Kingston’s plush transient hotel and an enterprise of the ubiquitous Issa family, visitors sip tropical coolers. 














’ (Continued from Page 99) scrub land and palm 
trees; a yellow dirt road winding through a great 
stretch of pampas grass; a few green patches 
where things are growing; and a vast, parched 
area that reminds me of the Southwestern des- 
ert—and my head is still full of the U.S. A. 


Fifteen minutes to refuel at Camagiiey, a little 
town in the central, cattle-raising section of Cuba, 
and we’re on our way again—Kingston, Jamaica, 
will be our next stop. Coral reefs everywhere, 
brown and white and bottle-green, and the water 
at least six different shades of blue, from robin’s 
egg to violet. The hostess just.came and chatted 
for a time. She told me that she was born and 
raised in Glendale, California, and that this was 
her first job. She has been at it four months. She 
majored in languages at college and then went on 
to study Spanish at the University of Mexico. Not 
wanting to teach or translate, she decided to get 
into air-lining. ““Unless I married a Mexican, this 
was the only way I could get to use my Spanish,” 
she explained. 

We come to another wall of cloud and climb 
back into the sun. We have reached that stage of 
the journey when the drone of the motors seems 
to bring everyone to the verge of sleep. A couple 
of my fellow passengers, gone over the verge, 
are snoring peacefully. Another accumulation of 
cloud and then, through a break in the mist, a 
sudden landfall ahead. Jamaica, B.W.I. Green- 
ery and the water’s edge. A broken shore line full 
of little coves. Blue, blue water and a ridge of 
mountains against the sky. We put downat 10:25 
A.M., two hours and forty minutes from Miami. 
The sunlight is so brilliant it hurts your eyes. 

What the Books Say. The West India Refer- 
ence Library, housed in a fine new building in the 
downtown part of Kingston, is the best library in 
the Caribbean. I’ve had a rewarding time going 
through some of its old books, manuscripts and 
newspapers, but I find that the contemporary 
literature about Jamaica is surprisingly meager. 
If you want to know about this island, you have 
to go out and dig. And you soon discover that 
there is hardly a place in the New World more en- 
crusted with history. 

It was Christopher Columbus who first came 
upon Jamaica. One of the Greater Antilles, it is 
148 miles long, 52 miles across at its greatest 
width, and 22 miles at its narrowest. It is 90 miles 
south of Cuba, 100 miles west of Haiti, and 310 


SHAW PARK HOTEL on North Shore is a Jamaican show place, an ultra-British edifice in a tropical setting. 


TOWER ISLE, not far from Shaw Park, is a new two-million-dollar luxury hotel aimed at American trade. 








ARTIST HARRY O. DIAMOND catches a back-country village bazaar, a combination gossip and trading post. 


women stone crushers break 


rock 


for 


road repair 


miles from Cape Gracias a Dios on the eastern coast 
of Nicaragua, the nearest point of the American con- 
tinent. Extremely mountainous, it rises almost abruptly 
from the sea and reaches an altitude of over 7000 feet 
in some places. 

Columbus did not get to Jamaica until his second 
voyage. On his first journey in 1492 he discovered 
several of the Bahamas, his first landfall being Watlings 
Island, and then skirted the northern shores of Cuba 
and Haiti. Eighteen months later he revisited Haiti and 
Cuba, and then, hearing of an island to the south that 
was said to be rich in gold, he again took to the un- 
charted seas. Jamaica was discovered on May 3, 1494. 

The books say that Columbus landed at a place on 
the north shore of the island that is designated on the 
map as Dry Harbour and which is also known as Dis- 
covery Bay. He called his new island Santiago. But the 
name that the original Arawak Indians had for the 
place has managed to survive. It was Xaymaca. Some 
of the books say that it means “land of wood and 
water,” others that it means “island of springs,” and 
still others that it means simply “well-watered.”’ Only 
an Arawak could say for sure and there are no more 
Arawaks around. 

These Indians, to judge from the remains of their cul- 
ture on exhibit at the Institute of Jamaica—shallow 
unglazed bowls of baked pottery; chalcedony beads; a 
few stone images and flint implements of the most 
primitive sort—were at a rather low stage of develop- 
ment when Columbus (Continued on Page 104) 
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(Continued from Page 102) introduced them to 
the white man. It was a meeting they would have 
been lucky to miss. During the 146 years the 
Spaniards were in possession of Jamaica, from 
1509 to 1655, the Arawaks got what the Aztecs 
and the Incas got. Only worse. One historian, 
R. C. Dallas, writingin 1802, has this to say: “Of 
at least 60,000 souls who were found by the Span- 
iards in Jamaica, not a single descendant existed 
in 1655 when Penn and Venables landed on the 
island. A whole people had been exterminated.” 

Penn and Venables were in joint command of 
an expedition sent to the West Indies by Oliver 
Cromwell. Having declared war on Spain, Crom- 
well decided to strike at what he apparently 
thought was the enemy’s soft under-belly in the 
West Indies. The purpose of the expedition 
headed by Penn and Venables was to capture 
Haiti and Cuba. It was a complete failure. Penn 
and Venables appear to have been more intent 
on warring against each other than against the 
Spaniards, and their men were lazy, mutinous 
badly equipped. Making a fiasco of the attack on 
Haiti, the two commanders found it convenient to 
by-pass Cuba and turn their attention to Jamaica. 

Taken by surprise, and with little stomach for a 
fight, the Spaniards speedily capitulated. Com- 
pared with Haiti and Cuba, Jamaica was a fairly 
insignificant prize. But it gave the English their 
first colony ever taken by force and it has ever 
since remained, through wars, revolutions, hurri- 
canes, earthquakes, slavery, emancipation, yellow 
fever, boom times and bad, the largest and most 
important possession of the Crown in the West 
Indies. Today the island has a population of ap- 
proximately one-and-one-third millions. A little 
more than 98 per cent of the population is black. 


Cast of Characters. The names of those who 
figure in Jamaica’s cast of characters make a 
rather impressive lot. Henry Morgan, the pirate’s 
pirate who got respectable in the end, was one of 
its first lieutenant-governors. Horatio Nelson 
almost died of malaria when he was living at Port 
Royal in 1778. William Bligh, of the Bounty, ar- 
rived in 1793 with a boatload of trees and plants 
from the South Seas. Smollett, the novelist, lived 
here for a time in the early 1700's when he was a 
surgeon’s mate in the Royal Navy. Matthew 
Gregory Lewis, better known as Monk Lewis 
from the title of his most famous book, The Monk, 
owned several estates on the island which he 
visited in 1816 and 1818 and put down his ex- 
periences and observations in his Journal of a 
West Indian Proprietor. He died at sea, ten days 
out from Jamaica, in the arms of his valet Tita. 
This was the same Tita who was afterwards 
present at the death of Byron. 


Fly-tox Alley and Ackee Walk. But it is the 
place names of Jamaica that are especially in- 
triguing. The Arawaks, the Spanish, and the 
English have all left their marks on the map. 
Among the few names of Arawak origin that still 
remain are Mammee Bay, Mammee Gulley, and 
Mammee Ridge. The word mammee has no con- 
nection with the ““mammy” of the late Al Jol- 
son and the American South. It is the name of 
a wild fruit tree. 

The Spanish occupation is principally re- 
flected in the names (Continued on Page 132) 
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YOU MAY WORSHIP Brillat-Savarin with utter confidence and ecstasy in many a restaurant in the Crescent City. 


GOOD EATING IN NEW ORLEANS 


A new survey of places to eat in the U.S. capital of fine food. *« A HOLIDAY food feature 


by LUCIUS BEEBE 


NEW ORLEANS has the reputation of being our 
most leisurely, best-fed and most tolerant town, 
and it is almost impossible to take exception to 
these amiable qualifications. 

Writing, in Quiet Cities, of a traveler to New 


Orleans in the last year before the acquisition of 


Louisiana by the United States, Joseph Herges- 
heimer says: 

““He was in a city of flat balconies and orna- 
mental iron set amid tropical flowers and 
. There were avenues of magnolias 
and wide-spreading live oaks. . . . 

“He bought superior smoking tobacco from 
Bidetrenoulleau in the Place de l’Eglise; liquors 
from Laplanche; lotions and pomades from 


trees. . . 


Mme. André on the Place d’Armes. . .. He prom- 
enaded the Levee, the Grand Chemin, through 
the cool of the evening in wide white linen trou- 
sers and a blue tunic, a broad planter’s hat, sur- 
rounded by a vivacious chatter of French. He 
gambled until morning in the Maison Coquet; he 
drank chocolate and played dominoes for Spanish 
gold at the Café del Aguila on St. Ann Street; he 
drank in Turpin’s cabaret and at Le Veau Qui 
Tete; he developed a fondness for /e petit gouave, 
the celebrated drink conceived by Thiot.... ~ 

The Spanish gold, the planters’ hats and /e 
petit gouave have disappeared, and in the mid- 
20th Century those names of fashion and pleasure 
resorts are unrecognizable even to the oldest 


cotor pHotocrarn By Herbert D Hayman 


inhabitant, but the sense of continuity is there. 
The flavor of New Orleans the year the United 
States negotiated its purchase from Napoleon 
can still be apprehended at the dangerous gam- 
bling tables of the Beverly Country Club, and in 
the long, cool rum slings at Pat O'Brien's patio 
in the Vieux Carré. 

New Orleans is still a city of pleasures, the 
most important of which, both esthetically and 
economically, are eating and drinking. Not only 
is food a topic of conversation on every hand 
to a degree that the weather, politics, crops or 
baseball may be in other communities, but the 
streets actually smell of food and the warm tropic 
air is fragrant with the assorted odors of roasting 
coffee, breweries, refineries reducing black-strap 
molasses for rum, fish markets and open-air 
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OWEN BRENNAN’S (formerly Vieux Carré) is famed for its gumbos, shrimp, 
pompano, oysters; and for robust, restorative breakfasts. Far right: Mr. Brennan. 


oyster stalls. Grocers’ windows over- 
flow with gumbo filé, crab roll, mus- 
tard seed and pralines. Antique shops 
bristle with decanters, crystal traveling 
sets of flasks and glasses in rosewood 
cases, punch bowls and café brilot 
sets. The public consciousness is in- 
tegrated to the dominant, over-all busi- 
ness of good living. 


Gastronomy’s Golden Era 

The long tradition of Spanish, French 
and finally American cultures flourish- 
ing in a region of rich resources and 
natural abundance on the edge of a 
warm sea almost inevitably evolved a 
superlative cuisine. The bright noon- 
tide of Southern gastronomy was some- 
where in the past, probably in the mid- 
19th Century when game was plentiful, 
labor a negligible consideration and 
mass production unknown. Now it is in 
a slow decline, but one which, barring 
cataclysms of nature, will last for gen- 
erations. 

Paradoxically, the debauching of 
Southern cooking—or at least the par- 
tial abatement of its most notable char- 
acteristics—may be laid at the door of 
its most powerful sponsor, the tourist. 
The tourist, and New Orleans is most 
definitely a tourist mecca, at once en- 
dows the classic legend of gastronomy 
and seeks its nullification. Although he 
may be eager for culinary enlighten- 
ment, the visitor who has been immu- 
nized against pure taste by unimagina- 
tive breakfast food has no appetite for 
a first meal of the day based on tropical 
fruit, hot bread, sausages, pompano 
and eggs sluiced with a niagara of 
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strong chicory coffee. The New Or- 
leans tradition of an older generation 
provided eggs only in half dozens and 
then mainly as a garnish for beefsteak 

To maintain its essential character, 
Creole cookery has at once to invite the 
tourist trade and defy its whims. 

It is impossible in the space available 
to undertake a definitive catalogue of 
the fine eating places in New Orleans, 
yet there are several generalities which 
apply to its reputable establishments. 

All New Orleans restaurants make a 
specialty of regional sea food and all of 
it is good—mostly, it is excellent. Con- 
sidering this wonderful abundance of 
shrimp, oysters, crawfish, crabs and 
pompano, it would seem needless to 
speak of chicken or steak when they 
may be had almost anywhere else ap- 
proximately as weil prepared. 

All New Orleans restaurants serve 
superlatively fine French bread, crisp 
of crust, oven fresh and a delight to 
diners. And it is served without extra 
charge. 

Generally speaking, although not al- 
ways and not if instructed to the con- 
trary, French and Creole cooks incline 
to overcook red meat. One of the minor 
problems of dining in New Orleans is 
to keep the chef from getting his hands 
on the meat and, horrifying as it may 
seem, trying to cook it. When ordering 
steak it is well advised to instruct the 
waiter to walk briskly through the 
kitchen holding it within a few feet of 
the stove, but, at the peril of his life and 
tip, not to let the chef lay hands on it. 

All the town’s luxury restaurants 
make a specialty of flaming desserts: 





Cherries jubilee, crépes Suzette, straw- 
berries in kirsch and café britlot. All 
these entail a pleasant little ceremony 
in connection with their service and 
when the captain applies the match to 
the confection he is preparing at the 
table and the lights go down, it doesn’t 
mean that the power service has failed. 
There is a boy stationed at the light 
switch to dim the room when anybody 
orders a flaming dessert, and it is hard 
to tell who enjoys it more—the patron 
or the management. 

Many New Orleans restaurants where 
food is the most serious consideration 
do not maintain bars. There is none at 
Antoine’s. Owen Brennan’s French and 
Creole Restaurant, until recently known 
as the Vieux Carré, has a one-man 
service bar in the pantry but then, of 
course, Brennan also owns the Old 
Absinthe House conveniently situated 
just across the street. 

No appraisal of New Orleans food is 
authoritative without a salutation to 
what is one of the really distinguished 
restaurants of the world. The obstacle 
to any considered estimate of Antoine's 
Restaurant in St. Louis Street, an ad- 
dress at whose mention the pious gas- 
tronome is accustomed to stand and 
uncover, is that it has been an institu- 
tion for one hundred and eleven years. 
For aconsiderable portion of this period 
it has enjoyed an almost universal celeb- 
rity and almost everything that can be 
written about Antoine’s—its manage- 
ment, its atmosphere, its clientele and, 
Heaven help us, its Oysters Rocke- 
feller—has been written and rewritten a 
thousand times. 

To the discerning diner, Antoine’s 
is a justification of the whole art of 
superb cuisine. The fact that it has ap- 
pealed to hundreds of thousands of 


ARNAUD'S, says author Beebe, is a Southern restaurant where one can obtain a 
beefsteak rare, without argument. Chef Jean Pierre officiates at the steak grill. 


people over the years does not mean 
that it is nov a resort for the discriminat- 
ing. The choosiest and most fastidious 
follower of Brillat-Savarin can dine 
there with every assurance of complete 
satisfaction. 

There is hardly a New Orleanaise 
alive who, at the drop of a snail fork, 
will not recount in elaborate detail the 
story of Antoine's Restaurant. So, for 
that matter, will Roy Alciatore, its 
present owner and third-generation 
proprietor, and an operator who has 
never yet underestimated the value 
of publicity. 


Restaurant Dynasty 


The founding father of what is today 
the world’s best-known restaurant dy- 
nasty was Antoine Alciatore. He came 
from Marseille in 1839 and in the fol- 
lowing year was established in a city 
which even then attracted well-heeled 
tourists with continental tastes in food 
and wine. In his footsteps there fol- 
lowed his son Jules, who died in 1934; 
the third generation, represented by 
Roy, took over the family tradition 
with a success which today accounts for 
scores of imitators, hundreds of recipe 
counterfeiters and thousands of cus- 
tomers over the world who regard St. 
Louis Street with the veneration artists 
reserve for the Louvre. Each of the 
Alciatores added to the prestige of the 
establishment; each added dishes to its 
menu and resources to its bank account, 
and as a family enterprise it rates with 
the Mellons, Morgans, Whitneys and 
Astors. 

Like most of the world’s great res- 
taurants, Antoine's is unpretentious of 
appearance although interesting as an 
antiquity. Its austerity of facade and 
plain interior appointments date from 
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the middle of the 19th Century. The 
linen is spotless and inclines to being 
coarse; the service heavy and plain. It 
is when he comes to the menu that the 
guest knows he is in a place of sophis- 
tication and distinction. 

The dishes which the management 
likes to suggest from its inexhaustible 
menu (there are 560 ways of cooking 
eggs and twelve styles of filet mignon 
available) are Oysters Rockefeller, 
Pompano en Papillote, Pommes Souf- 
flées, Bisque d’écrevisses Cardinal, Es- 
cargots Farcis a la Bourguignonne and 
café brulot diabolique, the first two of 
which are inventions of the Alciatore 
family. 

Oysters Rockefeller were first devised 
by Jules Alciatore in the latter years of 
the 19th Century and, because of their 
rich sauce, named for the multi- 
millionaire who was at that time first 
attracting national attention. The house 
of Alciatore maintains that the recipe is 
a profound secret. Taking a leaf from 
the cookbook of Frederick of the Tour 
d’Argent in Paris, who assigned a num- 
ber to every serving of pressed duck, 
Antoine's numbers each order of Oys- 
ters Rockefeller. 

It has been widely imitated and 
shamelessly so, since it is unquestiona- 
bly the moral property of the house of 
Alciatore, but the writer believes that 
it doesn’t merit all the fanfare it has re- 
ceived, and that Oysters Bienville, an- 
other New Orleans favorite, or Oysters 
Kirkpatrick, invented in the kitchens of 
the Palace Hotel in San Francisco, are 
superior. The Rockefeller version, how- 
ever, has a fantastic following. 


Fish in a Balloon 


The fish delicacy, Pompano en Papil- 
lote, simply cooked in a waterproof pa- 
per bag to preserve its flavor and that 
of its condiments, is something else 
again and very special. Jules Alciatore 
dreamed it up at the turn of the cen- 
tury on the occasion of a dinner in 
honor of Alberto Santos-Dumont, the 
balloonist. ; 

Requested by the dinner committee 
to produce some dish in the shape 
of a balloon, he recalled that many 
years befofe, his father, 
ateur balloonist, 


also an am- 
had created a fish 
dish cooked in a paper bag with crab- 
meat, onions, thyme, diced shrimp, bay 
leaves and egg yolks and had christened 
it for the Montgolfier brothers who had 
invented the balloon back in 1783. 
Since very few of the customers now- 
adays are conversant with the great 
names of ballooning, the pompano ap- 
pears on the menu realistically listed as 
cooked in a paper poke. Since pompano 
is a superlative fish however cooked, 
this toothsome fancy is something no- 
body should miss. Even the cold boiled 
pompano with a red-hot mustard sauce 
invented years ago by George Lamaze 
at Palm Beach is hard put to equal it. 
Although the soufflé potatoes at An- 
toine’s are vastly admired by the cus- 
tomers and form a conversational topic 
for months after a visit to St. Louis 
Street, at times the management has 
wished they had never served them. 
Back in 1837, Antoine Alciatore was 
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chef at the Hotel de Noialles in Mar- 
seille, and a close friend was the great 
Collinet who was practicing at St. Ger- 
main-en-Laye. One day, as Collinet 
later confided to Antoine, he was pre- 
paring a command dinner for King 
Louis Philippe. Collinet had already 
put the French fried potatoes in the 
deep fat when he was horrified to learn 
that the king was to be late. Collinet 
mused on the conduct of the Great 
Vatel who had stabbed himself mor- 
tally in parallel circumstances at 
Blois some centuries before. Dismiss- 
ing this pleasantly morbid reverie, 
he did what any housewife would 
do: took the potatoes out of the fat 
and set them by to wait. After they 
had cooled awhile, the king arrived and 
the chef hastily dumped the potatoes 
back into the deep fat which was appre- 
ciably hotter by this time. To his amaze- 
ment and delight they puffed up to in- 
credible dimensions and emerged to be 
served as what are today known as 
soufflé potatoes. 

With Collinet’s secret in his breast, 
Antoine came to New Orleans and 
started serving the airy Pommes Souf- 
flées and immediately had cause to re- 
gret it. There wasn’t a housewife who 
encountered them without demanding 
how to make them. It actually takes 
two kettles of deep fat at different tem- 
peratures and considerable know-how 
to evolve the dish, and first Antoine 
and then his son Jules were driven crazy 
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by their importunate patrons. When it 
became more than human nature could 
endure Jules sometimes appeared at a 
table with a miniature bellows and told 
the customers that every souffiéed 
pomme was individually blown up with 
its aid. 

The ladies said, ““My, can you im- 
agine!”’ and went home to attempt im- 
possible things in the kitchen with the 
bellows from the parlor fireplace. 

Roy Alciatore, who flies to New 
York religiously for the dinner meet- 
ings of the Confrérie des Chevaliers du 
Tastevin, an order of knighthood of 
which he is a member, is a valiant 
worker in the vineyard of true wine- 
loving. Antoine’s has good resources of 
imported and domestic wines and AIl- 
ciatore urges them impartially on his 
patrons. “It is just as sensible to order a 
fine, rich meal and drink water with 
it,” he says, “as it would be to buy the 


most expensive car and try to run it on 
solid rubber tires. It just isn’t done.” 

Arnaud’s Restaurant, consular in 
dignity and prestige with Antoine’s, is 
of much more recent vintage than the 
shrine of St. Louis Street, but is almost 
as resolutely maintained as a citadel of 
classic cuisine in the grand manner. It 
was started by Arnaud Cazenave in the 
early ‘20's, with two tables and a bar. 
Arnaud Cazenave was an enchanting 
New Orleans character whom the New 
Orleanaise called a count simply be- 
cause he looked like a count. When he 
died two years ago almost at the same 
time as his barkeep, a serene Negro 
of geological age named Olsen, two of 
the Quarter’s most atmospheric indi- 
vidualists passed from the scene. 

Count Arnaud left a property that 
had expanded until it covered an appre- 
ciable portion of a square city block, a 
menu fully as lavish as Antoine’s and a 
legacy in the form of a belief subscribed 
to by many loyal! patrons that his was 
the finest restaurant in the world. It is 
now owned and managed by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Germaine Wells. 

Specialties of the house are Shrimp 
Arnaud, a close relative to, but imme- 
diately distinguishable from, Shrimp 
Rémoulade by virtue of a keener sauce; 
a crayfish bisque which is about tops; 
pompano amandine ; and boiled redfish 
with Hollandaise. Arnaud’s is also one 
of the few Southern restaurants where 
one can get steak rare without making 
a scene. 

Desserts are really spectacular in all 
New Orleans restaurants and Arnaud’s 
is no exception with its crepe Suzette 
Arnaud, soufflé au chocolat and ome- 
lette au rhum. 


French Breakfast 


A comparative newcomer to the fra- 
ternity of New Orleans restaurateurs is 
Owen Brennan, owner of the Old Ab- 
sinthe House in the Vieux Carré, one 
of the two honorary mayors of the 
Quarter and a communal booster of 
robust proportions. Brennan always 
wanted to own a restaurant with a cui- 
sine in the classic Creole tradition and 
now he has one that is conveniently 
located across Bourbon Street from 
the Old Absinthe House itself. 

Its menu is substantially that of the 
other de-luxe dining rooms of the 
town, predominantly shrimp, gumbos, 
pompano, oysters and other regional 
dishes. Its success is all the more re- 
markable because competition in the 
Crescent City is cutthroat. Some may 
grieve at the candles on the tables in 
the evening, which lend an unjustified 
suggestion of tea-room cuisine to a 
virile establishment. This illusion, if it 
exists, may be dispelled by late Sunday 
breakfast at Brennan’s, locally known 
as French breakfast, consisting of 
broiled pompano, parsley omelette, 
hot bread in staggering magnificence 
and—for many of the house regulars 
champagne with: the coffee. 

Brennan's, which pretends to less 
magnificence than either Arnaud’s or 
Antoine’s while still maintaining a com- 
parable culinary level, is a place of fun. 
Its candles and wallpaper make it what 
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many similar establishments are in re- 
ality—a dining room in the nonhotel 
sense. Also, there are private dining 
rooms upstairs where New Orleans busi- 
nessmen gather at dinner to discuss 
what are doubtless matters of grave 
policy and prophetic moment, but which 
_can often be heard several blocks down 
Bourbon Street. 

The transition from French Quarter 
restaurants such as Antoine's and Ar- 
naud’s to Commander's Palace, an es- 
tablishment which in the estimation of 
the writer is, in some aspects, possessed 
of an even superior cuisine, is at once 
geographic and social, but it is not 
spiritual. The restaurants of the Vieux 
Carré are frankly a superlative tourist 
attraction. Many distinguished New 
Orieans people go there occasionally, 
and some, like Dorothy Dix, have been 
accustomed to eating at Antoine's, Ar- 
naud’s or Galatoire’s with regularity, 
but in the main their clientele derives 
from out of town. 

Commander's Palace is located across 
Canal Street in what is expansively now 
known as the Garden District but what 
a century or so ago was called “the 
American Quarter.” A large, rambling, 
white-painted mansion with a tower at 
the corner which dominates Washing- 
ton Avenue, Commander's is a restau- 
rant at once expensive, beautifully man- 
aged and tradition-conscious. It has to 
be, because the vast majority of its pa- 
trons at either lunch or dinner are New 
Orleans residents and Louisiana tax- 
payers who know at a sniff if the gumbo 
z herbs contains the correct seasoning 
of sage and borage and if the redfish is 
properly impregnated with bay. 

The proprietor of Commander's Pal- 
ace, which was named not for any naval 
functionary but for Emil Commander 
who built it in 1880, is Frank Moran, as 
serious-minded a gustatory discipli- 

narian as ever burned a pinch of chervil 


at the altar of Brillat-Savarin or Escof- 
fier. An American-born citizen of Mex- 
ican parentage with an Irish name run- 
ning a Creole restaurant in the Amer- 
ican quarter of a French-Spqnish town 
doesn’t astonish New Orleans. Rather, 
folk seem to consider it a tribute to the 
cosmopolitanism of the community. It 
is a commentary on Moran himself 
that, when fire reduced most of his es- 
tablishment to ashes a couple of years 
ago, his principal concern was for his 
bar, a fine, solid-mahogany structure 
dating from pre-Civil War days. While 
the expensive crystal chandeliers tum- 
bled around his ears and firemen 
screamed that the roof was about to go, 
Moran exhorted his staff to bring tubs 
of water, or court bouillon if necessary, 
and swathed the back bar and mirrors 
in wet tablecloths so that they were 
saved. 

The author of this article was first 
taken to Commander's years ago by 
Lyle Saxon, New Orleans’ famous his- 
torian and the old city’s most passion- 
ate admirer, and to this day he salutes 
his memory for an introduction to soft- 
shell-turtle stew, the wonder and glory 
of Creole gastronomy. The meat of the 
soft-shell turtle! not to be confused with 
the terrapin, comes from a large deep- 
sea turtle encountered in the Gulf of 
Mexico and its adjacent waters. Stew 
made from its meat has fewer small 
bones and pieces of shell than terrapin 
and is ambrosia when encountered at 
Commander's. 

The menu at Commander's is ap- 
proximately the size of a three-quarter- 
bed sheet and features a wonderful 
stuffed flounder, buster crabs and a 
shrimp rémoulade a@ la Commander 
which is way above the average. Here as 
elsewhere Northerners will be struck by 
the curious circumstance that filet cuts 
of beef are priced at less than sirloin 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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of 30 Crescent Drive, 
+ plo sag oa would like to experience at least some 
trace of the private-home atmosphere of 
the old Deep South will do well to con- 
sider lunching or dining at the estab- 
lishment run by Corinne Dunbar, in the 
1700 block of St. Charles Avenue. Mrs. 
Dunbar serves patrons by appointment ( WP as | J > 
only, as the dining room seats no more 
than twenty-five persons, and her dishes 
have more actual flavor and seasoning 
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feminine epicure. } ing at home ask for it in 
The service by a Negro butler and | cocktails at your favorite bar 
housemaids is beyond reproach and | The Taylor Wine Company, 
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check at table. One settles the bill, ’ 

which is very modest, out back on | TAY LO R S 
leaving. NEW YORK STATE 

If someone could sell Mrs. Dunbar | 

on the idea that chopped fruit in 
grenadine sirup is not a happy substi- 
Pe, enapehote, tute for soup or hors d'oeuvres, and 
persuade her that guests like to help 
themselves to the fish course and en- 
tree, rather than have them appear 
ready-served with the vegetables, she 
would have an establishment that 
would give the more celebrated houses 
a run for their money. Her Southern 
dishes themselves are out of this world. 


So much to see and do! Play golf Night Clubs 


or tennis, go swimming or fishing in Two night clubs outside the New 
fresh-water lakes—FUN for the Orleans city limits which operate as ad- 
WHOLE FAMILY! Here's Mal Fuhing! juncts to gambling premises of unbe- 
lievable magnificence are O’Dwyer’s 
and the Beverly Country Club, and 
each makes a promotional feature of 
a restaurant run in style. 

The restaurants are separate from 
the gaming rooms, and so highly es- 
teemed is the cuisine that many people 

Moderately-priced lake-side re- ' . patronize them for the Gulf lobsters "From 
sorts are plentiful. This year and racks of lamb without giving a rg 
CHOOSE MINNESOTA! ' | thought to the roulette or dice tables. 

7 Both are plush and almost the only 


Move fen phasing you | places in New Orleans where formal 
$1 vacation Dow—s dress may be encountered outside the 
for the FRE E C Oo“ OR iF i c f } season of Mardi Gras balls. 

BOOKLET below Possibly a clue to the popularity of 
these two resorts, in addition to their 
eye-popping atmosphere, is that the 
nature of their major enterprise makes 
the price of food gratifyingly low. The 
menu at O’Dwyer’s, for example, lists 
green-turtle soup au sherry at four bits, 
broiled pompano two dollars, and filet 
mignon three dollars. 

ADDRESS Other atmospheric restaurants 
worthy of note around the town are 
Broussard’s, where the management 
improves on the light-dimming cere- 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! mony of rival establishments by ringing 


a gong when Napoleon or some sim- 














Sightseeing is wonderful see 
Itasca State Park—source of the 
mighty Mississippi, visit the famous 
Mesabi Iron Range, cross the Aerial 
Bridge in Duluth, or explore the 
Superior National Forest 


“Garden of the Vines” 
in New York State 
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From the FAMOUS GELLARS at Hammondsport, New York 
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ilarly venerable cognac is ordered and 
having the waiter make a profound 
obeisance before a statue of the Little 
Corporal; Galatoire’s, where regulars 
proclaim there are available the finest 
broiled soft-shell crabs in the Deep 
South; the Lafitte Guest House Res- 
taurant opposite Café Lafitte; La 
Louisiane, an ornately Victorian estab- 
lishment whose mirrors, brocaded 
banquettes and crystal chandeliers are 
almost as famous as its Creole menu; 
and Todt’s, an even more photogenic 
Victorian collector’s item in what once 
was the home of the Spanish Don, Fran- 
cisco Xavier Hazeur de Lorme. And 
there are the Patio Royal, the Court of 
the Two Sisters and Kolb’s. 





LUCIUS BEEBE 
suggests: 


Commander's Palace - For a 
superb soft-shell-turtle stew. 


Arnaud’s + For their famous 
shrimp Arnaud; be sure to ask 
for specially made sauce. 
Antoine's + For bouillabaisse, 
and Oysters Rockefeller too. 
Corinne Dunbar - For its 
outstanding gumbo filé and other 
traditional Southern dishes. 
Kolb’s * For the best breakfast 
liver-and-bacon in town. 


Owen Brennan's - For the 


robust breakfast of eggs Benedict 
or lamb chops. 











Kolb’s is an old-time restaurant of 
Teutonic overtones near the St. Charles 
Hotel in St. Charles Avenue, and is 
favored by knowing patrons for its sub- 
stantial breakfasts and morning pick- 
me-ups. New visitors are invariably 
fascinated by its fans which operate 
from the ceiling by a system of belts, 
pulleys and rods that would startle 
Rube Goldberg. 

It has been remarked elsewhere in 
this summary that good food is a uni- 
versal quality of New Orleans and not 
restricted to the de luxe restaurants or 
the homes of the well-to-do. The cop 
and the cab driver, shop clerk and 
small-time merchant can also munch a 
superlative sandwich and wolf a pro- 
digious number of fresh raw oysters at 
any of several score sea-food and oyster 
bars which open directly on the side- 
walk all over the city. Any hour of day 
or night reveals crowds of patrons 
standing against their soapstone shuck- 
ing sinks while countless bivalves are 
opened. Almost every block in the 
center of the city shelters one or more 
oyster bars: there are Felix’s and the 
Acme in a single block in Iberville, the 
Crescent and the Pearl, cheek-by-jowl 
in St. Charles Avenue, and the tally 
is endless. . 

Sandwiches in these establishments 
are of an order known as the “Po’ 
Boy,” made with an entire foot-long 


loaf of crisp French bread and sub- 
stantially lined with what seem to the 
Northern eye to be entire hodfuls of 
hot chopped beef and pickles, corned 
beef or sliced ham. These monstrous 
and splendid arrangements average 
fifty cents apiece and, while the un- 
initiated might imagine they would 
make a meal for several, the New 
Orleanaise considers them a mere 
snack and accompanies them with 
three or four dozen Gulf oysters and a 
deluge of beer. 

There is room only for a brief re- 
capitulation of the bars of New Orleans 
which do not also specialize in food. 
One or two may be mentioned for the 
benefit of the pilgrim to the Crescent 
City who does not believe that man 
lives by bread and crayfish alone. 

Most picturesque, most tumultuous 
and most, therefore, inescapable of all 
Vieux Carré bars is the Café Lafitte, 
in farthest Bourbou Street, maintained 
in a state of uproar and amiable de- 
mentia by Mary Collins and Tom 
Caplinger who, with Owen Brennan as 
aforementioned, is honorary comayor 
of the French Quarter. 

Caplinger, a snaggle-toothed valiant 
of truck-driver mold, who would be as 
much at home among the bruisers 
of the Marseille water front as 
among the quasi-littérateurs of Bour- 
bon Street, hailed originally from 
the peaceful river precincts of Mays- 
ville, Kentucky, but long ago fell in 
love with New Orleans and remained 
to become its most hilarious saloon- 
keeper. Miss Collins, who in profile 
might pass for Whistler's Mother, is 
deceptive in her frail appearance. She 
can deliver a buffet over the noggin of a 
recalcitrant patron with a bung starter 
kept handy for the purpose that will 
stretch the fellow in the kennels for an 
appreciable period. 


Crescent City Bistros 


Local and imported celebrities cluster 
thickly at the Lafitte among the palsied 
regulars, and Robert Tallant, the town’s 
social biographer, and Dwight Fiske, 
the touring minstrel of the plushier 
night clubs, are equally at home and 
happily deafened in its uproar. Tourists 
who have braved Lafitte go home to re- 
port that whatever they read in Herbert 
Asbury’s The French Quarter isn’t the 
half of it. 

Another and somewhat more placid 
bar is Pat O'Brien's, also deep in the 
Vieux Carré. 

It has a beautiful patio out back, and 
is a resort of those who like tall rum 
drinks. Still another, in New Orleans 
proper and across Canal Street, is the 
bar of the Roosevelt Hotel, a huge, 
brassy establishment which is never- 
theless the home of the Ramos Gin 
Fizz and once the stamping ground of 
Huey Long. 

In concluding, it must be repeated 
that this is at best a cursory catalogue of 
New Orlean’s gustatory resources, but 
it may serve at least as a primer in the 
art of dining in what many travelers 
prefer to regard, not as the Crescent, 
but rather, the Croissant City. 

THE END 
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our forgettable Verses 
dedicated to the glory of 


Charlie Evo had an all-consuming passion 
For a charming minx of fastidious fashion, 
And he made an impression (smart young man 
With seat covers made of Textilene SARAN 


Joe Blow’s wife said he needed new seat covers, 
Joe Blow didn't agree. 

So she took Joe Blow to see Textilene SUNSURE 
And suited Joe Blow to aT 


“I'm buyin’ our buggy a brand-new suit. 
Wait'll you see it,” said Mabel O'Mollity 
“I'm dressin’ it up to make it look cute 
In Textilene Sunsure...of SUPERFINE quality’ | 


| Cover-up Claude is one for the books, 
His only concern is his car's good looks, 
Textilene PLASTISTRAND is what he uses 
To keep it from suffering unwarranted abuses. 


4S 
THE SUA 


DALLA A AAA ACT 





THE FABRIC 
Forget these verses, but remember en LauG a] 


the name TEXTILENE. Look for it the next time 
you buy seat covers. E.W. Twitchell, Inc., Philadelphia 33, Pennsylvania. 
Note: Twitchell Joeso? make seot covers, but supplies materials fo over 400 firms that da. 
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...in the new dependence and Constitution! 


Tuese largest and fastest liners in regular Medi- 
terranean service bring to the sea-lanes a new 
concept of ocean travel. Never before such a host 
of exciting new ideas . . . shipwide air conditioning 
... Spacious sitting rooms convertible to bedrooms 


. ». running ice water in all private bathrooms .. . 
portholes with polarized lenses . . . dramatically 
conceived recreation areas . . . in a hundred and 
one different and delightful ways, you'll find Amer- 
ican ingenuity and creativeness have gone to sea! 





a a, Po e es a, : 
PENTHOUSE SUITES offer the utmost in gracious living afloat... SEA ISLAND CLUB .. . designed especially for these Sun-Liners . . . 
with sumptuous bedrooms and baths, richly furnished living rooms has a large swimming pool with dramatic aqua-lighting. Pool-side 
and private verandas overlooking the sea! spectator wing decks overlook a large play and refreshment area. 


BEDROOM BY NIGHT . . . LIVING ROOM BY DAY SHIPWIDE AIR CONDITIONING. POOLSIDE CAFE. Looks out on 
At night, beds magically ap- relax, entertain in your own Personal controls in all the Sea Island Club. Has an 
pear from the walls. Specially _ living room. Ample drawer and staterooms. A change of air American soda fountain . . . 
designed mattresses are extra wardrobe space. Private baths every eight minutes. Sleep glass doors that slide aside to 
wide, deep,comfortable. Byday _in First and Cabin class. relaxed — awake refreshed. let in the soft, Southern air. 


GALA AIDEN VOYAGE 
The Independence ... February 10, 1951 AM E Rl CAN E XPO RT LI N E S 
Commencing Regular Service April 12, 1951 —— — parE i HO et 
The Constitution ... Spring, 1951 


To Gibraltar, Naples, Cannes and Genoa, affording con- NEW YORK * BALTIMORE * BOSTON * CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA * WASHINGTON 
venient connections to all Europe. See your Travel Agent or 
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. SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES * PORTLAND © SEATTLE * VANCOUVER 
American Export Lines, 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


© 1951, A.E.L. 
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A NATIVE LEADS his buffaloes home from the fields at Parakrama Samudra, one of the colonies settled on land reclaimed from the jungle. 


J 


VISITORS TO CEYLON are welcomed with a smile; 
young lady is one of two who meet incoming boats 


AT DAWN native fishermen on the beach at Mount Lavinia pull in their net 


Three worlds that do not mix share the peaceful island of 


CEYLON 


by ALEC WAUGH 


“AS long as you've letters of introduction, you'll 
be all right."’ That was the first piece of advice | 
was given when I began to travel; it has worked 
in every place that I have visited, except one 
Ceylon. 

I went there first in 1926 at the start of a world 
trip that had Tahiti as its main objective. My pre- 
conception of the tropics was based upon films 
and novels—Maugham and Kipling and White 
Cargo. | pictured them in terms of such con- 
trasted types as the stern-jawed Briton sitting 
down to his solitary dinner in the jungle in full 


evening dress, and the malarious, unshaven 
planter slumped on his veranda beside a whisky 
bottle. I pictured the Oriental port as a ram- 
shackle stretch of bungalows along a quay; nar- 
row, crowded streets; the whiff of opium; swift 
glances behind veils. | was quite unprepared for 
the high, white buildings of Ceylon’s capital, 
Colombo, the macadamed streets, the tree- 
shaded boulevards, the flashing cars. 

A fellow passenger had recommended me to 
the Grand Oriental Hotel. Its wide, high lounge 
was set with wicker tables and lined with shops in 
which silks and jewelry and curios were lavishly 
displayed. Silent servants in long white coats, red 


Mount Lavinia has been called the Biarritz of the East. 
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we, 
@ wherever 


you Go... 


Go smartly and snugly...in 


Stavon Shipper: 


TWO COMPLETE COATS IN ONE 


North, south 
Varsity will 


1assics 


east or west Season Skipper* 


serve you best. This cream of the 
s so fashion-wise, so flatteringly tailored, 
| live in itand love 


it for years. The smooth 


In, ZiIp-out lining is as changeable as the 


weather! Expertly hand-tailored in our 100 
virgin wool finest quality gabardine about 
$85. Other Season Skipper models in finest quality 


fabrics and fashion-smart colors $65 and up 


@ For tashion f ler ul f nearest ler, write 
Dey HW -41, . r Corporation, 325 West 
Madison St ago ( 0O Fitth Avenue 
New Y 

H Street 


AOA ADRAABRARAN 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEI 


BE SURE YOURE BUYING GENUINI 


SEASON SKIPPER 
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ON A COLOMBO street, two earnestly conversing Europeans, representing op- 


posite factions in warm-weather wear, 


sashes and red turbans, were busy with 
iced drinks. Fans purred above women 
in cool print dresses, and men in white 
ducks. “Are you always as busy as 
this?” I asked the desk clerk. He 
nodded. “Very nearly. But this is Gov- 
ernor’s Cup Week. We shan’t have a 
room free by Thursday.” | looked 
about me. There were some two hun- 
dred of my compatriots convivially oc- 
cupied in the lounge. I did not see a 
familiar face. It was high time to sort 
out my letters of introduction. 

The letter that I selected first was ad- 
dressed to a high-placed P. & O. official. 
| scarcely knew the man who had 
given it to me. But I set off, confident 
nonetheless that his five lines of recom- 
mendation would sponsor me into Cey- 
lonese society 

My reception, I recognize it now, 
was far more affable than I had any 
justification to expect. | was shown im- 
mediately into a large office with an 
impressive view over the harbor. My 
hand was shaken cordially. | was asked 
about our mutual friend. | was asked 
about things in London. “One gets so 
out of touch with everything out here.” 
Finally, | was asked how long I should 
be staying and what I had in mind; 
when I replied that I was in search of 
copy, he shook his head. “Colombo 
won't be any use to you, not this week 
anyhow. Governor’s Cup, you know. 
Everything'll be crowded out. If I were 
you, I should go to Kandy. Plenty of 
local stuff up there. Much cooler too. 
There’s a good early train that you 
could catch tomorrow. Then .. . let's 
see, when is it you sail? Tuesday. Why 
not lunch with me on Monday and tell 
me what you're going to write about 
us?” He rose to his feet 

“What about the native quarter? 
Shouldn't | see that?” I asked. 

He looked perplexed. “The native 
quarter? | suppose you mean the Per- 
tah. | daresay that would be in your 
line.” 

On the wall was a poster announcing 
a Rugby-football match. Colombo v. 
Up-country. The date was that after- 
noon. Wouldn't that be worth looking 
at? “Certainly, if you're interested in 
rugger. It’s our big maich of the year.” 


catch the attention of a local citizen. 


The ground was three miles away. I 
drove out by ricksha. I told the boy to 
take me through the Pertah. It proved 
to be a broad thoroughfare with the 
docks on one side and on the other a 
succession of one-storied shops. It was 
most unromantically clean except for 
the orange-red splashes that stained the 
sidewalks and whose nature puzzled me 
until my driver turned his head and 
spat out a stream of betel juice. 

On the football field, five hundred 
or so spectators—British every one of 
them—were watching a game whose 
standard of play, in spite of the heat, 
was high. At half time the spectators 
gathered into groups; there was much 
waving of hands, much welcoming of 
old acquaintances. | had pictured the 
tropics in terms of the lonely planter 
who does not see another white man 
for weeks on end and insists almost at 
the pistol’s point on his guest staying 
with him for a month at least. I had 
imagined that one of my chief problems 
as a traveler would be the tactful tele- 
scoping of such hospitality. That 
clearly was not to be my problem here. 

Next morning I caught the train to 
Kandy. It was my first experience of 
tropical scenery. I could scarcely have 
had a better introduction. Kandy is 
seventy miles to the east of Colombo, 
and over 1500 feet above sea level. 
It is a three-and-a-half-hour journey. 
For the first hour you are in the plains. 
The paddy fields wind like rivers be- 
tween groves of coconuts, with teams of 
water buffaloes churning up the mud 
to prepare the ground for sowing. 
Then, as you begin to climb, the nature 
of the vegetation alters: the paddy is set 
out In curving terraces that follow the 
contours of the hills; coconuts are dis- 
placed by rubber trees and low, tight- 
pruned tea shrubs. There are valleys 
and mountains and long vistas. The air 
grows cooler. 

“Plenty of local stuff there.” I soon 
saw what my adviser meant. There 
were small shops selling cheap Euro- 
pean goods, with joss sticks burning in 
the doorway. There were the Botanical 
Gardens of Peradeniya with orchids 
and palms and many-colored crotons. 
Kandy, the capital of the Singhalese 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Henn Cartier Bresson 
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monarchy until the close of the Na- 
poleonic War, is today one of the holy 
cities of the Buddhist world. I saw 
sacred elephants bathing in the river; 
there was the Temple of the Tooth, and 
the great jeweled bell that contained 
the sacred relic. A yellow-robed priest 
showed me the silver-bound holy 
books. Across the roadway is a sem- 
inary that has the air of a cathedral 
close. It stands on the edge of a large 
ornamental lake that I strolled round 
in the early dusk. It was the first time I 
had seen fireflies. Never since have I 
seen them in such profusion. 

I had arrived by good luck for the 
first night of the Perahera—the series 
of religious processions for which 
Kandy is renowned. It is one of the 
most splendid spectacles that the East 
can offer. First came an advance guard 
armed with whips which they cracked 
as they strode proudly forward. Then 
came a band of drummers in red-and- 
white skirts, bare to the waist and with 
brasswork on their arms and shoulders. 
Torchbearers followed with flaming 
braziers. There were elephants in red- 
and-gold; there were dancers, there 
were buglers with long curved instru- 
ments, there were warriors engaged in 
mock combat with two-handed swords. 
The sidewalks were lined three deep. 
The noise was deafening. Red and 
gold, brass and silver, and the flaming 
braziers glowed and glittered against 
the silhouette of trees and towers. 

After the glare and thunder of the 
Perahera, the hotel with its dark ma- 
hogany screens and stairway seemed 
like an empty church. “*Are you always 
as quiet as this?”’ | asked the desk clerk. 
He shrugged. “It’s Governor's Cup 
Week. All the residents are in Co- 
lombo. But there’sa P. & O. liner coming 
in tomorrow. There'll be a hundred 
and fifty coming out to lunch.” 

These fourists started to arrive soon 
after ten. It was their one stop in the 
tropics and few were suitably attired. 
Some of the men were gasping under 
the weight of tweeds, others had rolled- 
up sleeves and open collars. Some of 
the women were in full Ascot glory, 
some were in beach costume. They were 
all in the highest spirits. Jocularities 
were being tossed from group to group 
over intervening tables. The owner of 


a 


KANDYAN DANCERS tell a symbolic story of the history and mythology of 
Buddhist religion in their highly stylized movements and facial expressions. 
{ 


the curio shop, who the day before had 
seemed less a salesman than a care- 
teker, now had two assistants. 

That afternoon, in the light of what 
I had seen during the last forty-eight 
hours, I reread my guidebook. I could 
understand now why Colombo was no 
place for the stranger with casual letters 
of introduction. Ceylon is not only a 
pivot of the tea trade, second only to 
Calcutta in importance, but lying as it 
does off the southeast tip of India, it is 
an essential port of call for every liner 
that sails east of Suez. Inevitably, in 
self-defense, its large group of European 
residents have built up a self-contained 
society. They would have no life of 
their own if they made themselves re- 
sponsible for every chance arrival who 
had been told to “look up old George.” 
There were two quite separate worlds 
here, the residents’ and the tourists’, 
and they never mixed. Or rather there 
were three: there was the third world of 
the Ceylonese themselves. 


Three worlds that did not mix. That 
was how I summed it up after my first 
visit in 1926. Today, after a second and 
much longer visit, | would repeat that 
verdict, only to add that now the differ- 
ences are more acute. 

In the first place, Ceylon’s recently 
granted independence as a self-govern- 
ing nation within the British Common- 
wealth has led to the retirement of a 
number of British officials and has con- 
tributed to the contraction of the world 
of the businessmen, planters, techni- 
cians and executives who remain. In the 
second place, fewer visitors are arriving 
with authentic claims upon the atten- 
tion of the European resident. Today 
tourists are confined to passengers in 
transit between Europe and Australia 
and Europe and the Far East, and their 
arrivals and departures pass unnoticed 
by the residents. 

On my second visit, however, | was 
not traveling as a haphazard tourist 
but on a definite assignment. I was 
writing the life of Thomas Lipton and 
the first purpose of my trip was to visit 
his old tea estate at Dambatene. From 
the start I was taken in hand by rep- 
resentatives of Lipton’s. 

“I'm asking one or two people round 
for drinks. I'll call for you at half past 





coat that 


outsmarts 
the weather 


Savon Shipper 


two complete coats in one 
This is it...the combination topcoat-overcoat you’ve been hearing 
about —Season Skipper*! It’s the only coat you’ll need now or later 
right through the year! For Season Skipper has a patented all-wool 
lining that you zip in when the temperature dips...zip out when it 
zooms. What’s more the lining’s designed to fold away small when not 
in use, or when traveling. Hand tailored to perfection in finest 100% 


virgin wool fabrics .. . $65 and up. 


In zips the lining 
sleeves and all 
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For fashion folder and 
name of your nearest 
Season Skipper dealer, 
write Dept. HM-31, 

C. B. Shane Corporation, 
325 West Madison St., 
Chicago 6, lil. ; 

200 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 10, N.Y; 

or 608 South Hill Street, 
Loa Angeles 14, Calif. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
©1951, C. B. Shane Corp, 
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IN POLONNARUWA, native women bathe in Parakrama Samudra, largest of 
the great reservoirs built by the ancient Singhalese engineers to irrigate the land. 


seven,” their No. 1 told me on the tele- 
phone. He was a tall spare man in the 
early fifties, dark and handsome in a 
military way, with a short clipped mus- 
tache. In a few weeks’ time, after 
twenty-five years’ service in Ceylon, he 
was being posted home. “One of the 
snags of this life,” he said, “is having to 
send your children back to school in 
England. In the last eleven years I 
haven't seen my elder son for as many 
months.” 

His bungalow was two or three miles 
out from the business section. The party 
took place not, as I had expected, on 
the veranda but indoors. It was a hot 
night and the men took off their 
jackets. (Informality of dress is one of 
the great changes that I noticed on this 
second visit. The solar topee has dis- 
appeared and the young men work in 
white shorts, white stockings and short- 
sleeved white shirts.) | was handed a 
highball, then a hot cheese canapé. 
“I'm afraid that you might have 
thought it odd, not being asked to din- 
ner on your first evening here,” my 
hostess said. “But we never bother 
about dinner after cocktail parties. We 
have all these ‘short eats’ instead. We 
thought you'd be more interested in 
meeting some of our local types.” 

She was right. They were, for the 
most part, my host’s opposite numbers 
in other firms. They were the people | 
had wanted to meet on my first visit. 
Ceylon was very different now, they 
told me. Office hours of half past eight 
to five, an hour off for lunch and no 
siesta. Barely time before the light 
failed for the short spell of golf or ten- 
nis that you must have in the tropics if 
you are to keep your health. Everyone 
was working harder and with less to 
show for it. The cost of living was as- 
tronomical. The Ceylonese were run- 
ning their own show now, fixing their 
own taxes. 

“When I came out here first,” my 
host explained, “just after World War 
1, | was assured in our London office 
that if | worked reasonably hard, I 
could retire at the age of fifty and set- 
tle down comfortably in England. I was 
lucky; | came out when you still could 
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save. A young chap coming out today 
has all he can do to make ends meet.” 

It was close on ten before the party 
finally broke up. In the Galle Face Ho- 
tel, however, the evening was just be- 
ginning. A ship was in. Candlelit ta- 
bles were on the lawn. On the marble 
dancing platform, as a back cloth to 
the band, was a large illuminated model 
of a liner. Everyone was gay; eyes were 
bright, hands were being held. Ship- 
board romances were coming to flower 
in Colombo. The separateness of those 
two worlds—the residents’ afid the 
could not have been better 
exemplified than by the contrast be- 
tween the party I had left and the party 
to which | had now returned: early 
hours for the men who had to work 
next morning, and all-night dancing for 
those who were making the most of 
their one evening in the tropics. 


tourists” 


Two days later I went up-country 
Dambatene, though less than a hun- 
dred miles by road, stands five thou- 
sand feet above sea level and is a ten- 
hour train journey from Colombo. The 
man who was to be my host had been 
described to me in Colombo as “a 
planter of the old school.” He was 
about sixty, short and thin and dapper. 
He shouted at his houseboys—of whom 
he had three in addition to a cook, sev- r 
eral gardeners and a maid for his 
wife—as though he were a sergeant 
major dealing with an awkward squad. 
Yet there could be no question of the 
care he devoted to his coolies nor of the 
respect and regard in which they held 
him. 

He was shortly to retire, and viewed 
the prospect with some concern. “I’m 
afraid the old hag and I will find Eng- 
land a little difficult at first. The cost of 
living and all that.” | thought money 
was the least of the problems in adjust- 
ment that awaited him. 

I had been told in Colombo that | 
should feel, up-country, as though | 
had been transported to the 19th Cen- 
tury, and indeed, the life of the planter 
has not appreciably altered during fifty 
years. He is still on duty all day long. 
He is up when it is still dark, for muster 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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(Continued from Page 120) 

roll, and an hour or two of bookwork 
await him when the coolies have been 
dismissed to their lines at four o'clock. 
Directly after dinner he goes to bed. He 
is asleep by ten. Sunday is his one free 
day. However, Saturday is not a big 
night up-country—the planter goes to 
bed early so that he can wake fresh for 
Sunday tennis. 

It isa good life and a healthy one, but 
it is strenuous, exacting, and exhaust- 
ing. And it is not surprising that there 
should be, between the up-country 
planters and the Colombo “office wal- 
lahs,” the same atmosphere of potential 
friction that you find on a military 
campaign between the combat soldier 
and the staff. 

In the early days, Colombo took its 
orders from up-country. The original 
pioneers came out, developed the soil 
and employed agents on the coast to 
ship their produce and, when they re- 
tired, to manage their estates. Their 
children, however, whom they had sent 
home to school, as often as not pre- 
ferred to remain in England, leaving 
the agents to take over the estates, so 
that within a generation the power had 
passed from up-country to Colombo. 
It is the coast that gives the orders now. 


Three Races 


Just as Ceylon is divided into three 
separate worlds, the Ceylonese them- 
selves are subdivided among three 
races: the Singhalese, the Tamils and 
the Moors. I was lucky enough to see 
something of all three. Through friends 
in the United States Embassy I met a 
Norwegian-born American engineer, 
who was supervising an irrigation 
scheme on behalf of the Ceylon govern- 
ment. During a Saturday-night gala 
dinner he invited me to see the project. 

We set out for the eastern seaboard, 
a section that for several centuries had 
been neglected. When the Singhalese 
first came south from India in the 6th 
century B.c., they settled in the north- 
east section, an arid seaboard backed 
with mountains. They apparently never 
realized that beyond the mountains was 
a fertile region, watered by a monsoon. 
In consequence, they construtted an 
elaborate system of reservoirs for irri- 
gation. Then, in the 11th century, the 
invaders came, the Tamils to the north, 
the Moors to the east. Gradually the 
Singhalese were driven back into the 
hills. Then Europe came—the Portu- 
guese, the Dutch and finally, in the 
Napoleonic Wars, the British. 

Not until I crossed the mountains 
and saw the eastern seaboard did I 
realize the extent of the destruction 
wrought by successive invasions—mile 
after derelict mile, acre after acre, with 
flocks of monkeys bounding across the 
roads and wild elephants emerging 
from the jungle to take their evening 
bath in the abandoned reservoirs. 

It often happens that the unplanned, 
unpremeditated part of a trip proves to 
be the most profitable. Polonnaruwa 
had been no part of my program when 
I left England. But by a lucky visit to 
that ruined |1th-century capital, I got 
an insight not only into what Ceylon 
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was in process of becoming but of 
what she had once been. 

1 reached Polonnaruwa in the early 
evening. It was very quiet as I sat out on 
the veranda. Gradually my eyes became 
accustomed to the darkness and I be- 
came aware of reflected objects almost 
at my feet. I realized that the Rest- 
house had been built on the very edge 
of a vast lake. 

Next morning | asked where the ruins 
were. The steward stretched out his 
arms. “All round,” he said. They cover 
an area of several square miles. There 
are temples and palaces and pavilions. 
There is a large royal bath, and a 
smaller one, built in the shape of a full- 
blown eight-petaled lotus. There are 
several traditional dagabas—solid hem- 
ispherical structures on a circular plat- 
form, surmounted by a conical spire 
that enshrines sacred relics. One of 
those, the Vatadage, is extremely beau- 
tiful. It consists of two circular ter- 
races, elaborately carved with concen- 
tric circles of pillars and squatting 
Buddhas facing the four entrances. 

For five hundred years Polonnaruwa 
lay buried by the jungle. Old though it 
is, | could not see it merely as the sur- 
vival of a way of life now obsolete. 
Though it was early when I took my 
walk there, several little groups in their 
saris and long white skirts were already 
moving from one temple to the next. 
They had come not as sight-seers but as 
worshipers. The rock-hewn Buddhas 
had the same significance for them that 
they had held for the men who had hewn 
them out eight centuries before. 

Three worlds that do not mix. And 
those worlds subdivided into their 
separate sections—up-country and Co- 
lombo for the Europeans, Singhalese 
and Moors, and Tamils for the Ceylo- 
nese. It is the miracle of Ceylon that 
those different worlds, and different 
subdivisions, should amicably coexist 
in this small island on terms of genuine 
fellow feeling. 


Road to Liberty 


Ceylon received its independence in 
the spring of 1948 and accepted mem- 
bership in the British Commonwealth, 
after four and a half centuries of Euro- 
pean domination. Each conqueror con- 
ferred certain benefits, yet Ceylon’s real 
debt to Europe perhaps lies in the fact 
that European intervention halted the 
civil strife that would have destroyed 
Singhalese civilization altogether. 

For a hundred and thirty years, while 
practically every country in the world 
has known internal strife, Ceylon has 
moved slowly toward independence. 
It is doubtless this absence of strife 
over so long a period that has created 
such a friendly atmosphere in Ceylon. 
Everyone seems happy there. People 
smile at you on the streets and on 
railroad platforms. 

The problems that lie ahead of Cey- 
lon as a young and independent nation 
in a harassed world are formidable. But 
the auspices are very fair. Difficulties lie 
ahead of her, to be sure, but they can 
be faced with confidence. For someone 
so basically started right, things must 
turn out well in the end. THE END 
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POLYNESIA 
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college and stumbled into Papeete. So 
far he has stayed twenty years, and in 
that time he developed a pat retort to 
any color-conscious tourist who asks, 
“How many natives are there in Tahiti?” 

“There’s about 30,000 of us,” he 
says. ““We’re all natives.” 

Early in his visit Lew met a fabulous 
Greek woman who taught him theos- 
ophy and “the purposeful goodness of 
daily living.” He has put her principles 
into action and has spent his money 
freely to help Ta- 
hiti, and himself. 

He owns a famous 

island schooner, 

the Hiro, named 

after a great Maori 

navigator in the 

age of fable. He 

also runs a laundry, the ice plant, part of 
the main hotel, a copra plantation, a 
prosperous pig farm, a flock of sheep 
and numerous smaller enterprises. He’s 
had the good luck to make spectacular 
flops of several ventures (tuna canned 
on the spot, wine from pineapples), so 
that people do not have to think of him 
as a superman. “Lew’s just a guy who is 
trying.” 

Lew loves to give a maa tahiti, a Sun- 
day feast in the old style. You sit in a 
large dining room that overlooks the 
Diadem, a circle of jagged spires that 
form a crown, but after a fleeting glance 
you forget the scenery. On banana 
leaves—when ironed they lie flat like 
linen—a mammoth feast has _ been 
spread. Large crocks of coconut milk 
orm the basic ingredient, and into its 

ich sweetness are tossed raw fish, taro, 

treadfruit, baked bananas, lobster, 
shrimp, chopped onions and mussels. 
To eat this redolent mess you dip your 
hands in; no spoons are allowed at a 
maa, 

The trick is to eat noisily, so that 
your host can hear that you enjoy the 
feast, but you can’t do so well because 
James Norman Hall, across from you, 
is in good form, while Beuzou, the 
noted guitarist, can be heard in the next 
county. At your side, slim Bill Stone, 
gifted writer of children’s books and 
one of the sharpest minds in the island, 
shows you how to handle the roast pig 
when it comes by on a giant platter. 
There’s a German count, a French 
banker, people of many bloods, many 
accomplishments. Conversation is in 
four languages, the most common 
single word being fiu, Tahitian for any- 
thing unpleasant: “I'm fiu on that 
dame.” “I'd have some more pig, but 
it would make me /fiu.” 

Above all the chatter one voice is 
dominant—a very low, musical con- 
tralto belonging to Lew’s breath-taking 
French-Tahitian wife, Elianne. In a 
green-and-white pareu she is the perfect 
hostess, alternately listening to others 
or rocking the place with irrepressible 
tales about Paris and New York. She’s 
the leading singer on the island, and 
her records—you'd swear it was Ezio 
Pinza—are prized in the Pacific. 
Elianne passes the four wines, after 


which Bouzou plays his guitar and the 
guests watch island girls do the hula. 
You go home with the ring of good talk 
in your ears, the taste of rich wine on 
your lips, and you never again wonder 
why anyone stays on in Tahiti. 

There are other white men who do 
not live so well as Lew Hirshon. One 
Frenchman spends less than a dollar a 
year, lives with the chickens under a 
native porch. An American makes it on 
$270 a year—one can of tinned meat a 
day, coffee on week ends—but the days 
of free-and-easy beachcombing are 
past. It takes money now. 

Consider the 
case of two good- 
looking young 
Americans from 
Los Angeles. 
Homer Morgan 
and Hank Clarke 
were two GI's look- 

ing for something to do after the war. 
They stumbled upon an advertisement 
for shark fishermen willing to invest 
some money in a venture which was 
bound to clean up millions in Tahiti. 
The bait caught them but never a shark, 
and they wound up with a boat and a 
shack on the beach “facing the damned- 
est view of Moorea you ever saw.” 

They say Tahiti is twice as much fun 
as anyone ever told them, but they add, 
“You can’t live on less than $140 a 
month.” They figure their budget this 
way: seventy-five dollars for lodging 
and food; thirty-five dollars for having 
fun; fifteen dollars for emergencies 
(more fun); ten dollars for taxi fares 
(still more fun); five dollars for odds 
and ends. A dance date at Quinn’s with 
four drinks for yourself and girl comes 
to four dollars. If you collect a gang 
always simple in Tahiti—and hire a 
truck, you can do Quinn’s and the Lido 
for about six dollars and seventy-five 
cents. Their principal trouble is that 
they keep falling in love with girls who 
live a three-dollar taxi fare out in the 
country. “We thought of taking them 
home by bus, but when we tried it we 
found sixty-four people in nineteen 
seats.” 

One of these days they'll return to the 
States and take jobs, “which could 
prove catastrophic.” They have several 
negative comments on the beach- 
combing life in Tahiti: Not much cul- 
tural life. No intellectual stimulus. No 
decent library. Restaurant food is dis- 
graceful. (An average forty-five-cent 
lunch: one dollar and forty cents.) But 
I had noticed that Saturday after Satur- 
day they turned up at Quinn’s with the 
most dazzling beauties on the island. 
When I reminded them of this, they 
said, ““Well, that helps compensate for 
the poor library.” 

Tahiti became world-famous through 
the men of great genius who have wan- 
dered there; it is their work which has 
broadcast the mysterious charm of 
Polynesia. 

From France came Paul Gaugin and 
Pierre Loti, who is now commemorated 
by a florid statue at the pool he made 
famous in his lush story of Tahiti. The 
statue is something of a disappointment 
to the local French. A ifiery young 
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novelist arrived some years ago with 
the cry, “It’s a disgrace! In a French 
colony! No statue of the immortal 
Loti!” He took up a subscription, went 
back to Paris and had the statue made. 
When it was erected the local patriots 
received a shock. It didn’t look at all 
like Loti. It looked exactly like the 
young novelist. 

The English provided Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Rupert Brooke; while 
the Americans sent Herman Melville, 
Jack London, Frederick O'Brien, 
Charles Nordhoff and James Norman 
Hall. One of the greatest American 
novels was conceived in these parts, for 
without Melville’s stay in Tahiti and 
the Marquesas there 


would never 


EVERY SEAL 
YOU USE HELPS 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


have been a Moby Dick. As for Hall, he 
is the most universally loved American 
ever to have lived in Tahiti, and one 
might safely include all Europeans in 
the comparison. His work is a kind of 
tribal accomplishment. Boys in Papeete 
will tell you sorrowfully, “Jimmy is 
bogged down on chapter eighteen.” A 
Chinese adds, “I hear Hall is going 
through hell on chapter eighteen.” 
Then a cable arrives from Honolulu: 
“Got past eighteen.” The news is 
flashed about the island. At Quinn’s 
Eddie Lund cries to passing dancers, 
“Hey! Hall says he’s past eighteen.” 
And everybody is happy that their 
Jimmy is back on the beam. 


There is another side to the French 

islands, tragic, lonely, terrible, and no 
one perceived it more devastatingly 
than Alain Gerbault, a thin, mystical 
Frenchman who was a great navigator 
and an even greater champion of 
Polynesian ways. Gerbault was a world- 
famous tennis player, a gifted writer, a 
man who was passionately dedicated 
to the sea. In a pitifully small boat he 
circumnavigated the globe, and that was 
his undoing, for he saw the Polynesians. 
For the rest of his life he remained ob- 
sessed with the tragedy of the French 
islands. 
“Alain 
searched the world over for peace of 
heart. He found only cruelty, the 
of white men. He saw my 
people sitting glassy-eyed while their 
civilization and their grandeur dropped 
away 

“Alain told me of a fine woman 
whose spirit had rotted under Western 
influence. Once she had known all the 
island chants. Now she got drunk every 
day. ‘Hello, Alain. | am drunk because 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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drenched luxury-mean annual temperoture 67.8 
Play- ground for the kiddies. Only 45 miles from 
Austin, the state capital, and only 65 miles from 
historic Son Antonio. And for you sky cowboys--- 
there’s a 2600 foot all weother landing strip, 
where you con ride herd on your sky bronc 


+ 


® Air-conditioned guest club house 

® Practice 9 hole golf course 

® Heated swimming pool © Tennis 

® Horseback riding © Fishing 

® Canceing © Dancin: 

© Good food served anytime of day 
Guaranteed sunshine—o special 10% 
discount any day our Texas sun does 


not shine for you 


WRITE OR WIRE DEPT. R-2 FOR FOLDER 


EAGLE ROCK RANCH 


A COMPLETE RESORT ON 
A BIG TEXAS RANCH 
WIMBERLEY TEXAS 


sti 4 TEAS 


Outstanding Ranch 
ottages pool 


Modern Airport 





scenic hill country —deluxe 
riding— hunting —fishing— 
complete aviation service 


oii TEXAS 


les west of San Antonio) 
VACATION NOW IN SUNNY \ 
Ride e Hunt e Golf 
Play « Relax 


Lost Yascev |» 
RESORT RANCH 


WRITE FOR FOLDER- LOST VALLEY RANCH - BANDERA. TEXAS 
RANCH FUN, CITY COMFORT 
at Texas’ most outstanding 
guest ranch. Riding, swim- 
ming, dancing, river and 
lake fishing, rodeos. Air- 
conditioned quarters. Write 


SEYBOLD GUEST RANCH 
Box 16, Mineral Wells, Texas 
ARIZONA RANCHES 


swimming 
‘ports. 


Write for 
folders, 
rates. 

















WATCH THE DESERT BLOOM 


MAVE FUN IN THE SUN ot thes lumurious ranch inn. 


Special tomuly rotes American plan Fer tor 
ton oddress Westword Look, Box 559, Route 6 


REST — READ — RIDE — RELAX 





El Coronado Ranch 


In the Chiricahua Mountains in So bothers Arizona you 
will fine : ‘“~ rtful 
All ranch 


descriptive fol der 


BERMUDA’sS GAwy 


OCEANSIDE HOTEL 


Old World charm and sophisti- 
cation combined with New 
World comfort and conve- 
nience. Riding in quaint car- 
riages, cycling down pleasant 
country roads, relaxing on 
your own private beach. De- 
lightful evenings in the cock- 
tail lounge, or dancing to 
native calypso music. Mod- 
ern throughout, each room 
has a private bath. And 
you'll enjoy the memorable 
cuisine, the barbecues and 

the beach parties. 


E. R. HETLAND, Manager 


Gloow Baack 
| Sth Club 


See your travel agent or 
call U.S. Representatives 
ROBERT F. WARNER INC. 
New York * Washington 
Chicago * Boston 

















Bermuda's Specialists 
HOTELS—GUEST HOUSES 


Anywhere on Islands 
Ala houses for rent completely furnished and staffed 
for your Let us know your requirements 


BERMUDA RESERVATION BUREAU 
HAMILTON 6, BERMUDA 


arrival 

















COLORADO 
in the sun...7 days $52 
Includes lessons, use of lifts, free ride 
to Winter Park & Berthoud ski areas, 
Daily rates: room & meals ae” 
$6.50 to $8. Crow and j 

Free Polder 
* # > 


square dancing, sleighing, superb food 
o@ single or double room. 14,000-ft. peaks, 
L 12,000 fr. of chair lifes, T-bars & tows 
student rates 
SPORTSLAND SKI CHALET 
Winter Park 1, Colo. Fraser 2303 





Go Western at 


< BUCKHORN LODGE 
GUEST RANCH 

—. RELAX AND PLAY at one of Colorado's oldest 

and finest equipped guest ranches. Located on the 

Colorado River — heart of the Rockies. Fine fishing, 

riding, superb food, every convenience. Big recre 

ation room. Campfire songs. WRITE FOR FOLDER 


PARSHALL, COLORADO 





PENNSYLVANIA 





Spring Creek Ranch—Arizona 


All activities for all of the family on modern stone ranch 
Hounds hunting, pack trips. Ideal climate 


Leo Greenough, Cottonwood, Arizona 
Tanque Verde Ranch, Tucson 


the d folks emile. 50,000 acre ranch to 
r ’ nta forest and desert riding In 
amera 





Jim and Sue asian, Box 1831, Tucson, Arizona 
ARIZONA 
Santa Rita Hotel—Tucson, Arizona 


Arizona's finest and friendliest resort hotel. 250 rms. 
I i's Socig 4 _ enter; western hospitality and at- 
sher > re famous Dance Bands, Polo, 


Wr rite a : te ide Nick C. Hell, Mor. 














D Living 
HOTEL HERSHEY and COTTAGES 
In the Foothills of the Blue Mountains 
Hershey, Pennsylvania 
One of America's finest hotels. Magnificent setting. 
Unique and beautiful. Four golf courses, 54 holes. 
Open all the year around. Evropean Pian. 


Gassler, Managing 














The Farm on the Hilj—Honeymoons 


America’s unig for newlyweds will send Three 
Honeymoon Plans and other folders, if you mention dates. 


ue resort 


Box 103, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania 





i ENjoy lazy, enchanted hours on this 
, breeze-swept island 30 miles at sea, where 
rf 


gayety and entertainment are combined 
with relaxation and leisurely living to 
make a fascinating, happy holiday. 


4 Swim in water averaging 72°, sun-bathe on 
velvety white sand beaches, golf, sail, go 
deep-sea fishing, ramble through quaint 
Nantucket Town, join the Artists’ Colony, 
and America’s only Summer Hunt Club on 
this isle of dreams-come-true. 


os: 


Sa 


Modern Hotels, comfortable Inns. 
Excellent Restaurants. 


For free illustrated booklet write 


NANTUCKET INFORMATION SERVICE 


~~ 


RAO. 
SSS SSS = 


SSS” 





(APE CODDER HOTEL 


CABANA CLUB 


adhd 


SAN FRANCISCO'S 
FINEST 


RATES FROM $6 


ty The 
SL PALACE 
GX, HOTEL 


INVIGORATING, COLORFUL, ARTISTIC 


aguna CALIFORNIA 
BEACH 


. +. invites you to restful relaxation 
semi-tropic grandeur on the scenic Pociie: 
Write for Brochure, Box H, Chamber of Commerce 


Laguna Shores, Laguna Beach, Calif. 


On the Ocean Front. Laguna’s most extensive and 
beautiful apartment-hotel. Apartments, rooms and bunga 
low suites. Fireplaces— guest lounge-— private beach. For 
descriptive brochure or reservations write 


John H. Vanderkloot, 420 Cliff Drive 





at the St. Moritz. Friendly fur- 
nishings . . . up-to-date com- 
forts . . . television to regale 
him. And a glorious view of 
Central Park to boot. Single 
from $6.00. Double from $8.00. 
Suites from $14.00. 


$T. MORITZ 
ON- THE - PARK 
50 Central Park South, New York 


Charles G. Taylor, President 
frank W. Case, Gen. Mgr. 











isiting NewYork? 


This gracious skyscroper hotel 

in mid-Manhattan, overlooking 

Central Park, bids you welcome! 

Superb living neor Fifth Ave, 

stores, thectres, Radio City. 
Choice single rooms, bath, 
radio, $4.50 up; double 

rooms, $7.00 up. 
Por Teletype reservations N a 1-3949 


Write for Booklet 


BARBIZON - PLAZA 


58th ST., AT oth aVE. HOTEL 





PUERTO RICO 








ENJOY YOURSELF «¢ irs nearer 
than you think to friendly Puerto Rico where 
the days ore warm and fair. The Caribe Hilton 
offers the utmost in comfort—300 delight- 
fully air-conditioned rooms, each with private 
balcony overlooking pool, beach and ocean. 


European Plan * Single $9-$16 * Double $12-$19 


Consult your travel agent, write direct, 
call Caribe Hilton N. Y. Res. Office: Tel. 
MUrray Hill 8-2240 or any Hilton Hotel, 


> 
% 
, 
Om 
’e, 


C : 
san juan + puerto rico 
FRANK G. WANGEMAN, GEN. MGR. 








TRAVEL DIRECTORY 





; r 
Hillsway (Travel Guide) 

America’s newest travel guide by America’s greatest 
gourmet, Roland L. (1 Recommend) Hill. Liets "6000 places 
to eat and stay and 48 state road maps. Priced only $1.0 
New 1951 edition. Order direct from 


Hilisway Co., 1620 E. 2nd St., Long Beach, California 








Something new—this brilliant 
bold plaid design in SARAN 
Prastic. Also available in 
other color combinations. 
There’s a car-ful of color waiting for you at your nearest 
Howard Zink dealer. Do you like big bold plaids? Do you 
like stripes? Do you like smart little checks? Or rich plain 
And leatherette trims of sEaLTuFT, the stitchless 
quilted plastic? You'll find 1951 
covers by Howard Zink— in colors that fairly sing. 


And the Howard Zink fabrics! If vou’ve never enjoyed the 
smooth comfort and carefree protection of LUMITE SARAN 
PLASTIC Or SUPERFINE TEXTILENE SUNSURE, tailored superbly 


‘ olors? 


them all in the new seat 


in the Howard Zink manner, then you just don’t know how 
But it won't 
Write for the name of your nearest dealer. 


satisiving auto seat covers can be. take vou 


long to find out! 


ff new car dealers, auto accessory stores, 


seal cover specialty shops, department stores, 


Millions tide on Seat cove, b 
S by 


Poe 


Yllittnnii 


THE HOWARD ZINK CORPORATION-Fremont, Ohio-Passaic, N.J.-Long Beach, Calif.-Charleston, Miss. 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
my son went away.’ He was ten kilo- 
meters down the road. The next day, 
‘Hello, Alain. | am drunk because my 
son, he came home.*” 
Gerbault despised the French policy 


- of selling alcohol to natives simply be- 


cause France made high profits on it. 
He was horrified when he found im- 
poverished natives drinking kitchen 
disinfectants and worse. 

He compared their degraded state 
with what Bligh had reported in 
1788: “If at any time one of them has 
been induced by the European seamen 
to intoxicate himself, such unqualified 
contempt and disapprobation are mani- 
fested toward him by 
others, and he seems to 
feel so strongly the im- 
propriety of his own con- 
duct as never to be guilty 
a second time, even 
though earnestly en- 
treated.” 

Gerbault excoriated 
Papeete and ‘its cheap 
white civilization. He 
called it a “forlorn and 
disgusting town.”” When 
the French colony tried 
to lionize him, he responded with 
When the government for- 
bade natives to wear the old pareu, 
he bought himself a red one and 
went barefooted through the streets. 
He tried to waken France’s conscience 
to the horrors that ravaged the Mar- 
quesas, where ninety-nine out of a 
hundred had died of disease and de- 
spair, destroyed by drink, murder, 
venereal infections and plague. When 
he saw those majestic, spired islands, 
the valleys were empty of sound, the 
great artists in wood were no longer 
even remembered. 

Alain Gerbault died in 1944, “a 
solitary of the oceans, the poet of the 
Pacific.” He left behind him several 
books, angry indictments of those 
who have betrayed the islands: “the 
stupid and ferocious administrative 
machine, the reign of mediocrity 
the sailors who debauch the girls, the 
tourists who bring only 


insults. 


the gospel 
happy only on 
Bora Bora, an island considered by 
many to be the most beautiful in the 
world, and he always referred to it as 
“Bora Bora above all.” 


of gold.” He was 


Island Eden 


Bora Bora an air- 
plane. On the horizon there was a speck 
that became a tall, blunt mountain with 
cliffs dropping sheer into the sea. About 
the base of the mountain, narrow fin- 


1 saw first from 


gers of land shot out to form magnifi- 
cent bays, while about the whole was 
thrown a perfect coral ring dotted with 
small motus on which palms grew. The 
lagoon was a crystal blue, the beaches 
dazzling white. On the outer reef the 
spray leaped mountainously into the 
air. That was Bora Bora from aloft. 
When you stepped upon it the dream 
expanded. 

On Bora Bora lived one of the proud- 
est Polynesian peoples, the last to sur- 
render to French rule. They were brawl- 


MARCH 


ing, freedom-loving, rugged, good- 
looking islanders. They relished their 
old songs and dances. They were con- 
tent with their ancestral customs. 

Then, in the dark days following 
Pearl Harbor, the American Govern- 
ment, after secret negotiations with 
loyalist French forces, invaded the 
island with bulldozers, juke boxes, air- 
planes and money. James Norman Hall 
has described the cataclysm in Lost 
Island, whose title betrays his Gerbault- 
like reaction to the invasion. 

Traditionally Bora Bora was an 
island where girls loved to have babies 
which they could give to older couples 
who had no children, where fathers 

built their daughters sep- 
arate cabins “so they 
could be alone for their 
courting.” Imagine drop- 
ping several thousand 
young American men 
into such a society! The 
result, as one observer 
said, “was astonishing 
and prolific.” The loca! 
missionary was able 
keep some semblance of 
order until a lively Bora 
Bora girl produced a red- 
haired American son. After that the 
riot was on. Soldiers and sailors pro- 
tested when they had to go back to the 
States. The islanders wept when the 
last contingent went home. As for the 
Americans, the civic records of Bora 
Bora carry proof that our men were 
not a disgrace to their country. 

Listen to Homer Morgan and Hank 
Clarke reporting: “Bora Bora is the 
loveliest island we ever saw. The people 
knew right away that we were Amer- 
icans. Wherever we went families 
hauled out handsome kids and said, 
‘American baby. Nice, eh?’ We counted 
one hundred and three. Half an hou: 
after we landed we were given a bicycle, 
a free meal and a tour of the island in 
a jeep. They treated us like visiting po- 
tentates and when we left they said with 
tears in their eyes that they hoped the 
Americans would all come back to 
Bora Bora some day.” 

It seems clear that Polynesia could 
never have escaped the onrush of white 
civilization. For that matter, these 
islands were doomed before the white 
man arrived. Even the languages were 
dying. And as for bemoaning the intru- 
sion of white blood, Polynesians them- 
selves are a mixture of Indian, Malayan, 
Javan, Fijian. | see no more reason to 
lament the loss of strictly Polynesian 
characteristics than to bewail the sub- 
mersion of Picts and Jutes into what 
later became England. A very good peo- 
ple is developing in modern Polynesia 
Population is on the increase. Health 
services multiply each year, and clean 
youngsters play basketball and soccer 
(In Bora Bora it’s baseball; in Samoa. 
cricket.) Educational facilities are being 
constantly improved, and the standard 
of living is being raised. Sentimental- 
ists who moan against the “incongru- 
ity” of natives using refrigerators and 
can openers—*Why, they live on Chi- 
nese bread, Australian beef and Amer- 
ican pork and beans” —could complain 





with equal logic that dear old ladies in 
Boston no longer dip tallow candles be- 
cause they prefer electricity. 

In any discussion of Polynesia the 
question always comes up: “Is it really 
a good place in which to escape the 
pressure of modern life?” Let’s look at 
some cases. 

Do you dream of hunting buried 
pirate treasure? You can if you con- 
form to the requirements of the local 
ordinance, “Treasure Hunters, Gov- 
ernance of.” Section C-2> reads: “If the 
treasure is found on private property, 
50 per cent to the discoverer, 25 per cent 
to the owner of the land, 25 per cent to 
the territorial gover~-nent.” 

Are you tired of screwball politics? 
In Tahiti the most powerful party is or- 
ganizing an election campaign on three 
promises: “For each family—more 
land, free legal service, two hundred feet 
of sewer pipe.” 

Do you want release from the cost 
of living? You can get by in almost any 
part of Polynesia for only 50 per cent 
more than you pay in Illinois. In Tahiti, 
of course, the cost is double. 

Are you seeking a refuge from the 
atomic bomb? Here at last is a legiti- 
mate reason. Polynesia presents, be- 
cause of its isolated geographical loca- 
tion, one of the least likely targets on 
earth. “But,” says a cynic, “I'll bet they 
thought the same about Guadalcanal 
in 1937.” 

There is only one good way to decide 
whether or not you really want to knock 





NATCHEZ 


How can a wom- 

an’s club work a 

revolution in the economic life 
of a city? Natchez found a new 
tourist lure and a bustling in- 
dustry compounded of local 
pride and practicality ‘when its 
garden clubs instituted the an- 
nual Natchez Pilgrimages in 
1932. With pictures of beautiful 
old homes and colorful pilgrim- 
age costumes. In your April 
HOLIDAY. 











about Polynesia. Would you travel five 
thousand miles for a chance at a trip 
like this? 

At dawn you climb aboard the 
schooner Orohena lying at the dock in 
Papeete. The cook shows you to your 
bunk, and you find that you will share 
midget accommodations with four men 
and women you've never seen before 
You will sleep with your face five feet 
from the man above you, and the 
steward explains that the women usu- 
ally undress first, while the men wait 
on deck. You'll live that way for the 
next thirty days. 

The Orohena casts loose and stands 
out in the channel for Moorea, heading 
northeast toward the atolls. Each morn- 
ing you will waken to find some new 
coral island off the bow, some glass- 
smooth lagoon—‘and,” adds the su- 


percargo, “some godforsaken place 
where flies are as thick as regret in 
hell.” 

At Rangiroa you pick up a hundred 
natives with pigs, guitars, breadfruit 
and babies. They sleep on deck, right 
outside your bunk, and some of them 
sing all night. 

At Hikueru, made famous by Jack 
London's description of the hurricane 
that devastated the island, you watch 
copra being loaded. The sickening odor 
will haunt you for the next three weeks. 
At Tatakoto the copra bugs come 
aboard, and from then on you scratch 
your hair continuously. 


The Test 


Now the lazy days begin. The food 
is good Navy fare prepared French 
fashion. You've grown to like your 
bunkmates. You drift from island to 
island, sometimes going ashore to bar- 
ter for pearls, sometimes swimming in 
a lagoon. You drop far south toward 
Pitcairn and put in at Mangareva, home 
of a few hundred natives, forlorn rem- 
nants of the happy thousands who once 
lived there. 

Then for several days the sunlit 
beauty is shattered. You see the yachts 
Denise and Hotu cracked up on the 
dangerous reefs which year by year 
destroy unwary ships. At Vahitahi 
tragedy strikes your own schooner. The 
reef is engulfed by a stormy surf. The 
longboats try to reach it, but a wave 
lifts one high into the air. A seaman 
falls out and the boat crashes down on 
him. You see him perish in the sea he 
always feared yet blindly followed. 

Next day the captain picks up a 
hundred and fifty deck passengers, 
bound for the consecration of the new 
Mormon temple in Tahiti. Their fare 
is eighty cents a day. They sleep every- 
where, in the holds, on deck, in life- 
boats. Two huge fellows lie on the rail- 
ing itself, their legs wrapped about 
spars. Water gives out and you get one 
quart a day for everything: drinking, 
washing, laundry. Food runs low, and 
you watch the cook open one tin of 
bully beef after another. It is steaming 
hot whenever the schooner lies to for 
more copra. 

One night you sleep on deck, the 
vast sky looming above you, and you 
get to meet some of the deck passengers. 
You begin to learn their songs. In the 
darkness they point out misty islands 
and narrate sorrowful old tales about 
them. You find yourself surrounded by 
people you like. 

One day you see the jagged peaks of 
Moorea. “Ah!” the island vahines cry 
from the prow. “Voila! Papeete!” 
Slowly the Orohena warps her way to 
the dock. Three women rush up with 
leis of frangipani. You find yourself 
stepping ashore regretfully; you also 
find that your knees won't work 

Then comes the test. As you lurch 
along the streets of Papeete, you see a 
blackboard sign in a Chinaman’s shop: 
**Vendredi. Le Navire Monotui pour Les 
iles Marquises.” If your heart skips a 
beat and you cry, “The Marquesas! 
That's for me!” then you'll like Poly- 
nesia. THE END 
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Fine Wine Begins with {fj 
Soil and Climate 


~ 
. 
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~but its Goodness 
comes from Patience 
and Care 


One of more than 
40 wines in the 
Widmer lines. 


Wine grapes from one of the few small sections of the world 
perfectly suited to their cultivation —a full allotment of the time 
necessary to produce the mellow maturity of fine wine — the patient 
care of skilled vintners from vineyard to bottling line — all 


these are masterfully combined D E R’S 


in Widmer's Wines for your taste 
NEW YORK STATE WINES 








Everythings right here 
in COLORADO 


Healthful climate » Breath-taking scenery 
COME To All types of accommodations 
E Broad mountain highways * 7000 trout streams 
poe 1500 peaks over 10,000 feet 
> TAR Ron 


Here is nature’s showcase... here is an 
extravagance of beauty unmatched 
elsewhere in the world. Colorado is 
truly the world’s vacationland. This 
year enjoy the most for the least. Vaca- 
tion in Colorado. Regain health and 
vigor. Refresh your mind and body. 
Give yourself a uth start. 


SEE more...SAVE more! Come early! 


Be here when all of Colorado’s glori- 
ous seasons merge into one—while it’s 
still winter on the highest peaks, 
springtime in the valleys, and summer 
on the plains. Be the first to fish the 
freshly stocked streams. Help usher in 
the brilliant summer social season. 


<_< 


+) VACATION CENTER. 


SYMBOL OF WELCOME...is Denver's unique new 
Hospitality Center, built with the contributions 
of a friendly people, to add to the enjoy- 
ment of your visit. 


DENVE CONVENTION & VISITORS BUREAU 
We fax Denver Dept 
' 
) 40-page booklet, “Yeor-round Vacation Center” | 
( ) Colerede Scenic Hi Pp 
( ) Directory of s is 


) Mountain Resorts and Dude Ranches | 


MAIL © aDDRESS___ ia eb NR ATT | 
TODAY 
Lor ell |6SCl( am J 
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CELEBRITIES check their sophisticated 


pets in 21's homelike lounge. Left, Mrs 


Gilbert Kahn 
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right, Mrs. Charles Berns 


“HELLO, darling . . . I'd love to see you, but 
Thursday's out, I’m meeting Mary at the Stork... 
Friday’s wonderful, darling. I'd love it. ... At 1:00 
at the Colony. ... That’s right, darling. Friday.” 

This bit of editorial eavesdropping offers evi- 
dence of a new feminine monopoly in New York. 
Women, quite blandly, are cornering the lunch 
hour, once a masculine property. The male, to 
find the ancient privacy from furs, feathers, per- 
fumes and “oh, darlings’ must now seek the 
seclusion of oak-paneled grills and sedate club- 
rooms. Or he may succumb, sometimes happily, 
to the lunch-hour domination of the frail and 
hungry sex in Manhattan’s top eateries. 

At the Colony, at 21, Pavillon, Sardi’s, at any 


smartly-favored bistro, not excluding the corner 


drugstore, women are taking over from 1:00 to 
2:00, or even 3:00, This new feminine acquisi- 
tion, the lunch hour, is held lightly by neither 
career gal nor housewife. It has become a social, 
business and fashion event. To ward off the evil 
eve of other female diners, to avoid being future 
gossip bait, to be judged tableworthy by cold-eyed 
maitres d’, milady dresses for lunch with almost 
as much thought as she'd give to her appearance 
in a box on the opening night of the Met. There’s 
no doubt about it, luncheon belongs to the ladies. 


On these two pages, HOLIDAY passes an inquir- 


ing camera eye over midday, at seven of New 
York’s most famous and soigné restaurants 
catches notable ladies of the lunch hour and notes 


what they wear to look their lovely best. 


TONI ROBIN 


HOUDAY Fashion Editor 








THE STORK’S fancy gold chain is swept back for 
TV star Maggi McNellis, who is looking for her 
lunch date. Already seated at a choice table are 
Mrs. H. Huber Boscowitz and Mrs. John R. Hearst. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Roger Coster 
" 


THE CHICKEN -salad-on-toast spot of New York 
is Henry Halper’s drugstore in the mid-fifties, which 
caters with equal aplomb to models and to social- 
ites. The 21 of the drugstores, it boasts a floorman. 


FAMOUS for beautifully dressed women, superb food and matchless 
service, Colony Restaurant is the mecca for the very, very set. Standing 
in the foreground are Mrs. Sydney Rogers and Mrs. Jerome K. Ohrbach. 
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MRS. R. FULTON CUTTING, II (left) and Miss 
Sylvia Whitehouse enjoy the rarefied atmosphere of 
the hushed and splendid Le Pavillon, one of New 
York’s most exclusive and expensive restaurants. 


PET of the theatrical set is Sardi’s restaurant, whose walls are 
covered withcaricatures of celebrities. Shown hereare Ray Bolger, 
Mrs. Bolger, actress Ilka Chase and TV star Faye Emerson. 
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TEACHER'S 


HIGHLAND CREAM 


The Scotch you know 
is always right 


Schieffetin 


& Co., 


New York, N.Y. -« 


Seoteh Whisk¥ 
Wa “tnoeo ano eorre? © hi 
TeacHer » SONS 
DisTi ens 
SLa'scow 
SCOTLANO 





86 Proof 


Importers Since 1 
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Puts the World 


At Your Finger Tips 
4 





WEBSTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


gives you instantly the facts about the world's impor- 
tant places. Ics 40,000 entries and 177 specially drawn 
maps offer the greatest fund of geographical informa- 
tion ever presented in a single volume. Invaluable in 
clarifying the vital news of the day, in planning trips. 
in checking essential facts about world trade. 1352 
pages bound in rosewood buckram, thumb-notch in- 
dexed. $8.50 


For Exact Use of Words 





In Writing and Speaking 
<¢ 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


is an essential cool for every writer and speaker. In pre- 
senting complete lists of synonyms it makes clear the 
distinctions berween them and explains their exact 
meanings and use with illustrations. Antonyms also are 
given together with Analogous and Contrasted Words. 
Thoroughly cross-indexed. 944 pages bound in tan 
buckram, thumb-notch indexed. $5.00 


Quick-Reference Facts About 
40,000 Famous People 





WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


offers concise information about 40,000 noted men and 
women of every country and every period of history 
down to the present. 1730 pages bound in brown buck- 
ram, thumb-notch indexed. $7.50 


See these special Merriam-Webster diction- 
aries at your bookseller’s or stationer’s or 
write for descriptive folders to the publishers. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. - Dept. 628 * Springfield 2, Mass. 
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of the rivers—such as Rio Alto (Deep 
River), Rio Cobre (Copper River) and 
Rio D’oro (Golden River)—and there 
are also some interesting corruptions of 
old Spanish names. Boca de Agua, for 
instance, or “Water's Mouth” is now 
Bog Walk. And Agua Alta Bahia, 
which means “Deep Water Bay,” has 
been turned into Wag Water. 

The English showed their usual fond- 
ness for hills (Cut Throat Hill, May 
Day Hill, Pimento Hill); halls (Amity 
Hall, Unity Hall, Harmony Hall); and 
castles (Blue Castle, Stirling Castle, 
Dublin Castle). But it is names like the 
following that leap to the eye—Doona 
Dump, Poorthing, Wait-a-bit, Happy 
Hut, Bold Attempt, Starve Gut Bay, 
Welsh Woman's Point, Turtle Crawl 
Harbour, Heirs Of Tharp, God Al- 
mighty’s Cut Stones, Dog Gully, Bun 
Grung, Kin Owl, Fly-tox Alley and 
Ackee Walk. 

I have been told that there is a ca- 
lypso song built around some of these 
names and | am not surprised. The 
possibilities are endless. 


Stranger. Kingston is the largest 
community in Jamaica. It has a popula- 
tion of approximately 125,000, and the 
whole population seems always to be in 
the streets at the same time. Everywhere 
you go you run into a throng of side- 
walk vendors, “snowball” men with 
their brightly painted pushcarts from 
which they sell a penny’s worth of 
shaved ice flavored with colored syrup, 
men and women making use of their 
heads to carry anything from a pile of 
baskets to a single tomato, other men 
and women on bicycles, still others on 
donkeys, swarms of little boys and 
knots of chattering, arguing, laughing 
people who apparently conduct all 
their affairs in the sun. 

Passing a shop window, I caught the 
reflection of a white face and thought 
how pale and alien it was among all 
the black ones. It took me an instant to 
recognize it as my own. 


The Seamier Side. It is the worst slum 
I have ever seen; the worst slum I could 
have imagined. There is a cluster of 
shacks—perhaps fifty, perhaps more— 
put together out of palm leaves, paste- 
board boxes, tin cans that have been 
pounded flat, and similar bits of refuse. 
They stand in the midst of a dump that 


is perhaps a mile from the center of 
Kingston, just beyond a swarming sec- 
tion known as Cheapside, and are 
known collectively as Duppy Town. 
The dump used to be a graveyard many 
years ago, and it is supposed to be 
haunted by the ghosts, or “duppies,” 
of those who were buried there. 

But no band of duppies could pos- 
sibly be more terrifying than those who 
now inhabit their old burying ground— 
hairy, bearded, wild-looking men who 
are dressed in filthy rags. They call 
themselves the Rastafari. Looking upon 
Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia as 
their lord, master and rightful sov- 
ereign, and refusing to have any associa- 
tion with other Jamaicans, no matter 
what their color, they consider them- 
selves a special, unique breed. They be- 
lieve that Haile Selassie will someday 
command them to return to Africa and 
that, when he does, their beards will 
cause the seas to part and that they will 
be able to walk to Africa dry-shod. 
They are considered tough customers. 
They have never been known to work, 
or even to beg. I came across their 
settlement quite by chance, and my 
friends in Kingston were rather alarmed 
to know I had been there. I didn’t stay 
long, however. Something told me I was 
out of bounds. 


Dynasty. The Myrtle Bank Hotel, 
where I am staying, is a pleasant, ram- 
bling, arcaded structure that is to the 
Caribbean what Shepheard’s Hotel in 
Cairo is to the Near East. Every trav- 
eler in these parts gets here sooner or 
later and it is known throughout 
the tropics. 

Once the property of the United Fruit 
Company, it is now owned by the most 
powerful home-grown dynasty in the 
Caribbean—the so-called “Issa Inter- 
ests." These are incorporated in the 
persons of the founder of the dynasty, 
Elias Issa, and his two sons, Joseph and 
Abraham. 

The elder Issa, now in his seventies, 
is a short, husky, grizzled man who is 
built along the lines of an Angus bull. 
He came to Jamaica from Bethlehem in 
1895, when he was eighteen. | asked him 
what brought him to Jamaica and he 
said that he had heard of it as a land of 
opportunity. And for him it was. Start- 
ing out as a house-to-house peddler, he 
prospered sufficiently to open a small 
retail dry-goods store, and after seven 
years he branched out into the whole- 
sale end of the business. Married in 
1900 to Mary Brimo, a native of 
Damascus, Syria, he has four chil- 
dren—the two sons who are in business 
with him, and two daughters. He also 
has a reputation that amounts to some- 
thing of a legend. 

One item of the legend is his hand- 
shake. Before I met him, eight differ- 
ent people told me to watch out for 
his grip; it would leave me crippled 
for days, | was told. It didn’t, but 
I knew my hand had been shaken. 

Mr. Issa still keeps an eye on the 
workings of the business and financial 
empire he staked out, but he has turned 
over most of the reins of government to 
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(Continued from Page 132) 
his two sons. One, Joseph, is a quiet, 
retiring man whose name is seldom 
heard. The other, Abraham, Jr., who 
gives the combination its present drive, 
is in the nature of a cross between 
Grover Whalen, Elsa Maxwell and 
Cecil Rhodes. Now forty-five, a grad- 
uate of Holy Cross College in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, the junior Issa is 
known generally as “Abe.” Regularly 
putting in a ten-to-twelve-hour day at 
his desk, he nonetheless finds time to 
serve as a one-man welcoming com- 
mittee to every person of even the re- 
motest consequence who turns up in 
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Kingston, and his parties, which often 
run to four and five a week, are famous. 
His stamina, like his father’s hand- 
shake, has come to be regarded as one 
of the natural wonders of Jamaica. 
“Harness Abe up,” one of his friends 
said to me, “and you'd have enough 
energy to electrify this whole island.” 

Abe Issa, over a couple of drinks, 
told me about his family’s holdings. Be- 
sides the Myrtle Bank, they include 
Tower Isle, a new, two-million-dollar 
luxury hotel built three years ago on 
the north shore of the island; several 
hardware concerns; enough real estate 
to have made necessary the formation 
of a special company to take care of it; 
a substantial interest in the Jamaica 
Telephone Company and in the cor- 
poration that controls most of the 
movie houses on the island; and no less 
than forty-two department stores of 
varying sizes. Nearly half are in Kings- 
ton, the rest are scattered throughout 
the island, and of the forty-two only 
one does business under the family 
name 

I asked Mr. Issa why this was. “In 
a little country like this,” he ex- 
plained, “it’s a good idea not to have 
your name plastered all over the place.” 


Boys’ Town. Fifteen miles from Kings- 
ton, at the tip of a long, narrow, curving 
peninsula called the Palisadoes, stands 
all that is left of the site of Port Royal, 
the old pirates’ haunt that was tum- 
bled into the sea by an earthquake in 
1692. It was to Port Royal that Henry 
Morgan and various others returned 
with the plundered riches of the Spanish 
galleons, along with the loot taken on 
their quick, bloody raids on Cartagena, 
Puerto Bello, and Hispaniola, and it 
was here that many of the tales and 
legends that have delighted small boys 
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for over three hundred years first began. 
Nor are the buccaneers without honor 
in their own country. A gray-haired 
man with hardly any teeth pointed out 
a bare, low-lying key that shimmered 
in the Lot sunlight a few hundred yards 
offshore, telling me that it was the 
place where Morgan hanged the more 
troublesome of his former associates 
after he became lieutenant-governor 
and had to keep the peace; and a boy 
of fifteen, shiny black, explained how 
the streets of Port Royal used to be 
heaped with bales of silk, satin and 
velvet, and even piles of gold. He told 
of it as though he could see the booty 
spread out before him, speaking in 
tones of wonder and worship. “But it 
was a wicked city, sir,” he concluded 
gravely. ““A very wicked city. That is 
why God sent the earthquake, and had 
it swallowed by the sea.” 


Atlantis. \t is part of the folkiore of 
Jamaica that the ruins of Port Royal 
can be seen at the bottom of the sea on 
a clear day. I have yet to find anyone 
who has seen them, however, or who 
knows anyone who has. But these little 
fables have their points. 

Another local legend, which holds 
that once upon a time the bell in the 
submerged cathedral could be heard 
tolling with the movement of the tide, 
gave Debussy the idea for La Cathé- 
drale Engloutie. 


Fame. The fort at Port Royal is 
where Nelson almost died of malaria 
when he was stationed in Jamaica. His 
quarters are still there, as well as a long 
platform overlooking the sea, on which 
he is supposed to have taken his daily 
walk. 

There is also a marble tablet with 
these words: “In This Place Dwelt Ho- 
ratio Nelson. You Who Tread His 
Footsteps Remember His Glory.” But 
his glory is kept green in a livelier fash- 
ion. Imbedded in the outer facing of one 
of the brick walls of the fort are three 
small white crosses; the Negro guide 
pointed them out to me. “This one is 
Mary, this one is Lucy, and this one is 
Jane,” he said. ““They were three young 
ladies who followed Nelson out from 
England and became his sweethearts 
while he was here. When he had to re- 
turn to England he thought it might 
make trouble for him—his having had 
three sweethearts at the same time—so 
he had them shot. He ordered them 
buried in unmarked graves, with just 
these crosses, but that’s who they were— 
Mary, Lucy and Jane.” I started to 
laugh and then checked myself; he was 
serious as an owl. And I find that the 
story is widely believed in Port Royal. 
Nothing will ever convince some of 
these people that Horatio Nelson didn’t 
cause three young Englishwomen to be 
murdered in cold blood. 


Riddle Me Riddle. ““What kind of 
language do these people speak among 
themselves?”’ an American lady asked 
me. 

“English,” I said. 

“I can’t believe it,” she replied. “It 
certainly isn’t English to me.” 
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Her bewilderment was easy to 'n- 
dersiand. The native speech of Jamaica 
does sound like a foreign tongue. It is 
as hard to comprehend as the Gullah 
dialect spoken by the Negroes of the 
South Carolina coast. But like Gullah, 
which it greatly resembles in the way of 
inflection, pronunciation and the oc- 
casional use of African words, it is still 
English. 

Even when it is written down, how- 
ever, it is often as puzzling as some 
of the riddles and proverbs that are part 
of the island’s currency. Here is one of 
the riddles: 

“Two foot jigger ‘pon four foot 
jigger looking for a six foot jigger.” 
(Answer: A bird standing 
on a cow catching ticks.) 

Some of the proverbs 
go like this: 

“Cuss-cuss nebber bore 
hole ina skin.” (English 
equivalent: Hard words 
break no bones.) 

“If you play with 
puppy, puppy lick yu 
mouth.” (Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt.) 

“Cockroach never so drunk him 
walk past fowl yard.”’ (Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread.) 

The native dialect is practically unin- 
telligible to the average non-Jamaican, 
myself included 

Yet even in the depths of back coun- 
try most of the natives can speak the 
plain, ordinary, white man’s variety of 
English when they have to. But it is 
plain to see that it is their second 
language. They hardly ever use it 
among themselves. 


The Boiling Kettle. With the help of 
Mr. Theodore E. Sealy, editor of the 
Kingston Gleaner, | have been trying 
to acquaint myself with Jamaica’s 
rather complicated political set-up. To 
begin with, the country is a Crown 
colony, but one in which a large amount 
of self-government is possible. The 
island has been the subject of a sort of 
laboratory experiment for constitu- 
tional evolution in the Caribbean. The 
purpose of the experiment, from the 
Whitehall point of view is, as I under- 
stand it, to ascertain how much actual 
self-government is possible in the West 
Indian Crown colonies 

Politically minded Jamaicans, going 
one step further, hope that it will 
eventually bring their country to Do- 
minion status. 

The most observable result of the 
Jamaica experiment has been the emer- 
gence of two political leaders, Mr 
Alexander Bustamante and Mr. Norman 
Manley, each of whom heads one of 
the two parties competing for political 
supremacy. 

Mr. Bustamante’s party, the Ja- 
maican Labor Party, draws its princi- 
pal support from a mass-labor feder- 
ation known as the Bustamante Indus- 
trial Trade Unions or, more simply, 
as the B.1.T.U. 

Along with being Jamaica's domi- 
nant political personage, Mr. Busta- 
mante is also Jamaica’s most powerful 
labor leader. 
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Opposed to him and the B I.T.U. 
are Mr. Manley and the People’s Na- 
tional Party. This organization also has 
its chief strength in a labor organiza- 
tion. Called the Trade Union Congress 
or the T.U.C., it is a rival of the 
B.L.T.U. As a consequence of these 
various antagonisms, Jamaican pol- 
itics has taken on the general character 
of a jurisdictional battle between two 
rival unions. It is roughly as if, in the 
United States, President Truman were 
head of the A.F. of L., and his chief 
Republican opponent—Senator Taft, 
let us say—were boss of the C.I.O. 
Where politics leave off and where 
labor warfare begins is often hard to 

say. Things get pretty 
complicated at times. 


Over the Hill to Mon- 
tego Bay. | left Kingston 
on a Sunday morning 
around nine o'clock. I 
hadn't yet become used to 
the different gearshift of 
the English car I am driv- 

ing, and the weekday traffic of the 
streets of Kingston was the last thing 
I wanted to get mixed up in. I missed 
a homeless donkey by inches at one 
of the main intersections, nearly 
clipping a traffic policeman in a pith 
helmet when I swerved, but other- 
wise had no trouble. Shortly after ten 
o'clock I arrived in Spanish Town, 
thirteen miles from Kingston on a 
paved highway. Parking the car in the 
shadow of an old brick wall, I got out 
to .ook around. 


St. Jago de la Vega. Spanish Town 
is one of the oldest inhabited places in 
Jamaica. It was founded in 1520. The 
Spanish first settled on the north cen- 
tral coast of the island and built a town 
called Sevilla Nueva (New Seville), but 
they didn’t stay there very long. Find- 
ing the various fevers too much to cope 
with, they abandoned the site, moved 
across the mountains to the south side 
of the island, and laid out a new town. 
They called it St. Jago de la Vega, or 
St. James of the Plain. This is the pres- 
ent Spanish Town, as it came to be 
known by the English. 

After the destruction of Port Royal, 
Spanish Town became the capital of 
Jamaica. It remained the capital until 
1872 when the seat of government was 
moved to Kingston, where it is today. 
Although none of the buildings put up 
by the Spaniards is still standing, it 
bears an unmistakable Spanish im- 
print. The streets are narrow and wind- 
ing as those you find in any village in 
Mexico or Spain, and there are the same 
high walls, the same enclosed patios, 
and the same goats and pigs. But the 
prize and marvel of the place is its 
square. Except for the tropical plants 
and flowers, the square might be the 
plaza of any small, provincial Spanish 
town—a little fountain, a gravel walk, a 
wrought-iron fence, and a few wooden 
benches. The buildings that surround 
the square, however, are something else 
again. They are pure Georgian; white, 
chaste, and, in this hot, forgotten place, 
altogether astonishing. Four in all, they 
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were erected in 1762 to house the var- 
ious offices of the Jamaican govern- 
ment. One of them, known as King’s 
House, was described as being in 1774 
“the noblest and best edifice of its 
kind, either in North America or any 
of the British Colonies in the West 
Indies.” No more than a facade to- 
day—the whole of its interior was 
gutted by fire in 1925— it still retains a 
handsome, dignified, most impressive 
appearance. 

Like the three other structures, which 
are in excellent condition, it is built of 
Portland stone that is said to have come 
to Jamaica as ballast in the holds of the 
rum ships. They comprise the finest 
group of buildings anywhere in Ja- 
maica and perhaps the whole of the 
British West Indies. To find them in 
that blazing sunlight with those little 
dusty streets going off from the square— 
well, all | could think of was a proud, 
virtuous, beautiful Englishwoman who 
hadn't gone native. 


Where the Rum Comes From. Just 
past Spanish Town, which stands on a 
broad, fertile savannah, most of the 
land is given over to the cultivation of 
sugar cane. Even though it was Sun- 
day, men and women were at work in 
the fields. 

The men were cutting the cane 
with machetes (pronounced macheese 
in Jamaica and a tool of universal 
use), and the women were loading 
it in crude, trough-shaped carts with 
high wooden wheels. Some of the 
carts were hitched to teams of white 
Brahman cattle, four or six of the long- 
horned beasts to the team. It was hot, 
back-breaking, primitive labor. I re- 
membered the mechanical harvesters 
that are now in use in Louisiana and 
wondered why they had not been in- 
troduced here. The answer, I suppose, 
is that they would cause such a disloca- 
tion of labor that the problem of unem- 
ployment would be made ten times 
more fearful. 


Jackass Rope. Further along the road 
to Mandeville, between the towns of 
Old Harbour and May Pen, I saw some 
long, rectangular sheds that seemed to 
be made entirely of palm leaves. They 
reminded me, in their general shape 
and appearance, of the barns in which 
tobacco is hung to dry in some parts of 
North Carolina, Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. 

| parked the car, climbed a barbed- 
wire fence, and went to have a closer 
look. I was right in taking them to be 
tobacco barns, but wrong about their 
being made of palm leaves. They were 
constructed of thatch, all four sides and 
the roof. 

Finding a door open, I went into one 
of the sheds. Except for the thatch, it 
was just like a tobacco barn down 
South—the same stillness, the same rich 
fragrance, the same long poles draped 
with drying leaves. 

Coming out of the barn, I met a 
Negro who was carrying a bundle of 
kindling on his head. He told me that 
the tobacco in the barn was the kind 
that is used in Jamaica to make cigars 
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you visit Missouri in the Spring, that 
here is a land of beauty and en- 
chantment...a land that lifts your 
spirits ... makes your heart sing! 
Come!..see the Dogwood and Red- 
bud delicately painting the country- 
side. 


@ We believe you'll agree, once 
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and cigarettes. The latter, which I have 
been smoking ever since I got here, are 
quite good; and the former, as I've 
subsequentiy learned, are giving the 
Havana cigar some stiff competition. 
But most of the tobacco used in Ja- 
maica is a coarser, smoke-cured variety 
known as “Creole” or “cow-tongue,” 
because of the shape of the leaf. There 
are hundreds of small patches under 
cultivation all over the island. Mostly 
it is made into coils of rope tobacco. 
These vary from twenty-five to one 
hundred yards in length, and from a 
half to one inch in diameter. Sold by 
the yard, it is used by 
the poor for pipe-smok- 
ing. They call it ““Jack- 
ass Rope.” 

Rikki-Tikki-Tavi. 
Back in the 1870's the 
cane fields of Jamaica 
used to be alive with 
rats. Somebody had the 
idea of importing the 
mongoose to get rid of 
them. Which the mon- 
goose was glad to do. 
Then they got rid of 
all the snakes. This was 
a dubious accomplish- 
ment, since none of the snakes was 
poisonous. Next they started in on the 
birds and the poultry. Especially the 
poultry. The benefactor became a pest. 
You see the little creatures everywhere 
you go, scurrying through the fields 
and darting across the roads. They look 
like a cross between a weasel and a 
chipmunk. 


Servant Problem. His name is John. 
He is a small, brisk Englishman with 
gray hair and a chewed mustache. He is 
the major-domo of one of the hotels in 
Mandeville. 

The hotel is owned by a man who 
used to have a pub near London. He 
is round, bouncy, fond of sportswear, 
and drops his aitches. He acquired the 
hotel two years ago and brought John 
over from England with him. John 
worked in the pub. 

As I was finishing lunch, John came 
to my table. He asked me how I liked 
the strawberries. | said that | thought 
they were as good as the ones I used to 
get in England. “*That they are, sir,” he 
said. “Besides, we get them nine months 
of the year.”” He then told me of some 
of the difficulties he had been having 
with the local help. ““The way they used 
to steal!’ he said. ““Not money, not 
anything valuable, just little things like 
soap and sugar. Now, that hurt me. So 
I called them all together and told them 
to come and ask for what they wanted, 
and that I'd see they yot it. Within 
reason, you know. So that took care of 
that. If you show these people that you 
trust them, they'll come around to 
trusting you.” 

Regards to Denver McCurdy. Ja- 
maica is an extremely well-roaded is- 
land, and all the roads are plainly 
marked. There was no reason for me to 
get lost, but I did. It was because of all 
the flowering trees, I have decided; the 
trees and that sisal I saw in bloom. 
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I came across the sisal not long after 
I left Mandeville, on my way to Mon- 
tego Bay. It was growing along the 
side of the road, just past a sweeping, 
rather majestic view you come upon at 
a place called Spur Tree Hill. The sisal 
was more than thirty feet high, and it 
was in full, dazzling, orange-yellow 
bloom. And as I stood beneath it, hav- 
ing got from the car, I saw no less than 
eight hummingbirds playing about the 
blossoms. Some belonged to the ruby- 
throat family we see during the summer 
in the United States, others were black- 
ish-green, and one, wearing a black 
crest, had two very 
long, very black tail 
feathers that streamed 
like ribbons when he 
flew. The sun was hot, 
the sky was blue, a gen- 
tle breeze was blowing, 
and a tangle of wild- 
flowers grew on either 
side of the road. Cer- 
tainly I had no time to 
bother with looking at 
signposts. 

And then, as I got 
deeper and deeper into 
the back country—into 
the heart of equatorial Africa it might 
have been, so dense and thick the vegeta- 
tion was—I saw the flowering trees. A 
whole grove of royal poincianas was 
coming into bloom in one place, the 
brilliant scarlet flowers just beginning 
to open; and all through the woods | 
could see the orange, tuliplike, glorious 
blossoms of the spathodia, or “flame of 
the forest” as it is commonly called. 
There were immortelles, too, with little 
white flowers of a waxen hue, and 
ackees heavy with bright red fruit, and 
wild oranges everywhere, and every 
now and then, rising majestically above 
all others, there would be a giant silk- 
cotton—the largest tree, other than the 
redwood, I have ever seen. 

How long I dallied, I do not know. 
But finally, when I returned to the busi- 
ness of getting to Montego Bay, I found 
that it was midafternoon and that I 
was thoroughly lost. Since I didn't 
know where I was, and since I couldn't 
find a signpost anywhere, there was 
nothing to do but follow the road, such 
as it was, that lay ahead. It finally 
petered out into a faint, grassy foot- 
path, just wide enough for the car to 
travel on, that wound its way through 
a solid jungle of bamboo. It was then, 
when I knew I was lost for sure, that 
Denver McCurdy appeared. He was a 
small man who wore a faded blue shirt, 
dark trousers, a gray cap, and a pair of 
broken shoes. He looked up when he 
saw the car, smiled, and stepped off into 
the bamboo. 

I stopped and explained my predic- 
ament to him. He told me that he 
could guide me to a road that led to a 
road that led to Montego Bay, and got 
into the car with me. He told me his 
name, said that he had a small patch of 
land on which he grew cassavas (yams) 
and a few bunches of bananas, that he 
was thirty-five years old and couldn't 
afford to get married, and that he was 
out for a walk. We drove on for about 


There is no music like a 
little river’s. It plays the same 
tune—and that’s the favor- 
ite—over and over again, and 
yet does not weary of it like 
men fiddlers. It takes the 
mind out of doors; and 
though we should be grateful 
for good houses, there is, 
after all, no house like God’s 
out-of-doors. Rr. L. STEVENSON 
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seven niles, getting out of the bamboo 
onto something that resembled a road, 
and came to a place where three roads 
joined. 

He pointed out to me the one that I 
was to take. “It’s too bad that I'm not 
neat, sir,” he said. “If 1 was, I'd be glad 
to guide you all the way to Montego 
Bay.” 

The fact that he had already gone 
seven miies out of his way seemed not 
to occur to him. I offered to drive him 
back to the place where we finally got 
out of the bamboo, but he voted 
against the idea—I might get lost again, 
he explained. He wished me a safe 
journey when he went on his way, 
looking once over his shoulder and 
answering my parting wave. And since 
then I have found that he is but one of 
many. 

The back country of this island 
is full of Denver McCurdys—kind, 
courteous, soft-spoken, always ready 
to help. It’s impossible not to like them. 
I think they are the nicest people I have 
ever encountered. 


Hotel Belt. Montego Bay is the 
pukka sahib part of Jamaica. Thirty- 
five years ago it was nothing but a fish- 
ing village. Today it is one of the more 
favored suburbs of Mayfair, Park Ave- 
nue and Palm Beach. Nor is it hard to 
understand why. An incredibly beauti- 
ful bay, water so clear that it looks like 
crystal melted down, a beach that those 
who know Hawaii say is on a par with 
Waikiki, and a group of first-rate hotels 
make it as pleasant a resort as any in 
the world. 

Compared with such long-established 
places as Cannes, the Lido and St. 
Moritz, Montego Bay is a Johnny- 
come-lately; what has caused its sud- 
den leap to popularity is hard to say. 
My own suspicion is that titles have 
turned the trick. 

The place is aswarm with them. 
There are times when the beach re- 
sembles a sun-tanned edition of Burke’s 
Peerage. And since a large per cent 
of the winter visitors come from the 
United States, it would appear that 
a goodly number of Americans, no less 
than the British, dearly love a lord. 

But milord and milady had to have a 
place to stay. It was Mrs. Maybelle 
Ewen, known more intimately to inter- 
national society as “Aunt Mae,” who 
first provided for their comfort. Now in 
her seventies, fond of blackjack and 
highly spiced gossip, Mrs. Ewen is the 
owner of the Casa Blanca Hotel. She 
acquired the beginnings of it some 
twenty years ago when it was nothing 
but a guesthouse with three or four 
bedrooms; today, along with the re- 
cently built Sunset Lodge, it is one of 
the two most fashionable hotels in 
Montego Bay. 

No less responsible than Mrs. Ewen 
for the development of Montego Bay 
are Mr. F. M. Kerr-Jarrett and Mr. 
Waiter Fletcher, two of the first citizens 
of Jamaica. Mr. Kerr-Jarrett, who is 
president to the Sugar Manufacturers’ 
Association of Jamaica and one of the 
wealthiest men on the island, is said to 
have made the development of Mon- 
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tego Bay his hobby. Mr. Fletcher, a 
seventy-year-old Lancashireman who 
came out to Jamaica nearly fifty years 
ago and who still talks like one, could 
well be said to have made that same 
development the core and center of his 
life. 

A big, booming, hearty man, Mr. 
Fletcher is chairman of the Parochial 
Board of St. James Parish. (The Amer- 
ican translation would be “Mayor of 
Montego Bay.”’) He may have other 
things on his mind besides the future of 
his community, but from his general 
conversation one would never guess it. 
It may be, however, that he and his 
associates have done their work too 
well. The problem in Montego Bay is 
no longer how to attract visitors, but 
where to put them. 


The Road to Accompong. Yesterday, 
accompanied by an American friend, | 
went to visit the Maroons. These peo- 
ple, Negroes, have a remarkably inter- 
esting history. They live in one of the 
remotest parts of Jamaica, miles back 
in the mountains. Their settlement is 
called Accompong. 

The story of the Maroons goes back 
to the time of the Spanish occupation. 
The Negro slaves of the Spaniards, 
a large proportion of whom had come 
from the most warlike tribes of West 
Africa, refused to submit to English 
rule and took to the mountains. Over 
the years they were joined by other run- 
aways, and they began to take on the 
character of a separate, independent 
people in the very early part of the 18th 
century. Finding a natural, skillful 
leader in the person of a runaway 
named Cudjoe, they continued to de- 
feat every expedition sent out by the 
English. Finally, in 1738, Governor 
Edward Trelawny arranged a truce 
with them and both sides signed a 
treaty. 

It stated that the Maroons “shall 
be forever after in a state of perfect 
freedom and liberty,” turned over cer- 
tain lands to them that would always 
be tax-free, granted them the right to 
be governed by their own chiefs, and to 
set up their own courts. This treaty is 
still in effect. The Maroon settlement is 
the nearest approach to an autonomous 
government anywhere within the Colo- 
nial Empire. 

Until very recently, the last several 
miles of the road to Accompong had to 
be traveled either on foot or by donkey; 
it was not until | was making prepara- 
tions to go by donkey that I found out 
that it was now possible to go by auto- 
mobile. 

The Maroons’ original ferocity in 
combat, their more recent inaccessi- 
bility and the fact that obeah (voodoo) is 
said to flourish more abundantly among 
them than anyplace else in Jamaica 
have given them a rather somber repu- 
tation among most of the other island- 
ers. As of today, it is completely un- 
deserved. My friend and I met with only 
the warmest kind of hospitality. 

On the advice of some of my Ja- 
maican friends, | wrote to the head- 
man, or chief, in advance. I explained 
my mission and set the date and ap- 
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proximate time of my arrival. I ad- 
dressed my letter to “The Colonel,” as 
I had been informed that the reigning 
headman always bore that title. We left 
Montego Bay early one morning, tak- 
ing our lunch with us; by eleven o'clock 
we were deep in that part of the Ja- 
maica mountains known as “The Cock- 
pit,” or, more ominously, as “The Dis- 
trict of Look Behind.” The terrain is as 
wild and rugged as can be imagined 

sharp, irregular, jagged outcroppings 
of limestone that form a series of cir- 
cular hollows like inverted cones. 
(Hence, since they resemble the arenas 
in which cockfights are held, “The 
Cockpit” country.) The high, sheer 
walls of these hollows fall away in most 
instances to sink holes, some of which 
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are so deep that they have never been 
ventured into. No wonder Cudjoe and 
his Maroons could keep their enemies 
at bay. 

As noon approached, we were on the 
recently built “new” road to Accom- 
pong—a rough, narrow affair of loose 
gravel that in some places has been 
hewn from a face of solid rock, making 
a Kind of shelf, where you.drop a good 
five hundred feet or more if anything 
should happen to go wrong. Rounding 
another curve we saw a boy ahead of us 
waving a white handkerchief. He told 
me that the colonel had sent him to 
meet us and to accompany us the rest of 
the way. 

I had a hard time understanding 
him and he had the same trouble with 
me. Very black and barefooted, the 
soles of his feet toughened to the thick- 
ness of leather, he had features that 
were more Aryan than Negroid. He 
was dressed in a pair of clean khaki 
shorts and a blue gingham shirt. I in- 
vited him into the car, and asked him 
what his name was. It was Elias Cham- 
bers, he said. 

After driving along for another mile 
or so, we came to a grove of allspice 
trees, which greatly resemble the eu- 
calyptus, and stopped to have our 
lunch, which we had brought with us. 
Opening our boxes, we each shared half 
of our sandwiches with the boy. He 
took the food and then, swiftly whip- 
ping out the handkerchief with which 
he had flagged us down, he covered it 
and darted behind a tree. He remained 
in his concealed position until he had 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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(Continued from Page 140) 
eaten. Later, curious about his be- 
havior, | inquired about it. 

Pure obeah, I was told. We were 
strangers and he was not going to 
take any chances. By immediately 
covering the food with his handker- 
chief he had prevented us from puttinga 
spell on it, and he had further protected 
himself from any possible evil-doing 
by taking it behind the tree. 

The last mile of the road to Ac- 
compong rises in a steep, unbroken 
climb, and my little English car kicked 
out on us. 

There was nothing to do but get out 
and walk. Elias led us up the road to 
the settlement, which turned out to be 
like any other Negro community in 
Jamaica. We first went to a small frame 
cottage with a picket fence where we 
were greeted, formally but cordially, by 
a small, middle-aged man in a dark suit 
and clean white shirt who introduced 
himself as Captain Rowe. Saying that 
the colonel would be along presently, 
he led us into the cottage and asked us 
to sit down. In a few minutes a young 
woman appeared—neat, personable 
and animated—whom Captain Rowe 
presented as his daughter Cora. Miss 
Rowe said that she was sure we would 
like to have something to drink after our 
long, hot ride. What about some coco- 
nut milk? 

When we said that we'd like some, 
the captain excused himself, kicked off 
his shoes, and shinnied up a coconut 
tree that grew before the cottage. He 
threw down a couple of coconuts, 
shinnied down the tree, put on his 
shoes, hacked off the thick outer cover- 
ing of the coconuts with a machete, 
punctured them, and brought them 
into the house. Miss Rowe poured us 
each a glass of the milk and we talked 
together until the colonel arrived. He 
was a rather taller man than Captain 
Rowe, but much older and slighter. He 
wore a pair of dark trousers and one of 
those old-fashioned shirts that are in- 
tended to be worn with a stiff collar; 
there was a gold collar button in the 
band. His name was Walter James 
Robertson, he said. 

We went on a tour of the settlement, 
and, during our walk, the colonel told 
me that there were 4353 acres of land 
in the Accompong settlement and that 
some 700 Maroons lived there. He said 
that they had about 120 head of cattle, 
a like number of goats and pigs, and 
that they grew yams, ginger, tobacco, 
coffee, bananas and sugar cane. Up 
until a few years ago, the colonel con- 
tinued, the chief crop was bananas. 
But then the dread Panama Disease 
hit the trees, and the main crop is 
now sugar cane. 

We stayed in Accompong until 
almost sunset. As we were leaving, the 
colonel said he was glad that we had 
taken the trouble to come to Accom- 
pong—except for a lady named Miss 
Katherine Dunham, we were the first 
American visitors that they had had 
in many, many years. | asked the 
colonel if there was anything he 
would especially like to have from 
America. Yes, he said, there was. 
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More than anything else he would like 
to have a pair of American-made 
shoes, size eight. Leather ones with 
rubber soles. 

Montego Bay Conversation Between 
Two Chicago Accents, Female. “Who is 
that awful fat woman in the black silk 
dress?” 

“That's Lady H ——. I found out 
about her from one of the girls at the 
desk. I thirk she’s attractive.” 

“Yes, I see what you mean. You 
don’t notice it at first.” 


Conversation, Slightly Mysterious, Be 
tween Two British Accents, Male. “Lots 
of Americans about, what?” 





NORTH 
JERSEY 


Don't be surprised 

to find white-tailed 

deer feeding less than half an 
hour from Manhattan's subways. 
North Jersey has vacation vistas 
and green farmlands, wooded 
forests and swank suburban com- 
munities. HoLipay Editor Carl L, 
Biemiller explores this little pub- 
licized gently rolling countryside. 
Handsome color photographs, 
In your April Houipay. 











“Rather.” 

“Where do they all come from?” 
“America.” 

“Big place, that.” 

“Rather.” 

“Texas, you know.” 

“Quite.” 


Money Crop. The Tryall Hotel, where 
I am staying while in the Montego Bay 
neighborhood, is a moderately old 
Georgian manor house, built in 1834, 
that has recently been remodeled and 
turned into one of the most pleasant 
hotels in which I have ever put up. The 
property was first given out as a land 
grant in 1762 and the original 2204 
acres are still intact. First put into cane, 
the estate was given over to that crop 
until 1902, when it was gradually turned 
into a coconut plantation. At the height 
of its productivity, in 1934, the 25,000 
coconut trees on the property yielded 
nearly one million nuts. Since then 
there has been a steady decline, largely 
due to a mysterious malady called the 
“unknown disease” that has destroyed 
most of the coconut trees on the north- 
western end of the island. Tryall is one 
of the few places in this sector where 
any remain. However, of the 25,000 
trees that were growing in 1934, only 
10,000 are left. 

Some former coconut plantations 
have been put back to cane. A few have 
been turned into cattle ranches. Others 
have been planted with bananas. 
There are large banana properties in 
various parts of the island, but a 
substantial proportion of the stems are 
grown by the so-called peasant propri- 


' etor. Since they bear the year round, he 
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VOURSEL 


New Hampshire has 

1300 of these 
friendly lakes to choose from. And 
for pleasure “ashore” there are 
mountains to climb, forest trails to 
explore, superb golf courses to 
play. Seaside and inland you'll 
enjoy hospitable accommodations 
and memorable meals. Make your 
next vacation a New Hampshire 
Vacation! First step . . . this handy 
coupon. 


JG Vecaton Kit 


State Planning & Development Comm. 
801 Capitol Street, Concord, N. H. 
Send me FREE the 1951 N. H. Vaca- 
tion Kit, with illustrated booklets, maps 
and other information. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





Tired of Martinis? 


then try something new that's some- 
what different—the Gimlet Cocktail 
(“Gin-and-Lime”). Here’s how: 
3 parts Gin * 1 part Rose's Lime Juice* 
1 barspoon sugar * cracked ice 
Chill well and serve in large cocktoil glass 


(with Rose's Sweetened Lime Juice, omit sugar) 


*And be sure to “Let Rose Do the 
Squeezing.” Delicious Rose’s Lime Juice 
is the natural whole juice of West Indies 
limes—at your nearest quality food shop. 


- and it’s Rose-y to arise! 
“Morning-afters” hold little fear for the 
users of Rose’s Lime Juice. Why? Read 
the story complete in our little pam- 
phiet, “The Pathology of the Hang- 
over.” Free for the writing! + 


ROSE’S LIME JUICE 


Both Unsweetened (Dry) and Sweetened (Cordial) 


Bottled in England by L. Rose & Co., Ltd. 
Agents: tMcLcer & McLeer, Inc. Dept. L-31 
60 Hudson St., N. Y.C. (East and Midwest) 
Mailliard & Schmiedell, San Francisco (West) 
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can always count on them for a few 
shillings of ready cash. 

But the immediate outlook of the 
peasant proprietor is rather gloomy. 
From a peak production of twenty- 
seven million stems of bananas in 1935, 
only some eight million stems were 
shipped from the island in 1950. This is 
due to the prevalence of two blights— 
the above-mentioned Panama Disease 
and Leaf Spot. A new variety, known 
as “Lacatan” and immune to Panama 
Disease, has been introduced in recent 
years, but it has to be sprayed with 
copper sulphate to be protected against 
Leaf Spot. The large planters can meet 
the expense involved, but not so the 
peasant proprietor. What is going to 
happen to him is an unanswered 
question that clouds this country’s 
entire future. 


Claridge’s in the Jungle. This is how 
I think of Shaw Park, where I am now. 
It is one of the show places of Ja- 
maica—if not the show place—and well 
deserves to be. 

It is built on the eminence of 
a high, luxuriant hill, and looks 
down upon a wide, blue, semi-cir- 
cular bay and, a mile or so in the 
distance, upon the red tin roofs of the 
little town of Ocho Rios. 

The hillside falls away from the hotel 
in a series of terraced gardens, planted 
with all the shrubs and flowers that 
flourish so abundantly here, and two 
small, unnamed rivers run through the 
property. 

One flows under the tea house, which 
forms a kind of bridge over it, and the 
other cascades down in a splashing 
waterfall that is part of the view. And 
it is ever, ever so British. Hardly less so 
than Buckingham Palace. All that is 
wanted is the royal standard and the 
Changing of the Guard. I have been 
able to detect only one false note. A 
few minutes ago a radio was turned on 
in one of the adjoining rooms. “Pepsi- 
Cola hits the spot,” it said. 


Just Like Home. To move from 
Shaw Park to Tower Isle, which is only 
a few miles away, is like being whisked 
from the London of 1910 to the U.S. A. 
of 1950. Mr. Issa’s new, shiny, two- 
million-dollar hostelry offers all that 
the finest American luxury hotel can 
offer, plus a glimpse of the Jamaican 
scene. 

There are those who are inclined 
to turn their noses up at it, saying that 
it is too much like California and 
Miami Beach, but this type of nose is in 
an insignificant minority. My own no- 
tion is that Mr. Issa has hit the jack pot 
again—most Americans, no matter 
how far they wander, don’t like to get 
too far from the comforts of home. And 
Tower Isle frankly caters to Americans; 
the only British accents are those of 
the help and even these are beginning 
to be modified. 


Heaven's Doorway. Returning to 
Kingston from Port Antonio (the pret- 
tiest town in Jamaica, to my way of 
thinking), where I spent a few days and 
went down the Rio Grande on a bam- 
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Get away from it all! 


PLAN TO PACK UP AND HEAD FOR 


Wonderful Wisconsin 


Forget your toils and troubles, the wearisome 
worries of the workaday world. Freshen up! 
Take a break for a new lease on life in 
wonderful Wisconsin. 

Ease those jangled nerves while you and 
your family enjoy glistening lakes and 
streams, the home of prize muskies and pan 
fish—cool green forests with friendly wildlife 

exciting sports and recreation galore 
and top accommodations for every purse. 

Yes, life is really wonderful—when you 
vacation in wonderful Wisconsin 


a 


Time out for a nap in the 
cool forest shade. Or stretch 
out for a tan on one of 
Wisconsin's many sun-soaked 
beaches. 


You'll find endless camera subjects 
in Wisconsin — from gentile wildlife 
to majestic rock formations. 


Plenty of fight in Wisconsin’s gamefish. 
Plenty of fun too, boating and swimming 
in Wisconsin's crystal-clear lakes. 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Recreational Section * Room 85, State Office Building 
Madison 2, Wisconsin 

Please send my free copy of your vacation planning kit. 
Nome 


Address 


City Zone State 
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boo raft (strictly a tourist proposition, 
but fun), I drove through the Blue 
Mountains over the highest road on the 
island. Rough, narrow, and constantly 
winding, it climbs thtough the verdant 
back country to a height of around 
4000 feet and then comes to one of the 
most beautiful views imaginable—why 
more visitors don’t make an effort to 
get to it is beyond me. It is seen from a 
pass in the mountains called Hardwar 
Gap and, so enchanting it was, that | 
thought surely the name had been bor- 
rowed from the city of Hardwar 
(“Doorway to Heaven”) in India. It 
came as a distinct dis- 


ready to smile. He struck me as being 
a happy man. 


The Road Back. The waiting room of 
the Kingston airport is housed in a 
huge, metal, hangarlike structure tha 
heats up like an oven. On the day I lef; 
the temperature must have been 100°. A 
good-looking young officer of the 
Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers was telling 
his girl good-by—she was going to 
Canada to visit friends. He wore khaki 
shorts, a short khaki tunic, knee-length 
stockings, and a black beret with a 
short, stiff tuft of gray feathers that was 

fastened to his regi- 





appointment to read in 
a book that it had 
been christened after an 
Englishman who once 
lived in the neighbor- 
hood. 


Backbone of the Na- 
tion. Cyr Moore is a 


The world is a country 
which nobody ever yet knew 
by description; one must 
travel through it one’s self 
to be acquainted with it. 

LORD CHESTERFIELD 


mental insigne. I heard 
one American girl say 
to another that it was a 
shame that American 
uniforms were so plain; 
then she sighed audibly. 

Our plane roared in, 
discharged and took on 
passengers, and the 





peasant proprietor. He 

lives on the slopes of the Blue Moun- 
tains, alongside the White River—a 
clear, narrow, rocky stream that is only 
a few feet deep most of the time, but 
which is turned into a tumbling, swirling 
torrent by the heavy rains of May and 
September. 

Unlike most of the Jamaican na- 
tives, who tend to be rather smallish in 
size, Cyr is a big, strapping, hard- 
muscled man who has been working 
hard all his life. He owns ten acres of 
land that he inherited from his father, 
and has a wife and four children. He is 
forty years old. His home is a clay-and- 
wattle hut of two rooms. It has no elec- 
tricity and no plumbing. 

Cyr has a few banana trees on his 
property, which he depends upon for 
his regular cash money, and he also 
grows cocoa and coffee. When I 
stopped in to visit with him, he was 
drying part of his cocoa crop on a 
small wooden platform that stood 
in the sun. 

He expects to have twenty-five 
pounds of cocoa to sell this year; some 
years he grows as much as fifty. He gets 
around nine pence a pound for it, de- 
livered in Kingston. Like most of the 
country people, he pronounces the 
name of the capital “King’s Town.” 

Along with his cocoa, Cyr expects to 
have about one hundred pounds of 
coffee to take to market. It will be har- 
vested in November and he will pick it 
and dry it himself; it sells in Kingston 
for £5a hundredweight. 

Known as Blue Mountain coffee, it 
is one of the finest in the world. The en- 
tire exportable surplus is sold to the 
United Kingdom. There are large cof- 
fee plantations on the upper slopes of 
the Blue Mountains, and these produce 
most of the local crop. A substantial 
part of it, however, is grown by peas- 
ant proprietors like Cyr. Added up, 
Cyr’s entire income comes to less than 
twenty-five dollars a year. But in the 
hour or two I spent with him, enjoying 
tree-ripened bananas, he did not voice 
a single complaint. He was courteous, 
hospitable, well-spoken, wonderfully 
gentle with his children, and always 
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we were over the Bluc 
Mountains on our way home. I spent 
the time thinking of all the things that 
I didn’t have time to get into this 
journal—the fireflies at Tryall with a 
shine as big and bright as that of a 
flashlight; the termite nests that 
are attached to trees all over the island 
large as bushel baskets; the wonders of 
the ocean floor seen through a pair 
of diving goggles; the exotic beauty of 
some of the young women of mixed 
blood you see in Kingston: the great, 
half-mile-long cloud of little yellow 
butterflies that I drove through on my 
way from Montego Bay to Shaw Park: 
the orchids I found in the woods; the 
native fishermen I went out with in a 
dugout hewn from the trunk of a sill 
cotton tree; all this and much beside: 

Some three hours later | was stand 

ing outside the Miami airport with my 
luggage. The Florida Sun didn’t feel 
especially warm and the sky seemed a 
rather faded-out blue. A taxicab drew 
up and the driver looked out and said, 
“Hey, Mac, want a cab?” I said I did 
and I knew I was home. THE END 
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Paris, Kentucky 


YOUR KEY TO HOSPITALITY 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT At hospitality time, when only the best is shared among friends, 
BOURBON WHISKEY ¢ > . ; — 
you'll find the genial flavor of OLD FITZGERALD the perfect 
100 PROOF « BOTTLED IN BOND ‘ vad 
complement of a generous host. 


Made in the genuine sour mash manner since 1870, OLD FITZGERALD 
costs more to make, takes longer to age. Yet only our original 
old fashioned method can give you a bourbon of such deep, full 


bouquet, such completely satisfying flavor. 


Next time friends gather, heighten your hospitality with OLD FITZ! 


OLD FASHIONED... Atsti@en sHZ 
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Make your car LOOK SMARTER by far with luxurious, 


pattern-right seat covers of LUMITE fabric. Beautiful to look at 


"iNest a covers YOU CAN Buy, 


Decorator-styled .. . Brilliant plaids, stripes, checks and other 
patterns . . . designed to add rich, colorful beauty to your car. 
Amazingly tougher .. . Long-lasting Lumite fabric is scuff- 
resistant . . . can’t rot or mildew and it’s non-inflammable. 
Stays fresh... Unaffected by all ordinary stains. Clean it with 
cloth or brush dampened with soapy water or cleaning fluid. 
Stays trim... Keeps its glove-snug fit when properly installed. 
Comfortable .. . Slip in, slip out—Lumite fabric is wondrously 
smooth! And, the weave “breathes’’—lets air circulate freely— 
never sticky in hot weather nor clammy in cold. 


Look for the Lumite label! Be sure you get Lumite with all its ad- 
vantages . . . look for the Lumite label! Seat covers of Lumite fabric 
are sold aot better dealers everywhere . . . produced by leading 
manufacturers and custom made by auto trimmers. 


— i 2. * QT) 
Automobile seat covers of L U M iT e ot 


For further information and free fabric sample, write Lumite Division, Chicopee Manufacturing Corporation of Georgia, 
*Registered trade-mark 40 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. (Makers of Lumite fabric and Lumite saran screening.) 








